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The Constitutionality of 
Tabour Legislation in the United States 


of America : I 
by 
William Gorham Ricg, Jr. 
Law School, University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


The Constitution of the United States effects a division of powers 
between the nation and the several States, and also places limits on 
the power, both of the United States and of the States, for the protection 
of the individual ; similar restrictions on the powers of the States are 
found in several State constitutions. All these grants and limitations 
of power have to be taken into account by the courts in deciding whether 
legislation is constitutional or no, so that all laws are liable to a 
charge of wnconstitutionality on many different grounds. Labour 
legislation, in particular, may thus be challenged on the ground 
either of invasion by the State of the field of action of the nation 
(or vice versa), or of violation of the rights of the individual. The 
firet charge applies mainly to laws relating to employers’ liability 
for workmen’s injuries and child labour laws ; the second, based 
most often on the provision that no person shall be “ deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law”, has been used 
against laws on prohibition of cerlain employments, on wages and 
other conditions of employment, restrictions on quitting employment 
or discharging employees, the settlement of industrial disputes, etc. 
The following article (the conclusion of which will be found in the 
December number of the Review), after a brief exposition of the 
doctrine of judicial supremacy as accepted in the United States, 
gives an analysis of practically all cases of the kind of first importance 
and so constitutes an exhaustive survey of the present position of 
labour legislation in relation to the Constitution’. 





2 In order to avoid confusion, the words State, Constitution, and Court have 
been spelt throughout this article with capital initials when they refer to one of 
the States of the Union, the Constitution of the United States, and the Supreme 
Court of the Unit' {States respectively, and with small initials when they refer 
to a government (Federal, State, or other), as opposed to individuals, the 
constitutions of the separate States, and the courts of the separate States, 
respectively. 
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lL. Jupreran SUPREMACY 


“C7 HE Constitution, by its own terms, is the supreme law of the 
land, emanating from the people, the repository of ultimate 
sovereignty under our form of government. A _ congressional 
statute, on the other hand, is the act of an agency of this sovereign 
authority and if it conflict with the Constitution must fall; for 
that which is not supreme must yield to that which is. To hold 
it invalid (if it be invalid) is a plain exercise of the judicial power 
— that power vested in courts to enable them to administer justice 
according to law. From the authority to ascertain and determine 
the law in a given case, there necessarily results, in case of conflict. 
the duty to declare and enforce the rule of the supreme law and 
reject that of an inferior act of legislation which, transcending the 
Yonstitution, is of no effect and binding on no one. This is not the 
exercise of a substantive power to review and nullify acts of Congress, 
for no such substantive power exists. I[t is simply a necessary 
concomitant of the power to hear and dispose of a case or 
controversy properly before the court, to the determination of 
which must be brought the test and measure of the law. ” 
So speaks Associate Justice Sutherland of the United States 
Supreme Court in the course of an opinion of the Court holding 
the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia violative of 
Article V of the United States Constitution’. And again in 
Massachusetts ». Mellon® he says : 


We have no power per se to review and annul acts of Congress on 
the ground that they are unconstitutional. That question may be 
considered only when the justification for some direct injury suffered 
or threatened, presenting a justiciable issue, is made to rest upon such 
an act. Then the power exercised is that of ascertaining and declaring 
the law applicable to the controversy. It amounts to little more than 
the negative power to disregard an unconstitutional enactment, which 
otherwise would stand in the way of the enforcement of a legal! right. 


According to this firmly established doctrine of judicial suprem- 
acy the courts compare a challenged statute with the “ supreme ” 
or “ fundamental ” law : and if there is conflict, disregard the former 


' Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, 544 (1923). Three of the justices 
dissented from the judgment, but not from the expression of principles herequoted. 
2 262 U.S. 447-488 (1923). 
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and thus indirectly, or, as it usually happens, directly’ require 
the executive branch of the state to disregard it. This doctrine 
that the courts mark out the boundaries of what the executive 
and legislative organs of the state may do under the fundamental 
law, is based on no express provision of the Constitution’. Judicial 
supremacy of this kind, however, was clearly contemplated by 
a majority of the members of the Federal Convention of 1787 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, and had 
already been exercised by the courts of several of the thirteen 
States that had united into the new nation®. It has existed and now 
exists in some other countries with written constitutions. Even 
in the United States, where the activity of the courts‘ in annulling 


- ee — 


' Most cases testing the constitutionality of statutes in recent years take the 
form of suits by which the plaintiff seeks to obtain an injunction from the court 
forbidding some public officer, charged by the statute with its enforcement, from 
performing the duties so imposed. For example, the minimum wage opinion just 
quoted was rendered in affirming two decrees prohibiting the Minimum Wage 
Board (Adkins, etc.), the agency established by the statute, from exercising the 
powers and performing the duties arising under it. 

* Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137, 177 (1803), the first United States Supreme 
Court case laying down this doctrine, relied on the syllogism that (1) the theory 
of every government having a written constitution ‘‘ must be that an act of the 
legislature, repugnant to the constitution, is void ’’ and therefore not law ; (2) 
it is the “‘ duty of the judicial department to say what the law is "’ ; and (3) “ so 
if a law be in opposition to the constitution ”’, the courts must “ disregard the law "’ 
and thereby give effect to the constitution. ‘‘ The framers of the Constitution *’, 
says the Court, “‘ contemplated that instrument as a rule for the government of 
courts, as well as of the legislature ” ; and the opinion closes by referring to the 
supremacy of the Constitution over the laws indicated by Article VI, section 2, 
which declares : “‘ This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof . . . shall be the supreme law of the land.”’ 

* Brinton Coxe: Judicial Powers and Unconstitutional Legislation (1893). 
Charles A. BEarp : The Supreme Court and the Constitution (1912). Max FARRAND : 
The Framing of the Constitution (1913), especially pp. 156-157. Blaine Free Moore : 
The Supreme Court and Unconstitutional Legislation (pamphlet); Studies in History, 
Economics, Public Law, No. 133, Columbia University (1913). Charles Grove 
Haines : The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy (1914), especially Ch. IV. 
Edward 8. Corwin : The Doctrine of Judicial Review (1914). Robert von Moscn- 
ZISKER: Judicial Review of Legislation (1923). Charles WARREN: Congress, the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court (1925), especially Ch. II. 

The excellence of the doctrine has, however, been frequently and vigorously 
challenged thoughout the history of the United States. Hares, op. cit., gives 
reference to many earlier articles and books. See also MoscuzisKer, op. cit., 
p. 8, note. For modern examples of such challenges (also questioning the historical 
validity of the doctrine), see the following. Walter CLark (late Chief Justice of 
North Carolina): Government by Judges (a popular address, 1914, reprinted as 
Senate Document 610, 63rd Congress, 2nd session). Jackson H. RAusTon : “ Judi- 
cial Control over Legislatures ", in 54 American Law Review 1 and 193 (1920). 
Also Mr. Ratston’s Study and Report jor the American Federation of Labour on 
this subject (pamphlet, revised and enlarged, 1923). The attitude of labour on 
this question is particularly treated by WARREN, op. cit., Ch. VIT, 

* It is sometimes erroneously assumed that the disregarding of laws violative 
of the United States Constitution is a prerogative of the Supreme Court. On the 
contrary all courts, both State and federal, are bound to disregard laws conflicting 
with it. The Supreme Court of the United States merely has the last say by means 
of revision of lower court decisions on the question of constitutionality. 
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legislation has been greatest, some provisions of the Constitution 
are held not to address themselves to the judiciary. Thus in 
Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington', the United States Supreme 
Court, because it refused to charge itself with the execution of 
Article IV, section 4 — “The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form of government ” — 
would give no consi:leration to the claim that a workman’s compen- 
sation Act of the State of Washington was a departure from a 
republican form of government’. 

A written constitution habitually (a) sets up a frame of govern- 
ment and (4) limits governmental power over the individual. 
Where there is a federal state, each of these functions may become 
complicated. By the Constitution of the United States, not only, 
on the one hand, is a national government of three departments 
created, and a division of powers between the nation and the several 
States effected ; but, on the other, limits are placed on the power 
both of the United States and of the States, for the protection 
of the individual. In the constitutions of the several States are 
found restrictions on the powers of the States in favour of the 
individual, similar to those contained in the national Constitution. 

The courts interpret and enforce every kind of these grants and 
limitations of power. Thus a law of Congress may be unconstitu- 
tional (a) because it crosses the boundary between the rights of 
the state and those of the individual, or (6) because it crosses the 
boundary between the United States and the States of the Union, 
or (c) because it crosses the boundary separating the work of one 
agency of government from another (e.g. imposes executive or 
legislative duties on the judiciary). There is, of course, no inherent 
necessity that these three types of question should all be decided 
by the same tribunals. Any one of these frontiers might be patrolled 
by some other organ of the state. It would not be shocking if 
a special body, like the Constitutional Court in Czechoslovakia, 
should be authorised to settle disputes between the constitutionally 
created departments or officers of the national government ; or 
if the United States Senate were to determine the dividing line 
between national and State authority ; or if the Congress, like the 
Assembly of France, were to be ultimate guardian of the guaranties 
of liberties of the individual from infringement by the state. Each 


1 243 U.S. 219 (1917). 
* For a general discussion of ‘ Judicial Self-limitation " see 37 Harvard Law 
Revicw 338 (1924). See also 38 Idem 296 and 39 Idem 221. 
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of these is a distinct type of conflict’ ; but all are clearly within the 
competence of courts in the United States. 

A State statute has an even longer gauntlet to run. Not only 
may it violate the State constitution by infringing the liberties 
of the individual or the sphere of power of some State officer ; 
but it may violate the federal Constitution by infringing the liberties 
of the individual, guaranteed as they are from interference by the 
separate States as well as by the Union, or it may invade the domain 
of the national authority. 

The conflicts of power here enumerated as clear-cut issues do 
not of course so appear in federal and State constitutions. The 
authority of the national government arises from provisions of the 
Constitution making express or implied grants to the President 
or Congress, or to the federal judiciary, of powers therebefore 
residing in the States*. Thus the lines between the departments 
and the line between States and nation are drawn by the same 
clauses. On the other hand the freedom of the individual is 
maintained sometimes affirmatively, as in Amendment V, “ No 
person shall... be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law ” (construed to restrict the power of the United 
States only) ; sometimes by express restriction, as in Amendment I, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion... or abridging the freedom of speech”, or in Amend- 
ment XIV, “ No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 





» Justice Holmes said in an address in 1913 : ** I do not think the United States 
would come to an end if we [the Supreme Court] lost our power to declare an act 
of Congress void. I do think the Union would be imperilled if we could not make 
that declaration as to the laws of the several States.’’ (Oliver Wendell Hoimes : 
Collected Legal Papers, p. 295.) It seems probable, both from what follows and 
from his judicial record, that what he had in mind was the distinction between laws 
violative of rights constitutionally guaranteed to individuals and Jaws of the States 
invading the field of national authority. Justice Walter Clark of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court in an address the following year (Government by Judges, cited above) 
similarly says in arguing against judicial supremacy : “ The provision that ‘ the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws made in pursuance thereof shall be 
supreme’. . . does not authorise the court to hold any act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional, but it means that when a State statute or constitution conflicts with the 
federal Constitution and statutes enacted by Congress under its authority, the 
latter shall govern. ” 


* “ The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.’ United States Constitution, Amendment X. 

Most of the express grants are in Article I, section 8: “ The Congress shall 
have power (1) To lay and collect taxes . . ., {2) To borrow money .. . , (3) To regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian Triber, (4)... .”" 
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States, nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” Moreover, 
prohibitions in favour of the Union are intermingled with prohibi- 
tions in favour of the individual, as in Article I, section 10. And 
there are several instances of “ concurrent power” of nation and 
States. Both may and do levy indirect taxes and income taxes. 
“Congress and the several States” have “concurrent power to 
enforce ” the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment. State legis- 
lation concerning local maritime matters and __inter-State 
commerce is valid if it does not conflict with Congressional 
action — a line of demarcation still so hazy as to evoke a great 
deal of litigation. 

Among the examples just given will be found those provisions 
of the United States Constitution most significant in connection 
with labour legislation. 

For several reasons it seems unnecessary to discuss the State 
constitutions, even those of the important industrial States. 
First, their provisions that have been held fatal to labour legisla- 
tion are substantially like provisions of the national Constitution. 
Second, it is thought that the highest State courts! are less inclined 
to hold legislation violative of the fundamental law of the State 
than is the Supreme Court to hold legislation violative of the 
federal Constitution. If this is so, it is because State judges are 
apt to share the views of legislators, an effect largely due to their 
selection, like that of legislators, by popular vote*. And, most 
important, the ease of amending State constitutions is generally 
much greater than that of altering the United States Constitution’ ; 
so that even if legislation is thrown out by the courts, the State 


1 The State-constitutionality of legislation may arise in federal as well as State 
courts. But the views of the State courts prevail, for the rule of comity is now 
well recognised that the interpretation of the State constitution and statutes 
(hence the determination of whether they conflict) by the highest State court will 
be followed by all courts. Only if that State court has not yet passed on the ques 
tion presented, will any other court consider on its merits the question of State- 
constitutionality. 


* In Massachusetts, it should be noted, the judges are appointed by the Governor. 
A few other of the older States have never carried democracy to the point of election 
of judges by the people. 

* In practice the amendment of the United States Constitution requires a two- 
thirds vote of each House of Congress and approval by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures. The State constitutions of course differ as to method of amendment. 
A typical requirement is a majority vote of each house of two successive legislatures 
and a majority vote of the electorate. 
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constitution will soon be changed if there is a lasting preponderance 
of public approval of the legislation’. 


Ul. Toe CoNFLICT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE STATES 


First let us advert to some laws to which the constitutional 
objection raised has been the invasion by the State of the field 
of action of the nation, or vice versa*, reserving for fuller considera- 
tion the more important class of laws, both State and federal, 
alleged to violate rights of the individual. 

Two groups of laws fall into this first class : (a) laws relating 
to employers’ liability for workmen’s injuries; (6) child labour 
laws. 


(a) Laws relating to Workmen’s Injuries 


In 1906 Congress passed a statute whereby ‘‘ every common 
carrier engaged in trade or commerce in the District of Columbia,... 
or between the several States... or with foreign nations” was 
made liable for injury or death of any employee due to its negligence. 
The common-law “ fellow-servant rule” (barring recovery if the 
negligence of a co-employee contributed to the injury) was abolished ; 
and for the absolute common-law bar in case of fault of the victim 
(contributory negligence) was substituted the principle of comparing 
the fault of the two parties. 

The law was held unconstitutional in the First Employers’ 
Liability Cases*, on the ground that‘ being addressed to all common 
carriers engaged in inter-State commerce and imposing a liability 
upon them in favour of any of their employees, without qualifica- 
tion or restriction as to the business in which the carriers or their 


? Thus when in Ives v. South Buffalo R. Co., 201 N.Y. 271 (1911), the 
New York Workmen’s Compensation Act was held unconstitutional, the New York 
constitution was immediately amended. 

* No labour statutes have been attacked as penetrating the province of some 
other department of the United States government, so far as the present writer 
is aware. But some State legislation establishing administrative boards has been 
upset on the theory that the legislature could not delegate legislative power or 
judicial power to executive bodies, because it would confound the doctrine of the 
separation of powers, expressly or impliedly found in most American constitutions. 
But the courts have gradually sapped the strength of this doctrine as an obstacle 
to labour legislation, and it has never found sufficient favour with the Supreme 
Court to cause the overthrow of Congressional legislation. 

* 207 U.S. 463 (1908). 

* Ibid., p. 498. 
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employees may be engaged at the time of the injury, it of necessity 
includes subjects wholly outside of the power of Congress. The 
power of Congress to regulate inter-State commerce is not, according 
to this decision, a power to regulate all the employment relations 
between persons engaged in the business of inter-State transporta- 
tion. Four justices thought the Act should be sustained by interpret- 
ing it to refer only to injuries occurring in the carrying on of inter- 
State commerce’. The result of the decision was the passage of 
a second and valid* employers’ liability Act limited to employees 
engaged, at the time of injury, in inter-State railroad transportation. 

State employers’ liability Acts, of more general application, 
were soon superseded by the more drastic rule of “ workmen’s 
compensation ” laws, whereby the employer is liable for such 
harm as befalls an employee due to risks characteristic of the 
employment. Not only is fault of the workman no bar to his 
employer’s legal responsibility, but that responsibility attaches 
regardless of the latter’s fault. Such statutes have been repeatedly 
contested on other constitutional grounds which will be discussed 
later. At this point will be mentioned only the litigation of the 
conflict between State and national authority that the New York 
workmen’s compensation law evoked. 

In New York Central R.R. v. Winfield®, it was claimed that, 
since the national Employers’ Liability Act did not refer to liability 
when an accident occurred without a carrier’s fault, the State law 
which did apply in all industries to this situation would govern 
the liability of a carrier to its employee so injured even when 
engaged in inter-State commerce. In an impressively statisticised 
dissenting opinion Justice Brandeis supported this thesis, but the 
majority view was that nothing in the Federal Act* “ pointed 
to any purpose to leave the States free to require compensation 


‘ The Court unanimously sustained the law as to accidents in territory not 
within a State ‘e.g. the District of Columbia). El Paso R. v. Guttierrez, 215 U.S. 
87 (1909). 

* This was held constitutional in the Second Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 
U.S. 1 (1912). 

Possibly the earlier law would now he sustained, for the Transportation Act, 
i920, which regulates the rates of transportation to be paid by the public to carriers 
engaged in inter-State commerce even when the carriage involved is entirely within 
« State, haz been sustained by the Supreme Court. R.R. Commission of Wisconsin 
v. Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R.R., 257 U.S. 563 (1922}. And the late United 
States Railroad Labour Board’s authority, such as it was, applied to all the employ- 
ment relationships of railroads engaged in inter-State commerce. See Pennsylvania 
R.R. v. Labour Board, 261 U.S. 72 (1923). 

® 244 U.S. 147 (1917). 

* Ibid., p. 160. 
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where the Act withholds it ”. The Act in short! “ is comprehensive 
and also exclusive ” in the field of railroad’s liability for accidents 
to employees engaged in inter-State commerce. The effect of the 
decision was not (as in the First Employers’ Liability Cases) to 
knock out a labour law in toto, but merely to establish that the 
New York law did not, owing to the legislation of Congress, apply 
to any accidents to railroad workers engaged in carrying on inter- 
State commerce?. 

Almost simultaneously the Supreme Court was called on to 
decide whether this New York law could constitutionally apply 
to accidents to stevedores*. Though the Employers’ Liability 
Act covered railroading only and not shipping, it was successfully 
contended that theState law was inapplicable because the regulation 
of maritime pursuits was so exclusively within the national power 
(though there was no apposite legislation) that the State was 
impotent. The majority opinion declares that State legislation 
is invalid if it* “ contravenes the essential purpose expressed by 
an Act of Congress or works material prejudice to the characteristic 
features of the general maritime law or interferes with the proper 
harmony and uniformity of that law in its international and inter- 
State relations "5. This rule has prevailed under the guidance of 
Justice McReynolds, who wrote this opinion, despite vigorous 
dissents ‘by four of the justices; and has markedly influenced 
labour legislation concerning maritime workers. The rule is not 
an interpretation of the express power of Congress “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States ”, 
but is- derived from the constitutional provision (Article III, 
section 2, paragraph 1) which extends the judicial power of the 
United States “ to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ", 
which had already been held by implication to empower Congress 
to modify the maritime law, though leaving some power of legisla- 
tion over maritime matters to the States. 

Congress thereupon attempted to validate State compensation 





' [bid., p. 151. 

? “ In the absence of federal statute providing a different rule”’, State legislation 
such as this is valid. Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U.S. 352, 408 (1913); Valley 
8.8. Co. v. Wattawa, 244 U.S. 202 (1917). 

* Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U.S. 205 (1917). 

* Ibid., p. 216. 

* Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U.S. 149, 160 (1920), restates the 
rule: “ The Constitution . . . took from the States all power, by legislation or 
judicial decision, to contravene the essential purposes of, or to work material injury 
to, characteristic features of such [general maritime] law or to interfere with its 
harmony and uniformity in its international and inter-State relations. "’ 
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laws by amending the United States Judicial Code expressly to 
save their validity. But this was, again by a five to four majority, 
held unconstitutional, on the ground that Congress cannot delegate 
federal legislative power to the States, and thus create diversity 
where the Constitution intended uniformity’. 

Congress made another attempt to invigorate State legislation 
regarding water workers, this time, however, excluding crews of 
ships from its operation, hoping thereby to obviate the objection 
that State legislation destroyed the required uniformity of maritime 
law. But the Supreme Court was obdurate. In Washington + 
Dawson and Co.? the Court declared : 


Without doubt Congress has power to alter, amend, or revise maritime 
law by statutes of general application . . . [such as] for compensating 
injured employees ; but [this power] may not be delegated to the several 
States. The grant of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction looks to 
uniformity : otherwise wide discretion is left to Congress. 


Congress alone, therefore, can enact a valid compensation law 
applying to persons engaged in maritime work on navigable water*. 


(b) Child Labour Laws 


The two attempts of Congress to attain a national minimum 
standard for conditions of child labour have been as unsuccessful 
as its contemporaneous attempts to permit diversity as to maritime 
workmen’s compensation laws. The national government, being 
one of delegated powers, has no authority to pass social or labour 
legislation except as ancillary to some interest within its constituted 
authority. Legislation of this kind is prima facie within the sphere 
of State action. 

Laws restricting the labour cf children had been enacted by 
many of the States before the first federal law was passed by 
Congress in 1916. This law purported to be an exercise of the 


1 Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U.S. 149 (1920). The striking develop- 
ment of constitutional law regarding the admiralty power in the period 1917-1922 
is well presented by John G. Patrrey : ‘‘ The Common Law Courts and the Law 
of the Sea’, in 36 Harvard Law Review 776 (1923). See also Washington vr. 
Dawson and Co., 264 U.S. 219, especially 236, note 18 (1924). 

® 264 U.S. 219, 227 (1924). 

* In Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. v. Rohde, 257 U.S. 459 (1922), the Court 
sustained the constitutionality of a State statute applied to a carpenter working 
on a ship which, though already afloat, was still under construction, and in Industrial 
Com. v. Nordenholt Co., 259 U.S. 263 (1922), to a stevedore on a dock unloading 
cargo ; because in the one case the work was, according to precedent, non-maritime. 
and in the other the accident took place ashore. 
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national power to regulate inter-State commerce, and took the 
form of an exclusion from inter-State commerce of articles which 
had been produced in establishments where children were employed 
at a younger age or for other hours than those laid down in the 
statute. The Act was successfully assailed! as not within the 
commerce power and therefore violative of Amendment X*. The 
Supreme Court divided five to four, the majority, speaking by 
Justice Day, interpreting the commerce clause to permit Congress 
to prohibit “ the use of the facilities of inter-State commerce ” 
only when the purpose of their use was “ the accomplishment of 
harmful results ”*. The power might be, and has been, exercised 
to protect consumers of what is transported, as well as persons 
engaged in the carrying on of commerce ; but the majority main- 
tained that it did not extend to the protection of the producers : 


The making of goods and the mining of coal are not commerce’. . . . 
Nor does the fact that these things are to be afterwards shipped or used 
in inter-State commerce make their production a part thereof. . . . 
To sustain this statute .. . would sanction an invasion by the federal 
power of the control of a matter purely local in its character, and over 
which no authority has been delegated to Congress in conferring the 
power to regulate commerce among the States’. 


The minority, speaking by Justice Holmes, maintained that 
this was literally a regulation (that is, a prohibition) of inter- 
State commerce, and that® : 


It does not matter whether the supposed evil [to overcome which 
the legislation is passed] precedes or follows the transportation. It is 
enough that in the opinion of Congress the transportation encourages 
the evil. . . . The Act does not meddle with anything belonging to 
the States. They may regulate their internal affairs and their domestic 
commerce as they like. But when they seek to send their products 
across the State line they are no longer within their rights. If there 
were no Constitution and no Congress their power to cross the line 
would depend on their neighbours. Under the Constitution such com- 
merce belongs not to the States but to Congress to regulate. It may 
carry out its views of public policy whatever indirect effect they may 
have on the activities of the States. Instead of being encountered by 
a prohibitive tariff at her boundaries the State encounters the public 
policy of the United States which is for Congress to express. 


? Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 (1918). 

* « The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

* Loc. cit., p. 27). 

* Ibid., p. 272. 

* Ibid., p. 276. 

* Ibid., p. 279. 
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The reasoning of the majority appears to make it equally 
unconstitutional for Congress to prohibit import from abroad of 
articles of anti-social origin. Yet the tariff structure of the United 
States, as of many other countries, is based on the protection not 
of the distributor nor of the consumer, but of the producer, that 
is, based on the protection of home industry. True, the home 
producers to be protected are the competitors with the producers 
ef the articles subjected to the more or less prohibitive tariff ; 
but such protection was one purpose of the federal child labour 
law —- the protection of producers in States with high child labour 
standards from the competition of producers in States with low 
standards. And, as Justice Holmes inferentially asks, what has 
become of that sovereign power, once inherent in the separate 
States, to exclude goods coming from another State, which the 
Court holds does not now reside in Congress ? 

Whatever the weakness of Hammer v. Dagenhart, the majority s 
method of looking behind the form of exercise of a power of the 
national government to the object of its exercise has now received 
the approval of the whole Court (with a single inarticulate excep- 
tion) in the Child Labour Tax Case!. This case involved the statute 
of 1919 by which Congress made a second attempt to eliminate 
objectionable child labour, this time purporting to act under the . 
power “ to Jay and collect taxes ” (Article I, section 8, paragraph 1). 
The tax levied on mines and factories not conforming to the stan 
dard -—— the same standard as in the Act of 1916 — was prohibitive 
and was therefore in effect a penalty. But for the fact that several 
earlier cases had sustained prohibitive taxes on the ground that 
it was improper for the courts to enquire into the purpose of Congress 
(cases, by the way, which Justice Holmes relied on in part in his 
dissent in the first child labour case), a constitutional amendment 
to empower Congress to regulate child labour would probably 
have been at once proposed?. But the precedents gave the impres- 
sion that a child labour tax law would stand though the regulation 
of inter-State commerce in child labour products had fallen. The 
child labour tax law, like the earlier Jaw, was actually enforced 
for a few months before it was found to be unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court purported to distinguish the earlier tax cases, but 





' 259 U.S. 20 (1922). 

? Such an amendment was proposed by Congress soon after the decision of the 
Child Labour Tax Case. The temper of the country now being unfriendly to any 
increase of national authority, the amendment has been approved by only a small 
minority of the necessary three-fourths of the States and has been expressly dis- 
approved by more. 
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really overruled much that had been said, and looked behind the 
form of the statute. To quote Chief Justice Taft? : 

The case before us cannot be distinguished from that of Hammer v. 
Dagenhart. The Congressional power over inter-State commerce is, 
within its proper scope, just as complete and unlimited as the congres- 
sional power to tax, and the legislative motivei n its exercise is just as 
free from judicial suspicion and enquiry. Yet when Congress threatened 
to stop inter-State commerce in ordinary and necessary commodities, 
unobjectionable as subjects of transportation, and to deny the same 
to the people of a State in order to coerce them into compliance with 
Congress’s regulation of State concerns, the Court said this was not 
in fact regulation of inter-State commerce, but rather that of State 
concerns and was invalid. So here the so-called tax is a penalty to 
coerce people of a State to act as Congress wishes them to act in respect 
of a matter completely the business of the State government under 
the Federal Constitution. 


In all the cases thus far discussed the contest was in effect 
between the States and the nation. The one had legislated concern- 
ing a matter alleged to be within the authority of the other. Cases 
of this type must be clearly distinguished from the much more 
numerous decisions now to be taken up which concern attacks on 
legislaticn because it invades liberties reserved to the individual 
person. 


Ill. THe CoNFLICT BETWEEN STATE AND INDIVIDUAL 


This second class of decisions might be grouped according to 
the several constitutional provisions involved. But time has worn 
away somewhat the distinctions between these limitations on 
governmental power ; so that they largely overlap. Then again 
the due-process clauses of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
need to be considered together, as the two differ only in that one 
limits the power of the United States and the other that of the 
States. So it seems more practical to group these cases by the 
subject-matter of the statutes involved’. 

It should be realised that judicial application of those express 
constitutional limitations which lay down general principles, as 
distinguished from specific rules, is largely of recent date. Thus 
the due-process clauses, which are now the chief constitutional 





» Loc. cit., p. 39. 

* Cf. Labour Laws thai have been Declared Unconstitutional, by Lindley D. CLARK, 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics No. 321 (1922), a trust- 
worthy and convenient digest of State and federal legislation which has been upsct 
by the courts. 
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obstacles of labour legislation, have had a short, though very 
active, judicial history. 

The Fifth Amendment, among other provisions, declares that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. This limitation, ... directed only against the federal govern. 
ment, . . . was put into the Constitution in 1791, but did not come 
before the Supreme Court till 1855. In 1868 the Fourteenth Amendment 
was adopted, which provides [among other things] that no State shall 
“deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law”. . . . The States not being sovereignties of limited powers 
as in the case of the national government, the limitation put upon them 
by the requirement of due process has called for more constant inter- 
pretation in connection with their varied activities’. 


“ Due process ”, however, is a principle sanctified by all the 
State constitutions and its history dates back at least to Magna 
Charta. The reasons that it played so small a part in American 
constitutional law up to fifty years ago are two. (1) During the 
first century of American independence there was little effor: 
to carry legislation into new social and economic fields. It was 
a period of decided individualism. The socialistic trend did uct 
set in till the sparsely populated pioneering land-tilling and sea- 
faving nation began to change into a city-dwelling, mining and 
manufacturing nation®. (2) Besides the absence during this period 
of legislation restricting the freedom to use physical property and 
human labour, there was a feeling prevalent among constitutional 
lawyers that “ due process ” was solely procedural, merely affirm- 
ing “ the right of trial according to the process and proceedings 
of the common law ”®. 

Only recent cases therefore throw much light on the present 
bounds of the exercise of legislative power in the realm of labour. 
But several dozen legislatures have supplied in the last thirty 
years plenty of statutory material for the courts to mete and test. 

The regulation of the conditions of work performed for the 
state or its agencies must be distinguished from the ordinary case 
of a general regulation of labour, for here the state is both sovereign 
and, through some agency, party to a contract*. In the latter capa- 
city it may name any terms which a private contractor may, in 


' Charles K. Burpice : The Law of the American Constitution, p. 406. 

* One of the earlicst State cases holding a change in substantive law uncon 
stitutional on the ground of violation of ‘* due process” or “ the law of the land” 
(to use the Magna Charta phrase) was a New York statute prohibiting liquor manu- 
facture ! Wyneheimer v. People, 13 N.Y. 378 (1855). 

8 Joseph Story : Commentaries on the Constitution (Ist ed., 1833), § 1783. 

‘ These two functions of the state are interestingly presented in H. Schmit: 
end Son v. Milwaukee, 185 Wis. 119 (1924). 
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the formation of the contract!. But once having made the contract, 
it has no more freedom to alter the contract (except by consent 
of the other party) than it has to alter a subsisting contract to 
which it is not a party’. 

The statutes regulating labour in private industry® may be 
taken up in the following groups : (a) prohibition of certain employ- 
ments or requirements of licences ; (6) conditions of employment 
other than wages ; (c) wages ; (d) liability for workmen’s incap- 
acitation; (e) restrictions on quitting employment or discharging 
employees ; (/) regulation of industrial struggles and their settle 
ment. 


(a) Prohibition and Licensing 


Statutes forbidding people to carry on certain traces without 
first obtaining a license, contingent usually on passing an ex2mina 
tion, have been universally upheld provided they are not unreason- 
able (i.e. have a tendency to correct some evil) nor unreasonably 
discriminatory. Licensing or total prohibition of dealing in intoxi 
cating drinks was of course in force in all the States long before 
national prohibition was resorted to. Such legislation a vast 


amount, for the subject has evoked great popular interest has 
never been substantially limited by constitutional restrictions‘. 
This legislation was of course devoted almost entirely to the pro 
tection of consumers, not producers. But it illustrates as well as 
any labour legislation that the Constitution does not stand in the 


' Atkins v. Kansas, 19] U.S. 207 (1903) ; Heim v. McCall, 239 U.S. 175 (1915) ; 
Crane v. New York, 239 U.S. 195 (1915); Wagner v. Milwaukee, 180 Wis. 640 
(1923), 266 U.S. 585 (1924). 

Some earlier State cases have held otherwise. See Labour Laws that have been 
Declared Unconstitutional, supra, pp. 36, 53, 77-78. So far as the holding rests on 
the United States Constitution, they are therefore overruled. But see Connally 
v. General Construction Co., 269 U.S. 385 (1926), holding the phrase “ current rate 
of wages”’ so indefinite and uncertain as to be a violation of ‘* due process of law * 
And see note, 39 Harvard Law Review 871 (1926). 

* U.S. Constitution, Article I, section 10, paragraph 1, forbids any State to 
pass any “‘ law impairing the obligation of contracts *’. This means that the obli- 
gation even of a State’s own contracts cannot be impaired. Dartmouth College 
v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518 (1819). But see Beer Co. v. Marsachusetts, 97 U.S. 
25 (1877). Articlo I, section 9, paragraph 3, forbids the United States to pass any 
“ex post facto law”. This provision, however, has been given a narrow interpre- 
tation ; cf. Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall. 393 (1789) ; Johannessen v. United States, 225 U.S. 
227, 242 (1912). The prohibition on the national government which prevents 
impairment ot the obligation of contracts, if any, is the Fifth Amendment. Sinking- 
Fund Cases, 99 U.S. 700, 718, and 736 (1878); Louisville and Nashville R.R. v. 
Mottley, 219 U.S. 467 (1911) ; New York v. United States, 257 U.S. 591, 601 (1922). 

* On the special regime of public utilities, cf. Charles Wolff Packing Co. v. 
Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U.S. 522, 541-544 (1923). 

‘ Bartemeye r v. Iowa, 18 Wall. 129 1873). 
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way of the exercise of “ the police power ”, which, in the words 
of Justice Holmes', “ may be put forth in aid of whatis . . . held 
by the prevailing morality or strong and preponderant opinion 
to be greatly and immediately necessary to the public welfare ”. 

But the courts do not of course defer to legislative opinion as 
to the necessity of legislation. They try rather to discover whether 
an evil may fairly be thought to exist and whether the means 
adopted by the legislature to meet it are reasonable and fair?. 
Prohibition’ of most callings would violate the Constitution. 
Even licensing of a few has been held unreasonable on the ground 
that no necessity could be shown for such regulation‘. And statutes 
setting up various tests or exemptions not rationally related to 
the evil: to be corrected have been overthrown®. 

The most usual type of discrimination that has been held 
unconstitutional is one preferring citizens of the enacting State, 
or citizens of the United States, over foreigners. This type of 
discrimination, indeed, unless it applies solely to persons directly 
or indirectly employed by the State, has in all sorts of situations 
been consistently struck down. Aliens and corporations are just 
as much “ persons ” within the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
as are citizens® ; and it is usually a denial of the “ equal protection 


of the laws ” to discriminate against aliens (except as to political 





1 Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104, 111 (1911), a unanimous decision 
sustaining the constitutionality of a State statute levying a tax on banks to form a 
general depositors’ guarantee fund. 

2 « If looking at all the circumstances that attend, or which may ordinarily 
attend, the pursuit of a particular calling, the State [legislature] thinks that certain 
admitted evils cannot be successfully reached unless that calling be actually prohibited, 
the courts cannot interfere, unless, looking through mere forms and at the substance 
of the matter, they can say that the statute enacted professedly to protect the public 
morals has no real or substantial relation to that object ’’ ; Booth v. Illinois, 184 
U.S. 425, 429 (1902). The question is: “Is this a fair, reasonable, and appropriate 
exercise of the police power of the State, or is it an unreasonable, unnecessary, and 
arbitrary interference with the right of the individual to his personal liberty or to 
enter into those contracts in relation to labour which may seem to him appro- 
priate...?°’ Lochner v. New York, 198 U.S. 45, 56 (1905). If the State in 
passing laws exerts “‘ the police power... in an arbitrary or oppressive manner, 
such laws may be annulled as violative of rights protected by the Constitution "’ ; 
McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U.S. 539, 547 (1909). 

* Even regulation, e.g. of private employment agencies, which in practive is 
prohibitory; Adams v. Tanner, 244 U.S. 590 (1917). 

* E.g. horseshoeing : in re Aubry, 36 Wash. 308 (1904). 

’ E.g. experience, instead of fitness, in railroad employment ; Smith v. Texas, 
233 U.S. 630, (1914), 

* Ex parte Case, 20 Idaho 128 (1911); Ha parte Kotta, 187 Cal. 27 (1921). 
But corporations are not “ citizens ” within the rule that “‘ no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States ’’ (Amendment XIV) ; Orient Ins. Co. v. Daggs, 172 U.S. 561 
(1899) ; Western Turf Association v. Greenberg, 204 U.S. 359 (1907). 
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rights'). Even if the discrimination is in the administration of 
a law only, it will be held violative of this equal-protection clause’. 
No such provision limits the power of the United States ; it is 
therefore doubtful whether federal legislation could be invalid 
merely because it discriminated against aliens. Where the discrim- 
ination is between citizens of the enacting State and other citizens 
of the United States, the legislation is further contrary to the 
principle (Article IV, section 2) that “ the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States ”*, Likewise discrimination by a State between 
domestic and foreign materials is unconstitutional as a burden on 
inter-State commerce, which is prohibited by implication‘. 

Restriction on engaging in business is being generally resorted 
to in the case of those public utilities where competition is no 
longer socially desirable. New railroads may not be built, new 
bus lines operated, new water power developed, without authority 
of the state. These statutes are unquestionably constitutional. 

A work permit for minors is exacted by statute in many juris- 
dictions, to facilitate the enforcement of compulsory education 
laws or for other purposes. Like virtually all restrictions on the 
freedom of minors, this legislation encounters no constitutional 
obstacles. 


(6) Incidents of Employment other than Wages 


The regulation of wages is treated as something different in 
kind from other regulations®. It is therefore here reserved for 
separate discussion after an examination of statutes regulating 
hours of labour, safety, sanitation, and other incidents to the 
doing of work. These statutes are valid, if their incidence is not 





* Truax v. Raich, 239 U.S. 33 (1915). 

* Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 (1886). 

* Ward v. Maryland, 12 Wall. 418 (1871); Rogers v. Adsit, 115 Mich. 441 
(1897). 

* Welton ». Missouri, 91 U.S. 275 (1876). 

’ The power of the Inter-State Commerce Commission in this regard is involved 
in Texas and Pacific Railway Co. v. Gulf Railway Co., 270 U.S. — (1926). 

* “ Price-fixing ’’, whether for services or for goods, seems to be particularly 
repugnant to the Constitution. Munn ». Illinois, 94 U.S. 113 (1876); Block wv. 
Hirsch, 256 U.S. 135 (1921) ; Lemke v. Farmers Grain Co., 258 U.S. 50 (1922); 
Adkins v. Children’s.Hospital, 261 U.S. 525 (1923). P. F. La Foiigrre : “Regula- 
tion of Prices ”, in 1 Wisconsin Law Review 407 (1922). In both Wilson v. New, 
243 U.S. 332 (1917), and Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U.S. 426 (1917), there is the strong 
implication than an “ hours-of-service law” stands on a surer constitutional 
footing than a “ wage law ”’. 
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arbitrary or unreasonably discriminatory. A discussion of those 
that have been overturned will reveal the boundary line of reason- 
ableness that is being “ pricked out ”?. 

As far back as 1897 the Supreme Court sustained legislation 
limiting hours of labourers in dangerous employments*?. And 
though there remained doubt in the minds of some courts*, time 
has brought a general acceptance of the Supreme Court’s view. 

Likewise, early denials‘ of the lawfulness of restricting generally 
the hours of women’s work have been dispelled by Muller v. Oregon’, 
in which the harm to women from overwork was so tellingly 
presented in a brief quoting the testimony of experts from over 
the world that the Supreme Court unanimously sustained the law. 
“When a question of fact is debated and debatable ”, said the 
Court*®, “ and the extent to which a special constitutional limitation 
goes is affected by the truth in respect to that fact, a widespread 
and long-continued belief concerning it is worthy of consideration. ” 
And after discussing differences between man’s and woman's 
physical strength and their social and legal position, the Court 
concludes that “ legislation designed for her protection may be 
sustained’, even when like legislation is not necessary for men 
and could not be sustained. ” 


‘ * The limits set to property by other public interests present themselves as 
a branch of what is called the police power of the state. The boundary at which 
the conflicting interests balance cannot be determined by any general formula in 
advance, but points in the line, or helping to establish it, are fixed by decisions 
that this or that concrete case falls on the nearer or farther side.” iJ. Holmes 
in Hudson Water Co. v. McCarter, 209 U.S. 349, 355 (1908). 

‘‘ The boundary of the police power beyond which its exercise becomes an 
invasion of the guaranty of liberty under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution is not easy to mark. Our Court has been laboriously engaged 
in pricking out a line in successive cases.’ C.J. Taft, dissenting in Adkins °. 
Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, 562 (1923). 

* Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 366. 

* I.g. In re Morgan, 26 Colo. 415 (1899), holding a similar law violative of « 
State “‘ due process ”’ clause. 

* Ritchie v. People, 155 Ill. 98 (1895) (eight-hour law), and People v. Williams, 
189 N.Y. 131 (1907) (law prohibiting night work). 

5 208 U.S. 412 (1908). 

* Ibid., p. 420. 

7 Such legislation has repeatedly been sustained since ; most recently in Radice 
v. New York, 264 U.S. 292 (1924). And such legislation is no longer held repugnant 
to State constitutions. Ritchie v. Wayman, 244 II]. 509 (1910) (ten-hour law valid). 
People v. Schweinler Press, 214 N.Y. 395 (1915), repudiating People ». Williams, 
supra, because now “ the opinion and belief have spread and strengthened that such 
night work is injurious to women ” 

Even in the Williams case the statute was held constitutional in restricting 
children’s labour. Child labour laws have always been recognised as not offensive 
to constitutional guarantees of liberty and property. Sturges Co. ”. 
Beauchamp, 231 U.S. 320 (1913). 
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But it remains doubtful whether legislation limiting men’s 
working hours in occupations not inherently dangerous is thwarted 
by the Constitution. In Lochner v. New York!, subsequent to 
Holden v. Hardy, the Court so held in a five to four decision, adverse 
to a law limiting the work hours of bakers, the Court declaring? : 


There can be no fair doubt that the trade of a baker, in and of itself, 
is not an unhealthy one to that degree which would authorise the legis- 
lature to interfere with the right to labour and with the right of free 
contract on the part of the individual. . . . The trade of a baker does 
not appear to be as healthy as some other trades, and is also vastly 
more healthy than still others. . . . The Act is not, within any fair 
meaning of the term, a health law, but is an illegal interference with 
the right of individuals . . . to make contracts regarding labour on 
such terms as they may think best. . . . Statutes of the nature of 
that under review, limiting the hours in which grown and intelligent 
men may labour to earn their living, are mere meddlesome interferences 
with the rights of the individual. 


The dissenting judges, however, thought this statute a reason- 
ably suitable means for remedying the dangers to health arising 
from the inequality in bargaining power of employer and employee. 
Justice Holmes in a separate dissent’ wrote his oft-quoted sentences: 

General propositions do not decide concrete cases. The decision will 
depend on a judgment or intuition more subtle than any particular 
major premise. 

Yet he proceeded of course to lay down a general proposition ; 
to wit : 

_ The word liberty in the Fourteenth Amendment is perverted when 
it : held to prevent the natural outcome of a dominant opinion, unless 
it con be said that a rational and fair man necessarily would admit 


that the statute proposed would infringe fundamental principles as 
they have been understood by the traditions of our people and our law‘. 


In Bunting v. Oregon® the Court sustained a law limiting to 
ten hours a day the hours of labour of any person working in any 
manufacturing establishment, with a proviso that employees 
might work overtime not to exceed three hours if paid at the rate 
of one and one-half times the regular wage. The opinion (five to 


* 198 U.S. 45 (1905). 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

* Ibid., p. 76. 

* The word “ liberty ’ as found in the Constitution has come to mean much 
besides its single meaning of freedom of locomotion which it had when the Fifth 
Amendment was adopted in 1791. The word “ property ” also now includes a 
multitude of interests quite apart from any material “ property ” in the popular 
sense. Charles WARREN : “*‘ The New Liberty under the Fourteenth Amendment ”’, 
in 39 Harvard Law Review 431 (1926). 

* 243 U.S. 426 (1917). 
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three) does not mention the Lochner case. After determining that 
it was fundamentally an hours-of-service law and therefore refusing 
to consider the contentions that would justify the law even as a 
regulation of wages, the Court very quickly disposed of the 
allegation of its unconstitutionality? : 


There is a contention made that the law, even regarded as regulating 
hours of service, is not either necessary or useful “ for preservation of 
the health of employees ”. . . . The record contains no facts to support 
the contention, and against it is the judgment of the legislature and 


the supreme court [of Oregon]. 


This case clearly sustains limitation of work to ten hours, so 
long as it has a relation to health. But whether the Court would 
sustain a more shortened day for men remains in doubt ; a doubt 
enhanced by the prominence given to the Lochner opinion in 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital?. The Bunting case is therein de- 
scribed® as supporting a law found “ necessary for the preservation 
of the health of employees” and “a reasonable regulation of 
hours of service ”. 

Thus hours-of-labour statutes are constitutional, though depriv- 
ing persons of liberty or property, because they are recognised 
to safeguard the health of the workers. But.if they go beyond 
what is reasonably necessary for this‘ or some other permitted 
purpose, they fall. 

Safety appliance laws are uniformly sustained on the kindred 
basis of safeguarding the bodies of the workers from accident. 
The execution of both these types of laws is usually devolved 
on.a board created for the purpose, to which is therewith entrusted 
the quasi-legislative power of making exceptions and adjustments 
in carrying out the purpose of the enactment. Such provisions 
have often been attacked as violative of the express or implied 
constitutional mandate that legislative and executive (and judicial) 
powers of the state be exercised only by legislative and executive 
(and judicial) officers respectively. But the doctrine of “ separation 
of powers ” has suffered a breakdown in the face of the need of 





1 Ibid., p. 438. 
2 261 U.S. 525 (1923). 


* Ibid., p. 550. 
4 See the distinction drawn in Ritchie v. Wayman, 244 Ill. 509, 527 (1910), 


between that caso and Ritchie v. People, 155 Ill. 98 (1895). 
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expert officers with authority of the two (or the three) kinds in 
supervising the practical fulfilment of the injunctions, affirmative 
and negative, of such statutes’. 


(To be concluded.) 





* E.g. Schaezlein v. Cabaniss, 135 Cal. 466 (1902) ; State v. Lange Canning Co., 
164 Wis, 228, 241 (1916). Cf. Wichita R.R. v. Public Utilities Com., 260 U.S. 48, 58 
(1922). No provision of the federal Constitution is involved in these cases. The 
implied prohibition by that document of Congressional delegation of legislative 
power has been frequenty mentioned by the United State Supreme Court, but has 
never been a ground of decision of a case, unless possibly in such cases as Adkins 
*. Children’s Hospital, supra, where the closely related objection of “ the 
uncertainty of the statutory standard ” is relied on. 
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The Conciliation and Arbitration of 
Industrial Disputes : 


I. The Nature of Conciliation and Arbitration 


Measures for the conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes 
are a necessary adjunct to the modern organisation of production, 
and are so regarded in the great majority of industrial countries. 
Stoppages of work, although in themselves of considerable and increas- 
ing economic importance, particularly in certain countries, are on 
the whole less important than the industrial unrest of which they are 
a manifestation. This unrest is primarily due to a number of psycho- 
logical and economic causes and is greatly accentuated by the cyclical 
fluctuations to which industry is subject. The four main methods of 
preventing and settling industrial disputes — conciliation, enquiry, 
arbitration, and wage determination — all have their advantages 
and disadvantages. In no sense can any one of them be looked upon 
as a panacea for industrial unrest, and in any case two of the chief 
elements in the problem — basic human unrest and instinctive pug- 
nacity on the psychological side, the business cycle on the economic 
side — are out of the range of methods of conciliation and arbitration. 

Nevertheless, these four methods may be used with considerable 
effect in the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. Con- 
ciliation in its preventive aspect, as exemplified by joint industrial 
councils, can be utilised to bring out and develop the essential identity 
of interests of the two sides as partners in industry. All four methods 
can be used in various ways for the settling of differences arising 
between employers and employed — conciliation, enquiry, and 
arbitration dealing particularly with the psychological elements of the 
problem, and wage determination with the economic elements. 

In the present article the general argument thus briefly summarised 
is developed and exemplified. The two ensuing articles will be devoted 
to an analysis of the machinery of conciliation and arbitration and 
a synthesis of certain methods which, in practice, would appear to 
have given the most satisfactory results. 


4 DEQUATE machinery for the conciliation and arbitration 
4% of collective labour disputes is an essential part of the social 
and administrative equipment of the modern industrial 
state. The need for such machinery arises directly from the 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





industrial organisation of production. Technical organisation, 
the introduction of the factory system in the early days of the 
industrial revolution, went far towards destroying the personal 
bond that previously existed between master and man. Financial 
organisation, the development of the “ soulless ” limited company, 
deepened and widened the gulf thus made. Vocational organisation, 
the setting up of trade associations for the protection of the interests 
of workers and of employers, established the whole employer- 
employee relationship on a new basis. The necessity of organising 
this relationship and, in particular, of making provision for the 
conciliation and arbitration of such disputes as might arise, followed 
as a matter of course. The progressive increase of organisation 


— technical, financial, and vocational — throughout the whole 
field of production, renders this necessity every day more and more 
imperative. 


Some conception of the interest and importance attaching to 
the question of conciliation and arbitration may be gained from 
a rapid survey of recent and prospective legislation in this domain. 

In Europe, the adoption by Italy of a system of compulsory 
arbitration involving the total prohibition of stoppages of work 
is the outstanding event?. The machinery recently set up in 
Belgium with its unique device for inducing both parties to 
have recourse to conciliatory measures is also of great interest*. 
In France, after considerable discussion by the Superior Coun- 
cil of Labour, a Bill providing for compulsory conciliation 
has been drafted by the Government and referred to the Labour 
Commission®. In Great Britain, attempts are being made to 
increase the power and authority of the Whitley Councils which 
at present exist in some fifty trades and industries‘. In Germany 
a bill setting up new Labour courts is at present under discussion®. 
In Russia, the whole system of prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes has been completely changed within the last 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. 345-356 : 
“ Trade Union Reform in Italy ”, by Gino Arras; and INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrricE: Industrial and Labour Information (I. and L. I.), Vol. XVI, pp. 439- 
444; Vol. XVII, pp. 6-8. References are when possible given to Industrial and 
Labour Information, to which the reader may be referred for further details and 
particulars of the original sources of the information, these sources being in many 
cases less easily accessible than Industrial and Labour Information. 

* I. and L. I., Vol. XIX, pp. 12-16, 69-71. 

* Idem, Vol. XII, pp. 524-6. Cf. also No. 2040, Chambre des Députés, annexe 
au procés-verbal de la séance du 5 novembre 1925. 

* COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE: Survey of Industrial Relations, pp. 
314-318. 
* I, and L.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 17-18. 
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few years'. In Norway, the movement in favour of a return to 
the compulsory arbitration of all disputes has lately been active, 
and a Bill to that effect has been brought before the Social Com- 
mittee of the Storthing?. In Sweden, a special commission has 
been constituted to enquire into the general question of the pre- 
vention and settlement of collective labour disputes*. In Finland, 
an Act has lately come into force setting up a system closely akin 
to that of the other northern European countries, in particular 
Sweden. In Greece, a legislative decree providing for the compulsory 
arbitration of disputes has recently been adopted. 

In North America, significant changes have also taken place. 
By a decision of the British Privy Council, the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, has been declared unconstitu- 
tional, it having been decided on purely legal grounds that the 
powers in this respect hitherto exercised by the Central Govern- 
ment rightfully appertain to the separate Provinces‘. Steps, 
/ however, are being taken to re-establish this machinery in consti- 
' tutional form’. In the United States, the Court of Industria 
Relations of the State of Kansas, the compulsory powers of which 
have given rise to much controversy, has had its authority in 
great part nullified by a judgment in the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; and in the railway industry the machinery set up 
by the Transportation Act, 1920, has been replaced by a far more 
comprehensive system worked out in concert by railway employers 
and employees, and given legislative force®. 

In South America, Argentina’? and Uruguay® have tabled legis- 
lative proposals for the conciliation and arbitration of labour 
disputes. In Australia, the Commonwealth system of compulsory 
arbitration is about to be revised®, the systems in New South Wales 
and Queensland!® have been considerably changed within the last 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFiIcE : Legislative Series, 1922, Russ. 1 and 5. 

* J.and L. I., Vol. XV, p. 263 ; Vol. XVII, p. 145. 

3 Idem, Vol. XVIII, p. 316. 

* Idem, Vol. XIII, p. 457. Cf. also CanapA : DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR : Judicial 
Proceedings respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act 1907 ; Ottawa, F.A. Acland, 1925. 

5 Canadian Labour Gazette, June 1925, p. 557. 

®° J, and L. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 248. 

* Idem, Vol. XI, p. 493. 

* Idem, Vol. XVI, pp. 209-211. 

* Idem, Vol. XVI, p. 310. 

1° Queensland Industrial Gazette, 24 Nov. 1925, pp. 867-868. 
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few months, and a complete reorganisation of the machinery of 
conciliation and arbitration has been effected in Western Australia’. 
In South Africa, the Conciliation Act, 1924, based on the Canadian 
model and the Wage Act of 1926*, witness the importance attached 
to the question of the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes in that country. In Asia, an Act on conciliation and 
arbitration has recently been adopted in Japan‘, and the Govern- 
ment of India has drafted an All-India Bill on the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes, as a first step towards the pro- 
mulgation of general legislation on this question®. 

This brief survey, although far from being exhaustive, shows 
plainly the state of flux in which the whole question of conciliation 
and arbitration at present is. In all, some thirty States have made 
important changes in their machinery of conciliation and arbi- 
tration during the last six years, and in a number of States impor- 
tant changes are under consideration. In no single country can it 
be said that anything resembling a definitive system has yet been 
evolved. 

The problem of devising appropriate machinery of conciliation 
and arbitration is one of considerable complexity. The study 
of the question from an international point of view — i. e. the 
comparative study of the experiments made in the various 
countries — while increasing rather than lessening the comple- 
xity of the question, is nevertheless of very great interest. It is 
true that to draw positive conclusions from these experiments 
is practically impossible. For one thing, there is no absolute 
method by which the exact results of any particular system can be 
appraised. For ancther, there is no means of telling precisely 
how far a system successful in one country will be successful 
if applied elsewhere. Apart from such obvious limitations, 
however, an examination of the machinery of conciliation and 
arbitration, made from the international point of view, would 
seem to have possibilities — in particular a certain suggesti- 
veness — capable of being turned to practical account. It is 
with this idea of suggestiveness primarily in mind that the 








* Western Australia Industrial Gazette, 8 March 1926, pp. 279-282. 

2 Legislative Series, 1924, S.A. 1. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, March 1926: ‘“* The New 
Wage Act in South Africa ”’. 
* I. and L. J., Vol. XIII, p. 456; Vol. XVI, p. 207; Vol. XVII, p. 144. 
* Idem, Vol. XI, p. 391; Vol. XII, p. 190; Vol. XIII, p. 72. 
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ensuing international analysis and synthesis has been under- 
taken. 


Tue NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Preliminary to any detailed examination of the machinery of 
conciliation and arbitration, some consideration of the general 
nature and characteristics of industrial disputes is essential. 

A trade dispute or difference has been defined as “ any dispute 
or difference between employers and workmen, or between workmen 
and workmen connected with the employment or non-employment, 
or the terms of the employment or with the conditions of labour 
of any person ”?. Some two or three points about this definition 
may be briefly noted. 

In the first place, confusion is frequently caused by the fact 
that the term “ dispute ” is used sometimes to mean the existence 
of a formulated difference between the parties concerned, some- 
times to mean an actual stoppage of work. Thus, according to 
which meaning is intended, the expression “ the prevention of 


industrial disputes” may include fundamental measures going 
down to the roots of labour unrest, or may simply imply methods 
of preventing differences from developing into strikes or lockouts 
— a matter far less fundamental. In the present study, the term 
“ dispute ” is used consistently to mean the existence of some 


“a 


formulated difference between the two parties, the term “ stop- 
page” or “ cessation of work ” being used to describe the subsequent 
stage of strike or lockout. 

A second point worthy of note in this definition is that it 
includes disputes between bodies of workmen as well as between 
employers and workers. In the present study attention is confined 
almost exclusively to the latter type of dispute, differences 
between bodies of workers, although far from insignificant, being, 
relatively speaking, unimportant. While this is so, the fact 
nevertheless remains that the classification of these two apparently 
very different types of disputes within the same category rests on a 
sound logical basis. The fundamental economic problem involved 
in industrial disputes is the distribution of the national dividend 
between the various factors engaged in production, and disputes 





» * Great Brrrar : Industrial Courts Act, 1919, section 8. 
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between any of these factors, whether employers and workers or 
rival bodies of workers, are rightly considered as of the same essen- 
tial nature. On the other hand, this definition does not include 
political strikes. Such strikes at various times in various countries 
have attained great importance. In Germany, for instance, during 
1920 more than half of the stoppages of work that occurred were 
thus classified. Strikes of this type, however, are of a totally 
different character from industrial disputes proper, and as such 
are not dealt with here. 

Lastly, individual disputes between a single workman and his 
employer are not included. In a number of countries special 
machinery has been set up to deal with this class of disputes, 
notably the probiviral courts (conseils de prud’hommes) first 
developed in France. In the following description of the machinery 
of conciliation and arbitration, however, collective disputes only 
are considered. 


The Importance of Industrial Disputes 


It is usually assumed that the chief importance of industrial 
disputes lies in the economic waste and disorganisation arising 
from stoppages of work. This assumption requires to be examined 
with some care. 

In the first place, it is important to recognise that the economic 
waste directly attributable to strikes and lockouts, as measured 
by the number of working days lost, varies greatly in different 
countries. The following comparative statement shows the average 
number of days lost per annum in certain States during the five 
years 1919-1923, and, in order to render these figures internationally 
comparable!, the number of days lost per annum per thousand 
of the population. 


? It should be noted that this form of comparison is valid only from the point 
of view of showing the relative importance of stoppages of work in the different 
countries, and not for other purposes, such, for instance, as comparing the relative 
efficacy of the systems of conciliation and arbitration in force. 
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Average number of 
days lost per annur, %Y* 2 — 


Country 1919-1923? of population? 


Great Britain 35,586,000 819 
Sweden 4,696,747 795 
Germany 35,350,906# 591 
Australian Commonwealth‘ 2,228,314 411 
New South Wales 1,387,701 661 
Victoria 357,959 234 
Queensland 168,476 223 
South Australia 133,625 270 
West Australia 153,495 461 
Tasmania 25,883 121 
Italy 13,657,522 352 
France 10,173,415* 259 
Canada 1,705,835 194 
New Zealand 102,6015 84 


Average number of 


2 The sources from which these figures have been obtained are as follows : 

GREAT BRITAIN : Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1925, p. 230. 

SWEDEN : SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Arbetsinstallelser och Kollektivavtal samt Forlikningemannens Verksamhet, 
Ar 1924, p Sveriges Officiella Statistik. 

GERMANY :~Reichsarbeitsblatt, 9 July 1926, p. 282. 

AUSTRALIA : Australian Year-Book, 1920-1924. 

FRANCE : OFFICER DU TRAVAIL: Réglement amiable des conflits collecti/s du travail, p. 118. 

ITALY : MIN'ISTERO DELL’ECONOMIA NAZIONALE : I Conflitti del Lavoro in Italia nel decennio 1914- 
1923, pp. 315-316. 

CANADA : Canadian Labour Gazette, February 1926, p. 102. 

NEW ZEALAND; New Zealand Year-Book, 1920-1923. 

2 The population is that of the 1921 census, with the exception of Sweden (1920 census), and 
Germany (population of States as on 3 March 1923, em todying returns of census of 8 October 1919). 
® These figures include an annual average of 10,913,984 days lost through political strikes. 

* Including figures for the Northern Territory. 
® The number of days lost not being available for certain years, this figure has been estimated 
on the basis of the number of workers directly affected by strikes and lockouts. 





With all necessary reservations as to the comparability of the 
figures, the table suggests that the relative economic importance 
of stoppages of work during this period of five years was more than 
twice as great in Australia as in Canada ; almost three times as 
great in New South Wales as in the neighbouring state of Victoria : 
more than three times as great in Great Britain as in France ; 
and more than nine times as great in Sweden as in New Zealand. 

A second point to which due consideration must be given in 
evaluating the importance of the economic loss due to stoppage 
of work is that such loss has increased very appreciably in prac- 
tically all countries during the last twenty years. In Great Britain, 
for instance, the number of days lost per annum per thousand of 
the population during the five post-war years 1919-1923 was two 
and a half times as many as during the pre-war quinquennium 
1909-1913 and approximately nine times as many as in the period 
1904-1908. To take a country at the other end of the scale — 
Canada — the loss in worki: g days per thousand of the population 
was appreciably greater during 1919-1923 than 1909-1913 and mcre 
than two and a half times as great as during the five years 1904- 
1908. Allowing for the fact that the period 1919-1923 was phen- 
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omenal in many respects, the increase in seriousness of the economic 
loss due to stoppages of work would nevertheless seem to be con- 
siderable, even in those countries in which the movement has been 
least marked. 

In another respect also, the economic loss due to strikes and 
lockouts has undoubtedly increased. Stoppages of work now tie 
up far more capital per worker than was formerly the case, with 
the consequence that the loss measured in production is propor- 
tionately greater. 

In spite of these facts, however, that in some countries the loss 
from stoppages of work is abnormally large and that this loss has 
increased considerably during the last twenty years, perhaps the 
most important fundamental point concerning industrial disputes 
is that the stoppages of work to which they frequently give rise 
are not in themselves of very great importance. Considered over 
a long period of years the average direct loss in working days per 
annum does not amount to much more than the equivalent of one 
extra Bank Holiday, or the allowance of a ten minutes’ rest period 
per day. Even the maximum loss in any one year (taking into 
consideration the size of the country), of nearly 86,000,000 working 
days in Great Britain during 1921, was less than one-sixth of the 
loss due to unemployment in that country during the same year’. 
In a country such as New Zealand, in which during five of the 
most troubled years in industrial history only eighty-four working 
days were lost per year per thousand of the population, the direct 
economic waste attributable to industrial disputes is, practically 
speaking, inappreciable. Moreover, to cite the most obvious of 
the compensating factors, idleness due to stoppage of work is 
frequently compensated by increased employment in other under- 
takings or in the same undertakings at some later date. 

While it is true, however, that the loss directly attributable 
to strikes and lockouts is far from being so important as it is 
sometimes considered, it would be taking an altogether false view 
to look upon industrial disputes as in any sense negligible. They 



















































1 « A century ago a striker cost the millowner the use of, say, $200 so long as 
the strike was in force. Now the striker costs him the use of $2,000 and there 
are industries in which the tie-up sterilises $35,000 per striker.”’ (KE. A. Ross: Roads 
to Social Peace, pp. 86-87.) 

2 During the period 1921-1924 more than fourteen times as many working days 
were lost in Great Britain through unemployment as through strikes and lockouts. 
(COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE : Survey of Industrial Relations, pp. 165-166.) 
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are, on the contrary, of the very highest significance, but as symp- 
toms of a disease rather than as the disease itself. The real disease 
is industrial unrest, of which strikes and lockouts are only one 
manifestation. There is little question that the loss arising from 
the general uncertainty and mistrust, the lack of co-operation and 
goodwill conspicuous throughout industry, is far greater than 
the direct loss from stoppages of work’. Unfortunately the economic 
waste so caused does not for the most part lend itself to quantitative 
computation, but the number of working days lost as an indirect 
consequence of strikes and lockouts?, the amount of unnecessary 
absenteeism’, and the high labour turnover‘ to be found in certain 
countries afford some indication of its importance. 

From this fact, that industrial disputes are a symptom rather 
than the disease itself, the inference may be drawn that no system 
of conciliation and arbitration which concentrates on suppressing 
the symptom while ignoring the disease can ever be wholly 
satisfactory. Such a measure, for instance, as the rigorous prohi- 
hition of stoppages of work, even though completely successful 
in its direct object, will, nevertheless, be liable to defeat its 
own end, unless the parties concerned, and in particular the 
workers, voluntarily accept its enforcement. 


'« The great difficulty of foreseeing and guarding against stoppages whicl 
may directly or indirectly operate to paralyse whole branches of commerce and 
industry, makes the burden of anxiety and uncertainty caused to industry by actual 
and apprehended disputes much heavier than is represented by the volume of 
time lost by the persons directly affected by the stoppages. ’’ (ComMITTEE ON 
[INDUSTRY AND TRADE: Survey of Industrial Relations, pp. 39-40.) 


* Figures for Great Britain show that, in addition to those actually engaged 
in strikes or lockouts, approximately another fifth are held idle in the establishments 
directly affected by the stoppage in question. 


* Cf. J. D. Hackett: “ Absentism : A Quantitative Study *’, in Managemen! 
Engineering, February 1922, in which it is estimated that in the United States in 
normal times two per cent. of the working force of any factory is unnecessarily 
absent evory day. 


* Cf. John A. Frrcn: The Causes of Industrial Unrest, pp. 7-8: ** Magnus W. 
Alexander, one of the first to make an intelligent study of turnover records, reported 
that 42,500 men were hired in 1913 by a group of factories to keep up an average 
force of 40,600 workers. Boyd Fisher, then secretary of the Executives’ Club of 
Detroit, found in 1915 in fifty-seven Detroit factories an average turnover of 258 
percent. In 1918 Boris Emmet made a study of twenty-two factories for the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. Their turnover records were as 
tollows : four ranged from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. turnover; three from 
100 per cent. to 150 per cent. ; two from 150 per cont. to 200 per cent. ; five 
from 200 per cent. to 250 per cent. ; three from 250 per cent. to 300 per cent ; five 
from 300 per cent. to 460 per cent. ’’ Labour turnover is sometimes significantly 
referred to as the * individual strike ”’. 
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The Nature of Industriel Unrest 


The question of the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes, therefore, cannot be adequately dealt with unless the 
root causes of industrial unrest are taken into account. These 
causes fall into two general categories —- psychological and eco- 
nomic. 

Fundamentally, industrial unrest is but one manifestation of 
the general human unrest characteristic of practically all peoples 
and all times. The rapid industrialisation of production with its 
crowded and strained living and working conditions, and the almost 
complete loss of interest in work for work’s sake, are probably 
responsible for much of this basic unrest centring in industrial 
relations. | 

Instinctive pugnacity is the second main psychologica! element 
in industrial unrest. When their vital interests are threatened, 
men naturally prefer methods of force to methods of negotiation. 
This is particularly noticeable in trades of a dangerous or pre- 
carious nature and those calling for physical strength —- miners, 
dockers, seamen, and bricklayers are all far more prone to strike 
than are clerks and shop assistants. This instinctive pugnacity, 
moreover, is accentuated in a number of ways. There is, first of 
all, the bad feeling between employers and employed, part of which 
may be regarded as a legacy of the earlier days of the industrial 
revolution, part of which comes from the perpetual friction engen 
dered by the periods of unemployment and wage reductions from 
which industry intermittently suffers. This bad feeling has been 
made worse by the presence of belligerent individuals on both sides, 
who, together with the “ professional agitator ” and the “ union- 
smashing ” employer, have succeeded in unnecessarily embittering 
industrial relations, particularly over questions concerning trade 
union organisation. The conflict between the parties is made still 
more acute by reason of the fact that many industrial workers are 
convinced that the present organisation of industry is radically 
wrong and must be destroyed before any real progress can be made, 
while many employers, on the other hand, still cherish autocratic 
ideals of industrial government. Lastly, ignorance and misunder- 
standing, inevitable in a matter as complicated as modern industry, 
undoubtedly have a great influence for the bad in the relationship 
between the two parties. 

To turn to the economic factor in industrial unrest. two specific 
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features are outstanding —- economic insecurity and wage deter- 
mination. Unemployment on the worker’s side and bankruptcy 
on the employer’s side are contingencies dreaded by both parties 
alike, and the fear so engendered reacts disastrously on industrial 
relations. Unemployment, however, is a question which does not 
admit of solution along lines of conciliation and arbitration. Wage 
determination, on the other hand, is the main problem with which 
systems of conciliation and arbitration are called upon to deal. 
In the great majority of countries between two-thirds and three- 
quarters of the stoppages of work are over wage questions, other 
matters — hours of work, conditions of labour, questions of trade 
union organisation, and managerial control — being comparatively 
of little moment. This is not to say that these questions do not 
play an important part in fomenting industrial unrest, but the 
division of the product — concretely, what proportion shall go 
to wages and what proportion shall go to profits — is the funda- 
mental issue. 

One further factor productive of industrial unrest and industrial 
disputes yet remains to be considered. Enormously complicating 
both the psychological and the economic problems involved is 
the shortage of markets from which every industrial country 
intermittently suffers — the trade or business cycle, as it is usually 
called. This recurrent scarcity of markets, by giving rise to mass 
unemployment, extensive wage reductions, and general lowering 
of working conditions, both accentuates the bitterness with which 
the industrial worker regards the capitalist and the capitalist 
system, and, at the same time, in three distinct ways, makes the 
central economic problem — the equitable division of the national 
dividend — far more difficult to solve. 

In the first place, during periods of industrial depression there 
is a falling off of production, and consequently a smaller product 
to divide. In the second place, the fluctuations in the cost of living 
which characterise the business cycle result in a change in real 
wages, although nominal wages may remain unaltered. In the 
third place — and most important in the present connection — 
the balance of economic power varies with each upward or down- 
ward turn of the cycle. When markets are, relatively speaking, 
plentiful, workers are in a position to demand higher wages and 
better conditions of work. When markets fail and employment 
becomes scarce, employers, thus put in a position of bargaining 
ascendancy, naturally attempt to recover the ground previously 
lost. Industrial relations are in this way turned into an endless 
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campaign of attack and counter-attack, as, according to the con- 
dition of the market, first one side and then the other has the advan- 
tage, with the consequence that industrial disputes and stoppages 
of work have become not occasional but regular features of modern 
industry throughout the entire world. 

This cursory analysis of the causes of the unrest in which 
industrial disputes originate has a double usefulness in the present 
connection. In the first place, it shows the two great limitations 
of conciliation and arbitration. For one thing, no machinery, 
however well devised, can be expected to allay completely the 
natural human unrest and instinctive combativeness which form 
the psychological basis of industrial dissension. For another, the 
great complicating factor of the recurrent shortage of markets, 
with its attendant phenomenon of unemployment, is a problem 
which, while not necessarily incapable of solution, is certainly 
not solvable by way of conciliation and arbitration. 

In the second place, by making a general distinction between 
psychological and economic factors in industrial unrest, the con- 
clusion naturally emerges that a system of conciliation and arbi- 
tration to be adequate must take account not merely of the inherent 
psychological difficulties but of the economic difficulties also. A 
review of the systems of conciliation and arbitration in the various 
countries gives the general impression that on the whole these 
systems have been devised with the psychological range of problems 
far more in mind than the economic problems. This, indeed, is 
what might be expected. The initial step towards the prevention 
and settlement of labour disputes is to get the parties to meet and 
to confer in a suitable frame of mind, and to effect this the psycho- 
logical obstacles in the way must first be overcome. Once this has 
been accomplished, however, means of dealing with the economic 
questions involved, and in particular the division of the product, 
are fully as essential as are means for coping with the psychological 
questions, and it is in this direction that the most highly developed 
systems of conciliation and arbitration increasingly tend. 


THE PREVENTION AND SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Four general methods for the prevention and settlement of 
labour disputes have been developed — conciliation, enquiry, 
arbitration, and wage determination. It is proposed to examine 
briefly the nature and chief features and characteristics of each 
of these methods. 
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(1) The Nature of Conciliation 


Voluntary agreement between the parties at issue is the essence 
of conciliation. Usually the term is limited to agreements arrived 
at under some more or less definite form of procedure such as that 
of a conciliation board or a conference, or as a result of the good 
offices of some outside person. In effect, it is a natural extension 
of collective bargaining where the seriousness of the questions at 
issue calls for some special action either on the part of the employers 
and workers concerned or on the part of some external authority 
or individual. 

Various types of conciliation exist. There is first of all what 
might be termed preventive conciliation, such as that of the joint 
industrial council, which aims at bringing the twe sides together 
regularly to deal in conjunction with matters of common interest, 
and incidentally to settle many possible disputes before they arise. 

In contradistinction to preventive conciliation there is the 
type of conciliation which aims at the settlement of disputes that 
have actually arisen. This type may be divided into two varieties, 
optional conciliation, and compulsory conciliation so called. 

Optional conciliation may itself be further subivided into 
what might be termed “passive conciliation”, “active concili- 
ation”, and “ conciliation with coercive powers”. “ Passive 
conciliation ” consists in setting up some machinery but leaving 
the two parties to decide for themselves whether they will have 
recourse to it. The system established by the French Act of 1892 
for the conduct of conciliation proceedings during the stages prior 
to any cessation of work may be cited as an instance of this method’. 
“ Active conciliation ” is of the type existing in a large number of 
countries where professional conciliators, such for instance as 
officials of the Ministry of Labour, urge the parties to have recourse 
to whatever conciliation machinery is provided and do their best 
to facilitate a settlement. “ Conciliation with coercive powers ” 
is the name that might be applied to a system such as that in force 
in Sweden, where the parties are obliged to meet at the summons 
of the conciliator (although no penalties are provided in the event 
of non-compliance) and where the conciliator is given power 


€ 





1 This latter method is sometimes referred to as mediation. 


* Cf. “ Conflits collectifs du travail ”, by René Lararce ; Chambre des Deputés, 
No. 1478, annexe au procés-verbal de la deuxiéme séance du 30 juillet 1920. 
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to demand documents, have access to workplaces, and so 
forth}. 

Compulsory conciliation’, seeing that the essence of conciliation 
is voluntary: agreement, has the appearance of being a contra- 
diction in terms. Whether this contradiction is real or not depends 
upon the point at which compulsion is applied. The compulsory 
meeting of the two parties, as for example at the summons of the 
government conciliator (as in Norway), or on the request of either 
party to a dispute (as in the French Bill at present under con- 
sideration’), does not necessarily impugn the voluntary nature of 
any agreement that may be reached as a consequence of such 
compulsory meeting; although it may reasonably be doubted 
whether the cause of industrial peace will be greatly promoted 
if either or both of the parties meet perfunctorily or under protest. 
On the other hand, compulsory conciliation of the type at present 
in force in Germany, by which, in certain instances, when the public 
welfare requires, the parties may be forced to agree to a conciliator’s 
proposal, is in reality of the nature of compulsory arbitration‘. 

The advantages and disadvantages of conciliation are alike 
fairly obvious. They have been well summed up in a phrase : 
“ Everyone will admit that conciliation is better than open strife, 
but it does not follow that what brings peace affords a sound and 
thorough settlement®. ” To put this statement in slightly different 
form, conciliation is an excellent method of dealing with the psycho- 
logical difficulties inherent in the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes, but it does nothing, or next to nothing, to 
meet the basic economic problem involved — the just division of 
the product. 

There is this further point also about conciliation which in 
many people’s eyes deprives it of most of its value. If either of 
the parties proves recalcitrant there is no means of enforcing 
reasonable compliance, with a stoppage of work and all the eco- 
nomic waste and disorganisation that this implies as the probable 





Cf. Legislative Series, 1920, Swe. 6-8. 

* “ Compulsory Conference ’’, the expression in general use in Australia, is 
in many ways a preferable term. 

* No. 2040, Chambre des Deputés, annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 
5 novembre 1925: Projet de loi sur Je réglement amiable des conflits collectifs du 
travail dans lindustrie, le commerce et l’agriculture. 

* Cf. Legislative Series, 1923, Ger. 6, and International Labour Review, Vol. XII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1925 : “ The Compulsory Adjustment of Industrial Disputes inGermany”’, 
by Dr. Fritz Srrzier. 

* Methods of Social Reform and Other Papers, by Prof. W. 8S. Jevons. 
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upshot. It is with this contingency primarily in mind that the 
device of enquiry has been adopted in a number of countries, 
notably Canada and Great Britain. 


(2) The Nature of Enquiry 


The procedure of courts of enquiry naturally varies greatly, 
but their essential function is always the same, namely, to dis- 
cover and present the materia] facts of a dispute ; sometimes, 
but by no means invariably, adding suggestions as to how the 
dispute should be settled. This method has certain advantages. 
In the first place, the knowledge that there is the possibility of a 
court of enquiry in the background makes both sides more careful 
of their position before engaging in a dispute. Enquiry is useful, 
moreover, inasmuch as it dispels to some extent the mists of 
ignorance and prejudice in which an industrial dispute is frequently 
enshrouded. It exercises also a certain conciliatory influence. In 
particular, if one side is looking for some avenue of escape from an 
untenable position, the findings of an impartial court of enquiry 
will sometimes enable it to beat an honourable retreat along the 
lines suggested. Furthermore, it has the merit of giving a lead 
to public opinion and so bringing a strong influence to bear upon 
the parties in the interests of peace. 

On the other hand, as has been frequently pointed out, a court 
of enquiry is apt always to be ahead of or behind the clock. The 
appointing of such a court too early may prevent the parties from 
arriving at a settlement by way of conciliation and so prolong the 
dispute, while conversely, if the court of enquiry is set up too late, 
as for instance after hostilities have begun, the likelihood of its 
achieving any considerable measure of success is diminished. 


(3) The Nature of Arbitration 


When methods of conciliation and enquiry have failed to bring 
about a settlement, arbitration in some form is usually called 
into play. The essential nature of arbitration is the determination 
of the question at issue by some outside authority, irrespective 
of whether the parties to the dispute concur in such determination 
or not. Usually also some measure of compulsion, direct or indirect, 
is available to enforce the finding of the arbitration authority. 
Thus arbitration is totally different in principle from conciliation, 
the essence of which is voluntary agreement. In practice, however, 
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the two methods are frequently combined, the arbitrator en- 
deavouring as far as possible to pursue the réle of conciliator, and 
falling back on arbitration only as a last resort. 

Arbitration is of two main types, optional arbitration and 
compulsory arbitration. Optional arbitration is the term applied 
to the procedure when both parties agree to refer the dispute to 
arbitration and when, moreover, the award is not compulsorily 
enforceable by definite penalties. By compulsory arbitration the 
obligatory submission of disputes is usually implied; and, since 
there is little prospect of arbitral sentences being carried out 
voluntarily if the dispute is submitted under duress, the com- 
pulsory enforcement of awards by penalties, or, alternatively, 
some form of prohibition of stoppages of work, normally follows 
as a necessary corollary. 

Optional arbitration is thus of much the same essential nature 
as conciliation — in both cases the parties voluntarily agree on 
a means of settling the question in dispute, although with arbi- 
tration the actual terms of the agreement are decided by an out- 
side authority. Compulsory arbitration, however, is altogether 
another matter, and its merits and demerits have given rise to 
considerable debate. 

In a number of countries a more or less pronounced cleavage 
is apparent between the opinions of a large section of the general 
public and the opinions of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
on this point. The public is in many ways inclined to favour 
compulsory arbitration as offering, at least superficially, the best 
guarantee of industrial peace. Employers’ associations, on the 
other hand, usually dislike it because, for one thing, it interferes 
with the employer’s liberty of action, and, for another, whereas 
arbitration awards can usually be enforced upon employers, they 
very often cannot be, or at least are not, enforced upon workers. 
Trade unions also are opposed for the most part to compulsory 
arbitration, partly because it curtails the “ right to strike ” and 
partly because they believe that the unconscious class bias of the 
arbitrator — who is usually a man of education and sometimes of 
birth and position — will stand in the way of working-class advance- 
ment. It is true that in various countries and at various times 
other considerations have outweighed these major objections of 
employers and workers, but, taken on the whole, any scheme of 
compulsory arbitration must usually reckon with the hostility of 
the parties most concerned, a fact which necessarily makes any 
such method exceedingly difficult of application. 
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A further disadvantage of compulsory arbitration is that it 
is likely to make preliminary conciliation proceedings less effective. 
It is urged, not without reason, that if, in the event of conciliation 
proving unsuccessful, the dispute must be compulsorily submitted 
to arbitration, the parties will not be inclined to make concessions, 
as this will tell against them in the arbitration proceedings. On 
the other hand, experience in New Zealand, where the combination 
of conciliation and compulsory arbitration exists, is alleged to 
have given the very opposite result — the bulk of the questions 
in dispute being settled by way of conciliation, only those one or 
two points on which no agreement can be reached being left for 
the arbitration court to decide. Nevertheless, in spite of this ap- 
parent exception, it would seem reasonable to expect that con- 
ciliation will not be quite so successful if compulsory arbitration is 
in the background as it would be if the only alternative were a 
stoppage of work ; and to that extent the two systems might be 
said to be incompatible’. This objection, needless to say, does not 
apply to the combination of conciliation and optional arbitration. 

In addition to the hostility it encounters from employers and 
workers and to the practical difficulty of combining it with con- 
ciliation, compulsory arbitration is attacked on purely theoretical 
grounds. As is frequently pointed out, there is no body of industrial 
law by which the arbitrator may be guided in deciding a question 
such, for instance, as the fixing of a new wage rate’, so that in effect 
he is acting at one and the same time as both legislator and judge 
— functions which it is generally held should not be combined 
in the same office. It is to be noted, however, that this objection 
to compulsory arbitration applies only to that type which attempts 
to “do justice ” between the two parties, and not to the type 
designed primarily to protect unorganised jworkers from ex- 
ploitation. 

The really fundamental difficulty in the way of compulsory 
arbitration, however, would appear to be somewhat more complex 





1 Cf. A. Praou: The Economics of Welfare, pp. 377-378. A solution that has 
been suggested is to make arbitration proceedings costly to the disputants, but 
the practicability of such a course, particularly in those countries where compulsory 
arbitration is already unpopular, is to be doubted. 

* The dictum of Judge Ellison (a distinguished British arbitrator) in 1879 is 
well known : “ It is for the employer’s advocate to put the men’s wages as low 
ashecan. It is for the men’s advocate to put them as high as he can. And when 
you have done that it is for me to deal with the question as well as I can, but on 
what principle I have to deal with it I have not the slightest idea. There is no 
principle of law involved in it. There is no principle of political economy involved 
in it.” 
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than the objections briefly outlined above. An arbitration court 
has two possible methods of arriving at a decision. It may “ split 
the difference ” roughly in the proportion of the economic power 
of the disputing parties, or it may make an award in accordance 
with some self-imposed principles. If it makes it a rule to split 
the difference it necessarily acts as a direct incentive to continual 
agitation and unrest, since the greater the number of claims brought 
before the court the more the claimants are likely to get. If it 
works on some self-imposed principles! it will frequently be faced 
with the problem of enforcing adverse judgments on the eco- 
nomically stronger of the two parties, a problem which has proved 
practically unsolvable when the party in question is made up of 
many thousands of workers who feel that they have economic 
as well as ethical “ right ” on their side. This inability to impose 
penalties impartially is, to many minds, a decisive objection to 
the compulsory method, degrading it to a form of opportunism 
by which the weak suffer and the strong go free. 

The one case in which compulsory arbitration may be said to 
be really completely efficacious is where both parties are firmly 
agreed in principle that it is better to arbitrate than to fight and 
are willing to put up with minor disadvantages in view of the 
paramount value of co-operation and continued production. The 
device of the “ impartial chairman ” adopted in certain of the 
clothing-making centres of the United States furnishes a notable 
instance of this method in actual working?. 

Even when the agreement between the two parties as to the 
desirability of compulsory arbitration is not so definite, the system 
has undoubtedly a number of points to recommend it. “ The 
advocate of compulsory arbitration has the consolations that 
occasional violation of a law is no proof that it is worthless, and 
that compulsory arbitration, while aiming at eliminating the 
lockout and strike, has also various other objects. All these objects 
may be subsumed under the heading of ‘Substitution of reason 
and justice for appeals to unregulated force’. But the variety of 
the objects should not be overlooked — the haphazard of collec- 
tive bargaining, the elimination of sweating, the creation of a 





1 Cf. those laid down by Mr. Justice Hiearns in A New Province for Law and 
Order (London, Constable, 1922). 

* In reality, although reference of disputes to arbitration is compulsory, this 
method is perhaps more properly considered as a form of optional arbitration, as 
there can be no question of “‘ compulsion "’ where the parties have agreed in advance 
to arbitrate. 
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new status of employee, the protection of the fair employer from 
the competitive tactics of the unfair employer, etc., etc.1 ” 

It is, furthermore, worth noting that although this method 
of dealing with industrial disputes is accused of many weak- 
nesses, these weaknesses do not always immediately appear. 
Where the arbitrator shows conspicuous ability, and, in addition, 
enjoys the esteem of both sides, the effect on industrial peace is 
often decidedly salutary, particularly if, in the country in question, 
the state authority is held in high respect. Nevertheless, in spite 
of certain successes it has gained at various times in various parts 
of the world, to look upon compulsory arbitration as an infail- 
lible remedy of universal application would be — if the record 
of experiments so far made can be trusted — at least an exagge- 
ration. But as one method among many of dealing with indus- 
trial disputes it has an undoubted claim to consideration. 


(4) Wage Determination 


The compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes sooner or 
later necessitates an answer being given to the question, what are 
fair wages and what are fair profits? In those countries such as 


New Zealand and the Australian States in which compulsory 
arbitration is a practice of long standing, governmental deter- 
mination of wage rates has been instituted as a supplementary 
measure ; in fact, the legislation which began with the idea of pro- 
hibiting strikes, after some thirty years of evolution, has developed 
into a system of wage regulation?. 

The necessity for some orderly means of deciding how wages 
shall be determined, however, is not confined to disputes submitted 
to compulsory arbitration. The question involved is indeed the 
basic economic problem of the division of the product, and some 
method of dealing with it must be regarded as an essential part 
of any machinery for the conciliation and arbitration of labour 
disputes which can be considered really adequate. 

At bottom there are two methods of deciding wage rates. One 
is by conflict of economic power, the other by the application 





1 “ The Judicial Regulation of Industrial Conditions ’’, by W. Jethro Brown, 
President of the Court of Industrial Arbitration of South Australia, in Australia, 
Economic and Political Studies, p. 218. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924 : “* The Development 
of Stu - Wage Regulation in Australia and New Zealand ”’, by D. McDaniel SELLS 
p. 995. 
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of some agreed principles. In the great majority of cases, under 
a considerable parade of principles, it is the former of these 
methods that is actually employed. As a consequence, with every 
change in the business cycle, the temporary bargaining advantage 
gained by one side or the other is used to enforce a new determi- 
nation, with continual breaches of industrial peace as the necessary 
outcome. 

Obviously, a preferable method, from the point of view of the 
conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes, would be for 
employers and employed to agree upon principles of wage 
determination applicable to their particular industry, and by 
reference to these principles to settle their differences peaceably 
as occasion arose. On the other hand, two considerable difficulties 
stand in the way of any such course. One is that no body of principles 
which can be regarded as at once practical and scientific has yet been 
put into operation on any considerable scale. The other is that 
employers and workers rarely make any serious attempt to hammer 
out a definite agreement on this matter. Nevertheless, the necessity 
of finding some more satisfactory method of dealing with wage 
questions than that offered by the unreasoning exercise of economic 
power is undoubtedly becoming more widely recognised, and the. 
fact that neither of the difficulties in the way need be considered 
as insuperable makes it seem probable that noteworthy progress 
in this direction may be recorded in the future. 


(To be continued.) 
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Collective Labour Agreements in Italian 
Agriculture : I 


The subject of this article is the collective agreements regulating 
conditions of employment of agricultural workers in Italy: day 
labourers (whether living onthe farm or not), permanent workers of 
all classes, small peasant farmers working under contracts of various 
kinds, the best known of which is the metayage contract, etc. 

After giving some statistics of farming in Italy and a general 
account of the nature of the various types of agricultural undertaking 
and the characteristics of the different classes of worker employed 
on them, the author discusses the legal character of the various forms 
of contract, traces their history and development, and sets out the pro- 
visions adopted for ensuring observance of the terms of the agreements. 

The provisions of the various agreements relating to the engage- 
ment of labour, hours of work, wages, the position of women and 
children, etc., will be examined in a subsequent article. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Farming in Italy 


HERE are no complete statistics of agricultural undertakings 

in Italy. Dr. Remo Vigorelli, adopting Mr. Mortara’s classi- 
fication’, states? that at the end of last century the number of 
landowners was 4,939,000. This is undoubtedly an approximate 
figure and does not represent the number of. properties, which, rela 
tive to the number of owners, is probably in the proportion of 
6 to 5. For the succeeding period the statistics show 6,967,638 
owners in 1912° and 7,006,278 in 1918*. No later data exist, but 
it is known that after the war considerable subdivision of large and 
medium-sized farms took place. Present estimates of 8 million 
for the number of proprietors and 9% million for the number of 
agricultural undertakings cannot be far out. 





1 A. Mortara: I doveri sociali della proprieta fondiaria, p. 20. Rome. 

* Cf. Ministry OF AGRICULTURE : Per la piccola proprieta rurale e montana, p. 47. 
* Annuario statistico Italiano, 1913. 

* Ibid., 1919. 
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The following paragraphs give some idea of the distribution 
of agricultural enterprises in Italy’. 

Plain of the Po. Here are found irrigated, non-irrigated but 
developed, and non-irrigated and undeveloped regions. 

In the first of these, medium and large farms directly worked 
by the holder predominate. The holder (owner or tenant-farmer) 
engages permanent and daily labour for the work and bears all 
the risks of the undertaking. 

In the non-irrigated but developed regions, small, medium, 
and large farms are met with, without definite predominance of 
any of these. The small farms are worked directly either by their 
owners or by small tenant-farmers, sometimes by tenant-farmers 
on the produce-sharing system (colonia parziaria). The medium 
and large farms are worked either directly, by their owners or by 
tenant-farmers with the assistance of permanent workers and day 
labourers, or indirectly (as in the Upper Po Valley) under the 
produce-sharing system, including metayage (share-farming) pro- 
perly so called. 

In the non-irrigated and undeveloped regions (such as the 
Lower Po Valley), large and medium-sized farms predominate. 
They are worked directly by the owner or tenant-farmer, who 
himself engages the necessary labour — a few permanent workers 
and a variable number of day labourers, considerable in summer, 
small in winter. Development, as it takes place, creates special 
conditions which determine the way in which the land is parcelled 
out, sometimes into small or medium-sized properties, sometimes 
into farms let on the metayage system. 

Hills and Mountains of Northern Italy. Where the ground is 
suitable for tillage small farms are generally found, sometimes even 
too small and below the working capacity and requirements of the 
families working them. The farmer sometimes employs outside 
labour — farm servants and day labourers. 

In some districts (provinces of Milan, Como, and Bergamo) 
there are many large and medium-sized farms subdivided into 
small holdings each let to a peasant and his family (famiglia 
colonica). 





1 By “small farm ”’ is meant a farm which can be entirely or almost entirely 
worked by a single family. There are also many farms too small to give adequate 
employment to a family. ‘* Medium-sized farms” are those on which the farmer 
and his family need permanent or temporary assistance (permanent workers and 
day labourers respectively). ‘ Large farms” are those on which the farmer’s 
work is confined to management and administration, in some cases even with the 
assistance of special staff. 
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In high mountain regions where tillage is possible only in excep- 
tional cases, pastures and forests are met with, in some cases 
split up into small or medium-sized parcels but more often forming 
part of large undertakings. 

Undeveloped Plain of Central Italy. Part of Central Italy (the 
eastern parts of the provinces of Pisa, Grosseto, and Rome) has 
not yet been fully developed. Here are found large and medium- 
sized farms, usually worked directly by the holder with the assis- 
tance ofa staff consisting mainly of permanent workers. As the 
development of the land: proceeds, the farms are divided up ; 
metayage farms are most frequently the result of this process. 

Hills and Mountains of Central Italy. On the hills of Central 
Italy large and medium-sized farms, divided up into and worked as 
metayage farms, predominate. In the lower mountain region the 
land is split up into small properties. 

Above the limit of cultivation are found pastures and forests, 
generally forming part of large or medium-sized undertakings. 

Southern Italy (Continental and Insular). In parts of these 
regions agricultural economy is governed principally by the in- 
adequacy of roads and insufficiency of water. From this arises the 
system of extensive cultivation in certain regions, and consequently 
the occurrence of large estates. The exploiter — sometimes the 
owner but more often a large tenant-farmer — works his farm 
either directly, with the assistance of permanent workers and day 
labourers, or indirectly, by letting or sub-letting the land in small 
parcels to peasants and their families. Where there are adequate 
means of communication (such as along the sea coast) or centres 
of consumption (as in the neighbourhood of towns) and intensive 
culture is made possible by the presence of water for irrigation pur- 
poses, the land is split up into small farms and devoted mostly to 
market gardening, vineyards, or orchards. 


Types of Farm and Corresponding Categories of Workers 


The way in which the cultivated surface of Italy is divided up 
is thus extremely varied. But the kaleidoscope is not quite so 
meaningless as at first sight it appears. A broad connexion can be 
traced between the many different types of enterprise found all 
over the country and the general state of development, both phys- 
ical and economic, of the districts in which they are situated. 

There are four main types of agricultural enterprise, each of 
which is more particularly described below. These are the family 
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farm, the highly developed or industrialised farm (“directly ” 
exploited), the less developed farm divided up into portions or 
holdings each cultivated by separate tenants or workers (“ in- 
directly ” exploited), and the undeveloped farm. Now, apart from 
the family farm, which stands by itself, a sort of progress can be 
traced all over the country from undeveloped to developed and inten- 
sified farming. An undeveloped region can only be cultivated in 
large areas and therefore can only be handled by those with large 
resources ; here we find the latifundiuwm or large sheep-run ; small- 
scale farming under such conditions is an impossibility. But with 
advancing development small-scale and intermediate forms of 
farming offer themselves as suitable. Somewhat more capital and 
labour is required and an appropriate division of responsibility 
and effort takes place between the original landowner and a host 
of other persons who appear as his tenants, boarii, coloni, share- 
farmers, etc. Lastly, the richest regions of all have seen a form of 
highly developed, almost of industrialised, farming arise. Once 
more the small man is counted out ; the amount of capital, the skill 
in management, required is more than he can find, and direct ex- 
ploitation by some person commanding ample resources is the 
order of the day. 

Thus what is known as “ indirect ” exploitation occurs as an 
intermediate form of enterprise between the “ direct ” exploitation 
of extensive undeveloped regions and the “ direct” exploitation 
of highly developed and highly capitalised districts. Indirect 
exploitation is the opportunity of large groups of persons who are 
not capitalists and often not employers of labour, who can neither 
put down a large supply of capital nor manage too extensive an 
area of land. 

Roughly speaking, the progress towards development and inten- 
sification is going on all over the country, but has reached such 
different stages in different parts that the result is a bewildering 
confusion of varying forms of enterprise and tenure. It need hardly 
be said that the process is strongly influenced by soil and climatic 
and population conditions, so that the general picture, on a second 
glance, is seen to fall into characteristic local divisions. Some of 
these were mentioned in the opening paragraphs of this article. 
The following paragraphs attempt to group farms in Italy according 
to the type of enterprise they represent — four types, as already 
mentioned — and more especially to show the effects of the type 
of enterprise on the class of labour employed and on labour rela- 
tions generally. Of the four types the developed and industrial- 
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ised farm occurs principally in Northern Italy, the undeveloped 
latifundium in Southern Italy, Sicily, and Latium, and the family 
farm and indirectly held holding throughout Northern and Central 
Italy. 

Small family farms. While, as has been noted, the small 
family farm (the very small farm can be neglected from the stand- 
point of agricultural labour contracts) is generally worked by the 
cultivator’s family without outside assistance, exceptions to this 
nevertheless occur, due either to the actual family conditions or 
to the needs of the farm. The small farmer often needs assistance 
in this way: if it is merely a question of temporary help during 
busy periods, he engages day labourers; if on the other hand 
permanent assistance is necessary, he engages a farm servant, 
called a garzone or famiglio. 

The farm servant lives with the employer’s family, eats at his 
table, sleeps under his roof, and receives in addition a monthly 
wage in cash. His duty is to assist his employer’s family in all 
agricultural work. The engagement of farm servants is in general 
still a matter of private contract between the employer and the 
servant, and the term of the contract, which is individual and not 
collective, is usually one year. The contract is verbal and the wage 
varies according to the abilities of the worker engaged. 

Directly exploited and highly developed farms. These are charac- 
terised by the use of considerable capital. The cattle — chiefly 
milch cows, e.g. in the Upper Po Valley, or draught oxen and 
beef cattle, e.g. in the Lower Valley — are numerous and impor- 
tant : there are on an average up to two head of cattle per hec- 
tare! on irrigated farms, and one on others. Agricultural machinery, 
especially that used for harvesting forage and cereals, is also an 
importantitem. In addition, the expenses of cultivation are very 
heavy : workers’ wages (often more than 50 per cent. of the 
general expenses), manure, seed, spraying mixtures, taxes, manage- 
ment, etc. At the present time the value of live and dead 
stock is estimated at about 5,000 lire (say £40) per hectare on 
irrigated farms and 4,000 lire (say £32) on others, not including 
the costs of cultivation. 

On such farms a great deal of outside labour must be employed. 
This comes under three heads: permanently employed workers ; 
day labourers living on the farm, who are at the employer’s disposal 
when there is work to be done and who have certain preferential 





1 1 hectare = 2.47 acres approximately. 
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rights as to employment ; and day labourers not living on the farm 
who have no claim upon any particular employer. 

The importance of the permanent workers varies with the degree 
of industrialisation of the undertaking. They are obviously most 
numerous on intensively cultivated farms of large output. On 
such farms much of the work needs a permanent staff of skilled 
workers : e.g. breeding (plough and draught oxen and cows, milch 
cows, calves, horses, etc.) ; cheese making ; rice growing and hull- 
ing; making irrigation canals and distributing the water supply ; 
supervision, etc. For such work a permanent staff is engaged, 
paid in cash and in kind (such as lodging for the worker and his 
family on the farm premises and supply of wheat, maize, rice, beans, 
wood, etc.). The contract, concluded for a term of one year, is 
entirely individual and affects only a specific person, not the other 
members of his family. These other members — if they are fitted 
for agricultural work — are employed as day labourers on the same 
farm as and when the work calls for it. They constitute, together 
with day labourers living on the farm and their families, a special 
class known as “ tied” workers (obbligati). They are paid at a 
fixed rate for the hours actually worked ; they do the unskilled 
work for which day labourers are engaged. In this respect there 
is no distinction between them and ordinary day labourers, but 
there exists between them and the employer a special arrangement 
by which the parties mutually undertake to give each other the 
preference in the execution of agricultural work. The workers are 
in fact tied to the farm ; they have to remain at the employer’s 
disposal, and may not take work elsewhere unless the employer 
states that he does not need them. In return they are assured of 
employment for a larger number of days than the [independent 
day labourers, but they are also paid at a lower rate. 

Where the number of permanent workers and regular day labourers 
engaged is insufficient, the farmer engages independent or jobbing 
workers. These are usually workers living on the spot, in the vil- 
lage or close by, who are without permanent obligation to any 
particular farmer ; they are engaged on a given farm for the dura- 
tion of a given job (such as sowing or weeding corn or rice fields, 
harvesting crops, threshing wheat, clearing up ground, etc.) and 
even for shorter periods if prevalence of unemployment makes it 
necessary to spread agricultural work over a larger number of 
workers. They are paid in cash by the hour, at a rate previously 
agreed on between the employers and. the workers. 

The permanent workers and their families are often granted 
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a small allotment (about one-third of a hectare) or are authorised 
to breed a certain number of silkworms, the details of cultivation 
or breeding being specified in a share contract. For the cultivation 
of the allotment the employer provides ploughed and manured 
ground, part of the seed and manure, and means of transport. 
The worker’s family must grow the crops specified by the employer 
in due rotation — usually hoed crops such as maize, beetroot, 
hemp, potatoes, tomatoes, etc. They have to provide part of the 
seed and manure and do all the work, from sowing to harvesting 
and carrying the produce to the employer’s granary, the market, 
or a factory, according to its nature. The profit is divided be- 
tween the employer and the worker, usually in the proportion of 
two-thirds to the former and one-third to the latter. For silkworm 
breeding the employer provides part of the seed and mulberry 
leaves from the farm, whilst the worker undertakes the entire work 
of breeding up to the carriage of the cocoons to market. If the 
mulberry leaves supplied by the farm are insufficient and more 
have to be bought from outside, the cost is equally divided between 
them. The profit is also equally divided. This system, which 
gives the agricultural worker some very modest rights over a 
patch of ground (one-third of a hectare), has its counterpart in 
almost every European country. The allotment represents an 
appreciable addition to his regular wages, and is at the same time 
a survival of the traditional community cultivation by the village, 
and a small satisfaction to the insistent spiritual need for some 
share in the possession of that soil which the worker spends his 
whole life in cultivating. It does not, however, essentially alter 
the system of employment, which, on the directly exploited farm, 
is one of wages and not of shared risk. 

Medium and large farms indirectly exploited and divided up into 
family holdings. The organisation of these farms varies consider- 
ably owing to the differences in the methods of engaging labour. 

There are three main types of exploitation : the boaria, charac- 
teristic of the province of Ferrara ; the colonia, found in the hills 
and plateau of the provinces of Milan and Como ; and the metayage. 
It will be seen that from the standpoint of labour contracts the last 
named is the only one which concerns this article. 

The boaria' involves the division of the farminto units called 
versuri, 25 to 30 hectares in area, to be worked by a single family, 





1 Pietro Nico.tin1: La questione agraria nella provincia di Ferrara, pp. 39 et 
seq., 59 et seq., 243 et seq., 261 et seg. Ferrara, Bresciani, 1907. 
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each comprising a dwelling house, stabling, and all other necessary 
outhouses for the accommodation of the workers and the needs 
of the farm. On each versuro the emp‘oyer (owner or tenant- 
farmer) installs the family of a permanent worker (boaro). Some 
of the members of this family look after the cattle and receive a 
fixed wage paid in cash and in kind ; others (“ tied ” workers) are 
employed on the land and paid by the hour at a rate fixed in advance. 
The boaro’s family grows maize, beet, hemp, etc., under a share 
contract. If further help is necessary the employer engages day 
labourers. 

The farm is thus divided up into family units ; but the boaria, 
though commonly considered a form of indirect exploitation (owing 
to the subdivision which it implies of a large property into small 
family farms, a system characteristic of indirect exploitation), is 
in reality in many respects a form of direct exploitation : the boaro 
is as it were a sub-manager or sort of paid foreman responsible for 
a definite part of the general enterprise. 

The colonia represents a contract which combines the features 
of an ordinary lease and a metayage. The farm is divided into 
small units and the family of the peasant (colono) in charge of each 
of these units farms the arable and meadow land, paying the owner 
a fixed rent for the arable land (not including the produce of mul- 
berry trees, which are covered by a special contract) and meadows. 
The stock is furnished by the worker. 

In the region where this system is in force silkworm breeding 
is an important industry. The peasant has to breed a certain 
number, proportional to the amount of mulberry leaves produced 
on the farm. He is responsible for all the work ; the expenses (seed, 
purchase of leaves when those produced by the farm are insufficient, 
etc.) are equally divided between him and the owner, and the pro- 
fits are also equally divided. 

The third type of exploitation is the metayage. This is usually 
a form of exploitation in which labour is associated on an important 
scale with the other factors in production, a form which is both 
possible and appropriate when, by reason of good organisation and 
favourable climate, the work is more or less uniformly distributed 
over all seasons of the year. The metayage system is in fact pre- 
valent in those parts of Italy where there is no complete cessation 
of work in winter nor excess of it in summer, and where in con- 
sequence there is neither unemployment in winter nor considerable 
call for extra labour in summor. 

Such are the fundamental reasons for the metayage system. 

4 
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It may be asked why metayage is adopted in preference to the 
employment of permanent workers. ‘The reason is that a perma. 
nent worker in general hires himself out individually to carry out 
specified and easily controlled work. By the metayage contract, 
on the other hand, the peasant’s whole family is engaged to carry 
out all kinds of agricultural work. A fixed wage is not appro- 
priate to farming of this kind, because the worker in receipt of a 
fixed wage would tend to do only such work as was strictly neces- 
sary, control being very difficult. The labour must be paid for 
out of the gross profits. Metayage (if the term is not taken in 
too strict a sense', the method of sharing produce and costs having 
to be adaptable to the particular conditions of the farm concerned) 
is the most suitable system for the agricultural undertakings of 
many districts : it is the predominant type in Tuscany, Umbria. 
and the Marches, is often adopted in Venetia, Emilia, and Lombardy. 
and is found also in various forms in the Abbruzzi and Calabria. 

The essential features of the metayage contract are as follows : 


The usual term of the contract is one year ; 

A fair proportion is kept between the size of the farm (depending 
on the system of cultivation) and the size and composition of the share- 
farmer’s family ; 

The farm must be properly organised, so that the work involved 
shall be only the ordinary processes of farm work (the employer is re- 
sponsible for clearing up and draining the land) ; 

The share-farmer’s family undertakes all the work, under his 
responsibility ; 

Management and administration are vested in the employer, who 
may be represented by members of his staff ; 

The cattle are provided either by the employer (as in Tuscany) or 
jointly by the employer and the share-farmer (as in the Marches), 
the profits or losses being shared equally between them ; 

The machinery? is usually provided by the employer and tools by 
the share-farmer ; 

Forage, straw, manure, seeds, etc., for use are provided by the em- 
ployer ; if they are sold, the sums received are shared equally ; 

Manure, spraying mixture, seeds, etc., are provided jointly in equal 
shares ; 

Property taxes are paid by the employer, and taxes, insurance pre- 
miums, ctc., on effects and produce held as common property are paid 
jointly in equal shares ; 

The breeding of silkworms is carried out in proportion to the quantity 
of mulberry leaves grown on the farm ; the share-farmer is responsible 





' Cf. Arrigo Serrrert: Studi sui Contratti Agrari, pp. 104 et seg. Bologna, Zaw' 
chelli, 1922. 

* From the technica! and economic point of view the term “‘ machinery *’ means 
*“ mechanical means of production ”, whilst its meaning from the financial stand 
point is ‘‘ means or instruments of considerable value’. The term is here used in 
the latter sense. 
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for the work, and the cost of seed and all other expenses, and also 
the receipts, are shared equally ; 

Crops are shared equally; the share-farmer receives a bonus on 
those requiring longer or more difficult work ; 

The share-farmer is entitled to keep a certain number of poultry, 
etc., for his own benefit. ‘ 

Extensively cultivated farms (latifundia). Two systems of 
exploitation are found. First, there is direct exploitation, in 
which the farmer himself bears all the risks of the undertaking. 
For work which is continuous and specialised he employs a per- 
manent staff — manager, keepers, stud hands, shepherds and others 
responsible for the grazing and care of the oxen, sheep, horses, etc., 
whilst for seasonal work such as sowing, harvesting, vintage, wine 
pressing, etc., he engages day labourers. The form of engagement 
and the relations between the permanent and daily staff and 
the employer are the same as on the directly exploited farms 
mentioned above. 

Secondly, there is a mixed form of exploitation, in which the 
farmer retains himself the direct exploitation of the pastures for 
breeding his cattle and leases the arable land, in holdings of two, 
three, and up to five or six hectares, according to its fertility, to 
families of agricultural workers, either at a fixed rental payable 
in cash or in kind (in the latter case usually an agreed quantity 
of corn), or in return for a share of the produce. For the manage- 
ment of the property and exploitation of that part of it retained 
by him, the farmer engages a permanent staff for cattle breeding 
and general supervision. 


LrecGaL THEORY AND History oF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
CoNnTRACTS 


Legal Nature of the Various Forms of Contract 


In this survey of the various types of farm several classes of 
land worker have been mentioned: farm servants; permanent 
workers (herdsmen, stablemen, carters, men on irrigation work on 
irrigated properties, shepherds, keepers, etc.) ; day labourers living 
on the farm (“ tied” workers) ; day labourers not living on the 
farm ; produce-sharing tenants ; share-farmers; and holders of 
parcels of land on the latifundia. 

The subject of the present article being agricultural labour 
contracts, i.e. contracts involving the hire of labour, an important 
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question is whether all the engagement contracts of-these various 
classes of worker constitute contracts for the hire of labour. 

There is no question that the contracts of farm servants, per- 
manent workers, and day labourers are solely contracts for the hire 
of labour. But with regard to the other classes — produce-sharing 
tenants, share-farmers, and holders of parcels of land — there is 
room for doubt. 

The contract between the farmer (employer) and a produce- 
sharing tenant is a contract by which the employer assigns to the 
worker the cultivation on specified lines of a limited area, and 
undertakes to pay him a proportion of the produce. This is a 
special form of payment for certain work, which tends to stimulate 
the worker by giving him a direct interest in tke results of his 
work, while leaving him to carry part of the risks of the undertaking. 
This produce-sharing contract is unquestionably an agricultural 
labour contract. 

The question of the metayage contract is more complicated. 
Here opinions differ, according to theoretical points of view and 
even to the particular interests of the various classes, which is 
not surprising in view of the complex character of this type of 
contract. Metayage is in effect’ at once a contract for the hire 
of rural property, a contract of association for the exploitation of 
a farm, a contract for the hire of labour, etc. Italian legislation 
shows some tendency to regard the share farmer as a farmer 
rather than as an employed worker*. But economists regard 
metayage as a form of exploitation in which the share-farmer 
takes the place of the permanent worker and to a large extent of 
the day labourers, the employer retaining the right of manage- 
ment and control of the undertaking. Whilst recognising the 
complex nature of the metayage contract, they regard the share- 
farmer as a worker first and foremost. Mr. Serpieri writes as 


follows on the subject : 

It appears to me quite clear that metayage is first and foremost a 
contract by which the share-farmer undertakes to cultivate the farm 
for the employer in consideration of a wage represented Ly a part 
share in the produce of the far.n’. 





1 Cf. article by Dr. G. Costanzo: “Share Tenancy in Italy ”’, in Jnternational 
Review of Agricultural Economics of the International Institute of Agriculture, 1924, 
No. 1. Rome. 

2 Cf. Civil Code (sections relating to metayage) ; Act of 23 August 1917 on acci- 
dent insurance in agriculture (share-farming here placed in category (b) together 
with owners and tenant-farmers) ; Decree of 8 March 1923 on invalidity and old- 


age insurance. 
3 Studi sui Contratti Agrari, p. 117. 
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Primarily, therefore, the contract would be one for the hire of 
labour. 

This question has recently been discussed in connection with 
the new trade union organisation in Italy, which will be referred 
to later. The employers maintained that share-farmers, who were 
sometimes obliged to employ daily labour, were primarily employers, 
whilst the General Confederation of Fascist Trades Unions on 
the other hand maintained, in common with the organisations 
of share-farmers and on the basis of the principles set out above, 
that they should be admitted to workers’ organisations. This 
opinion was shared by the Ministry, which on 28 June 1926 decided 
that share-farmers are to be considered as workers-and form a 
special federation affiliated to the Fascist General Confederation 
of Agricultural Workers. For the present the question is thus 
definitely settled. 

Lastly, it remains to be decided whether the holders of parcels 
of land are heads of undertakings or merely employed workers. 
They are not heads of undertakings in this sense that it is they 
themselves who do the work. There is a de facto difference be- 
tween an ordinary lease of an agricultural undertaking complete 
in itself — a farm properly so called — and a lease which allots 
to a cultivator a portion only of an undertaking. In the latter case 
the holder is usually responsible only for the manual labour and 
not for management. He has merely to produce certain crops out 
of a certain area of ground. Neverth>less he is not a regular 
employed worker. On the whole, he is best grouped as the 
exploiter of a small undertaking. It should be noted that for 
the safeguarding of their interests the holders of these parcels must 
form, not unions aiming at the improvement of labour conditions, 
but co-operative societies for the combined cultivation of estates 
subject to parcelling out in this way’. The special forms of contract 
under which they are bound may therefore be disregarded in the 
present article. 


The History of Agricultural Collective Labour Agreements 


Until the end of last century agricultural labour contracts in 
Italy were everywhere individual. The employer engaged the 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 825-836 : 
“ Community Cultivation of the Soil in Italy ”. 
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necessary labour as and when necessary, dealing directly with the 
workers themselves for the purpose. 

The form of engagement varied according to district. The 
employer often engaged certain workers whom he knew personally, 
under a kind of mutual preferential agreement. Sometimes the 
workers used to meet at a fixed place and date for the purpose of 
being engaged or to negotiate the conditions of their engagement ; 
this involved the preliminary conditions which lead up to a 
collective agreement. 

When labour had to be engaged from distant provinces employ- 
ers were no longer able to deal directly with each worker individually. 
In such cases they engaged gangs of workers, usually organised 
by an individual known as the caporale, who really constituted a 
kind of employment agent for that group of workers. For weeding 
and harvesting rice, in particular, in provinces where rice fields 
were general (Novara, Pavia, Milan, and Mantua), outside labour, 
usually from the hills of Emilia, was engaged. 

In central and southern Italy gangs of workers still come down 
from the mountains for harvest work in regions growing corn on 
a large scale where there is urgent need of supplementary labour 
for reaping and threshing!. The caporale concludes a contract 
on behalf of all members of the gang, either as a contractor of 
labour on a small scale (a system now becoming rare) or as repre- 
sentative of the gang, who pay hima special bonus representing 
a small proportion of the wages received. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century, labour conditions 
varied widely according to the relation between labour supply and 
demand. In districts and on work in which the supply was in 
excess, wages were very low. Sometimes wages were not even 
fixed in advance and the employer paid his workers what he pleased 
after the work had been completed. Moreover, there was no 
fixed timetable : it was usual for labourers to work “ from sunrise 
to sunset”. When the contract provided that the worker was 
to be fed, the food was not always good, and the accommodation 
for workers coming from a distance left much to be desired from 
the hygienic point of view — which was the cause in many provinces 
of the terrible skin disease called pellagra. 





1 Cf. L’inchiesta parlamentare sulle condizioni dei contadini nelle provincie meri - 
dionali e nella Sicilia, published in 1910. The question of the engagement of labow 
in gangs is examined by Prof. L. Borprca for Campania (Vol. IV, p. 268), Prof. E. 
AxtmonrTeE for Basilica and Calabria (Vol. V, p. 164), and Prof. G. Lorenzont for 
Sicily (Vol. VI, p. 24). 
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Under these unenviable conditions Italian workers, in partic- 
ular those in districts where agricultural work was carried out by 
. day labourers and permanent workers, sought a remedy in emigra- 
tion to America, drawn there by the illusive promise of quick and 
easy riches. Thus it was that the emigration of workers attained 
large dimensions between 1880 and 1898, exercising a considerable 
influence on the wages of the labour remaining in Italy. 

This period can be regarded from the trade union standpoint 
as a preparatory one. Land workers began to conceive the idea 
of organisation. At first mutual benefit and co-operative societies 
were formed, here and there followed by the first trade union orga- 
nisations, called leghe di miglioramento or leghe di resistenza'. 

The movement took definite shape in 1884. The return of 
large numbers of emigrants, mostly poor or without sufficient 
savings to enable them to achieve an independent economic status, 
gave a further impetus to the movement towards the end of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries, especially 
in the provinces of the Valley of the Po. This influx of agricultural 
labour upset the equilibrium between supply and demand, and 
might have had serious consequences. It therefore became neces- 
sary to safeguard the interests of the working class, and in this 
necessity lay the origin of the land workers’ trade union organisa- 
tion which soon developed, first in the Valley of the Po, then in 
the other districts in which land work was commonly carried out 
by day labourers and permanent workers, and finally in the dis- 
tricts where the produce-sharing, metayage, and similar systems 
obtained. In every village cach category of worker (day labourers, 
men or women, permanent workers, produce-sharing tenants, and 
share-farmers) formed its own “ league ”. 

This period, about the year 1900, represents the first phase of 
unionisation among land workers. The workers’ organisations 
did not deal with employers’ organisations, but with individual 
employers who were still dreaming of a return to the system of 
individual contracts. They consequently fixed rates and working 
conditions without previous discussion with the employers, and 
enforced acceptance of their proposals by strike threats and some- 
times even by carrying such threats into effect. The employers 
attempted at first, individually and separately, to resist the activ- 
ity of the leagues, but through lack of organisation were obliged 







































2 Cf. Ivanoe Bonomi and Carlo Vezzan1: Jl movimento proletario nel Manto- 
vano, p. 45. Milan, “ Critica Sociale ’’ Library, 1901. 
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to submit to the workers’ claims. Each employer applied to the 
local league for such labour as he required and undertook, in agreed 
terms deposited with a representative of the organisation, to pay 
the rates prescribed, and to observe all other conditions laid down 
by the labour organisation. These terms constituted a form of 
collective agreement, imperfect and one-sided, but a collective 
agreement none the less. It is moreover to be noted that such 
one-sided contracts were not prejudicial to the prosperity of agri- 
culture, since the agricultural situation was such that the new 
conditions appeared tolerable, the more so as agriculturists were 
improving their systems of cultivation, so increasing both crops 
and profits'. But there was nevertheless a certain danger in 
these contracts: the workers might in the end have demanded 
more than agriculture could afford. The employers came to 
understand that they could no longer hope to return to the system 
of individual contracts but that they would have to organise them- 
selves in order to confront the labour organisations. They began 
by concluding simple provisional agreements among themselves 
when the contracts came under discussion?. Later they set up 
permanent organisations, and agricultural collective agreements 
were from that time onward concluded between representatives 
of the organisations of the two parties concerned. 

At first there was another difficulty. In each village, each 
league drew up a special scale which often differed considerably 
from the scales adopted in neighbouring villages. Thus the wages 
in force in 1901 in the communes of Ostiglia and Poggio Rusco, 
in the province of Mantua, reached 3 to 4 lire per day, whilst those 
in adjacent communes were less than 3 lire at the same date. In 
some contracts the working day was 10 hours (as in Poggio Rusco, 
Castellucchio, etc.), whilst others contained the formula “ from 





1 In the Province of Mantua — the cradle of the trade union movement among 
land workers — the initial wage increases did not exceed 15 per cent. on the average. 
And it must be emphasised that the wages concerned were very low. The highest 
Wage among women working in rice fields was 17 centimes per hour in Spring, 
12.7 centimes in Summer, and 26 centimes in Autumn. A family of daily workers, 
comprising one man, one woman, and three children, could earn 273 to 400 lire 
per annum, and permanent workers 284.68 to 397.26 lire. Cf. I. Bonomi and C. 
VEZZANI: Op. cit., pp. 34 et seg. ; Dr. J. BoNsERviz1: Inchiesta sulla pellagra in 
Provincia di Mantova. Far from being better, the conditions in other provinces 
were in many cases worse. Cf. Ministry OF AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND Com- 
MERCE: I Contratti Agrari in Italia (Rome, 1891), and the enquiry (already cited) 
on the conditions of the peasantry in Southern Italy and the Islands (Rome, 1910). 

2 Cf. the earlier collective agreements of Castellucchio, Porto Mantovano, 
Rivalta, Marmirolo, Gonzaga, Sailetto, and Medolo, in the province of Mantua, 
concluded in 1901 and 1902 at the mayoral offices between the representatives of 
the labour organisations and of the provisional employers’ committees. 
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sunrise to sunset”. These differences were of a kind to create 
competition between workers in neighbouring communes, and to 
be prejudicial to economic production. In spite of these variations, 
agricultural produce was in fact offered for sale at the same prices 
in all markets. Producers in the high wage districts might con- 
sequently find themselves faced with serious difficulties. Here were 
reasons for considering the conclusion of agricultural collective 
agreements applicable to wide areas, some uniformity of organisa- 
tion and methods of farming being naturally characteristic of each 
such area. This uniformisation was the more necessary as the 
communal scales were based on principles which differed too widely : 
most of the earlier contracts relating to day labourers fixed the 
wages for a working day, with a limitation on hours of work, but 
without providing for overtime — an oversight particularly serious 
in agriculture. Other more practical contracts fixed an hourly 
rate, with a higher rate for overtime. Steps to bring some order 
into this chaos were therefore essential. 

The workers were moreover the first to appreciate these diffi- 
culties. The labour organisations of the province of Mantua, 
where the improvements which later on spread to other regions 
often originated, soon recognised the need for a federation to 
uniformise as far as possible the relations between employers and 
workers. 

The idea of establishing a federation of all the leagues in the province 
spread with remarkable rapidity. The first joint congress of the leagues 
took place at Ostiglia in April 1900. It is interesting to observe how 
such a mass of workers, dispersed throughout the province and in ad- 
jacent districts of neighbouring provinces (Rovigo, Verona, Brescia, Cre- 
mona, and Modena), was directed. The system adopted to ensure unity 


and rapidity of action was complete centralisation of control. A 
committee of three members to authorise strikes sat at Mantua’. 


Later, the provincial federation became inter-provincial, group- 
ing together the leagues of neighbouring provinces. Finally, the 
National Federation of Land Workers, with its headquarters at 
Bologna, was established in 1921*. Simultaneously, the leagues 
in each province set up provincial federations affiliated to the 
National Federation. 

The movement was of a strictly trade union character and 





* Bonomi and VEzzanr: Op. cit., pp. 47 et seq. 


* The first national congress, held in 1901, was attended by representatives of 
704 leagues and of 152,022 workers. 77,500 workers were represented in 1906 
(Bologna), 136,067 in 1908 (Reggio Emilia), 200,000 in 1911 (Bologna), and 400,000 
in 1919 (Bologna). 
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independent of any political party. Socialists, Republicans, and 
members of no party at all alike joined in it. Nevertheless, its 
first organisers were socialists, which made it difficult to maintain 
complete independence between the trade union organisations and 
the Socialist Party; the difficulty was the greater as the agricul- 
tural employers’ opposition to the activity of the leagues had itself 
a political character. The socialists were therefore the most 
closely interested supporters of the organisations. At the 190! 
congress of the National Federation of Land Workers a resolution 
was passed stating that the socialisation of the land was the final 
aim of the organisations. The Republicans thereupon retired 
from membership of the Federation and set up their own organisa- 
tions. The Catholics for their part had already created their own 
organisations — particularly in the hill and mountain districts of 
Lombardy and a large portion of Venetia — which were affiliated 
to an Italian confederation. 

With the extension of the trade union movement among land 
workers and the formation of federations, the employers established 
their own provincial and inter-provincial organisat:ons (Bologna 
and neighbouring provinces), which were grouped into a national 
confederation in 1918. 

Thus collective agreements came into being covering wide areas, 
usually whole provinces, but sometimes only circondari’. The 
national organisations dealt with trade union questions of a general 
order (fundamental principles of agreements, legislation, etc., pro- 
paganda and help for local organisations) ; the provincial organisa- 
tions — both workers’ and employers’ — discussed and concluded 
labour agreements for the areas which they covered. The relations 
between the various labour organisations varied in different pro- 
vinces. In some cases (as in Brescia, 1920) the various organisa- 
tions of the same province concluded a single agreement with the 
employers, whilst in others (as in the Venetian provinces) each 
concluded a separate agreement. 

The Fascist trade union movement has deeply modified this 
situation. Land workers to-day are nearly all organised in com- 
munal unions affiliated to provincial federations, affiliated in their 
turn to a national confederation. The employers, on their side, 





1 Italy is divided for administrative purposes into provinces, each of which is 
the seat of a prefecture. The provinces are subdivided into circondari, each the 
seat of a sub-prefecture. (Mantua, Venetia, and the new provinces are exceptions.) 
Each circondario is in turn divided into mandamenti, in each of which there is a 
magistrate called a pretore. 
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are organised in a national confederation of farmers uniting the 
provincial federations, which themselves include three classes of 
farmer : (a) those who farm their land with the help only of their 
own families ; (b) those who let their land: and (c) those who 
employ outside labour. 

In the sphere of trade unionism the Fascist system has devised 
a special form of relationship between employers and workers, 
defined in the Act of 3 April 1926'. This Act has three basic feat- 
ures : (a) legal recognition of employers’ and workers’ trade associ- 
ations ; (b) conclusion of collective agreements ; and (c) establish- 
ment of tribunals for labour matters (magistratura del lavoro). 

One union only is legally recognised for each specific area 
(commune, district, province, region, the Kingdom as a whole), 
and this union is alone authorised to conclude collective agreements 
in that area. 

Collective labour agreements concluded by authorised associ- 
ations are binding upon allemployers and workers represented by 
these associations. Similarly, all general standards relating to 
labour conditions laid down by the corporations — state organs 
to ensure co-ordination between employers’ and workers’ unions — 
bind all employers and workers concerned. 

Agreements must be drawn up in writing, under pain of nullity. 
Their term of validity must be stated and the text communicated, 
either to the prefecture, if they are communal, district, or provin- 
cial, for publication in the official gazette of the province, or to 
the Ministry of National Economy, if they are regional or national, 
for publication in the Gazzetta Ufficiale. 



























GUARANTEES FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF CONTRACTS 






The conclusion of collective agreements raised a rather delicate 
problem : how were possible disputes as to their application, between 
the contracting associations or between employers and workers, 
to be settled effectively, quickly, and at the same time economically ¢ 

The first question was that of failure to observe the terms 
of the agreement. Such failure may be collective or individual. 
On. the workers’ side there were cases — notably during the 
first few years of the twentieth century —- in which organ- 
















» Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. 345-356 : 
“Trade Union Reform in Italy "’, by Gino Arras. 
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isations took advantage of certain favourable conditions (for 
instance, with regard to jobbing workers, the urgency of 
harvest work, and with regard to permanent workers, the difficulty 
of replacing milkmen) to denounce their agreements before expiry 
and demand better working conditions. On the employers’ side, 
if the conditions lag down in the agreements concluded between 
their associations and the workers seemed to them too unfavourable. 
they did everything in their power to evade them. 

The question of collective breach of contract was very actively 
studied in Italy, with a view to arriving at the adoption of measures 
likely to ensure the observance of agreements. The Superior 
Labour Council — an advisory body attached to the Ministry of 
Labour — took up the question several times without arriving at 
a definite solution. The simplest measure appeared to be the legal 
recognition of trade union organisations, in such a way as to allow 
of penalties being imposed when recognised associations failed in 
their obligations. But the associations did not yet appear ripe for 
the acquisition of legal personality’. It was seen that an organisa- 
tion might always evade obligations involving penalties by not 
asking for legal recognition (which was not imposed by law), or 
by setting up, if necessary, a free organisation working on paralle! 
lines. Be that as it may, the organisations affiliated to the National 
Federation of Land Workers, whilst declaring themselves in favour 
of the principle of legal recognition, were opposed to its immediate 
application. They feared bureaucratic control, with its resulting 
disadvantages to the simplicity of their constitution and methods 
of working, and the possibility of heavy obligations such as might 
even endanger their existence. 

The question of ensuring the observance of agreements by 
individuals belonging to contracting associations appeared some- 
what easier of solution. 

First, it was necessary to determine how a collective agreement 
concluded between two or more associations could bind each 
member of these associations. This question gave organisations 
and legislators much food for thought. From the standpoint of 
strict law the agreement binds all members of the signatory associa- 
tions. But this is not sufficient to ensure observance by the members 
of the obligations so assumed. The members, holding that in the 
absence of definite legislation on the point all obligation ceased 





1 Cf. report by Professor L. Barassi : Contro la violazione dei concordati collettivi, 
submitted to the Technica] Agricultural Committee in 1920. Florence, Ricci, 1920. 
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ipso facto upon loss of the status of a member, could evade their 
duties merely by resigning ; and certain employers even, believing 
that in joining an employers’ association they might contract 
excessive obligations, refused to join these associations, with a 
view to preserving their freedom of action and their power to 
accept or reject, as suited their own convenience and circumstances, 
the collective labour agreements applicable in their district. 

A serious event showed the necessity of settling this question. 
In 1920, in the course of a dispute between the agricultural employers 
of the province of Bologna, associated in their Confederazione agraria, 
and the share-farmers, affiliated to the Provincial Federation cf 
Land Workers, over the drafting of a new metayage contract, the 
workers’ organisation declared that it had no intention of discuss- 
ing the terms of this contract with the employers’ association. 
“It is waste of time, ” said the leaders of the workers’ federation, 
“because the employers, each for himself, are looking for an 
opportunity to evade their duties. The share-farmers belonging to 
the federation will fix their own terms, and then, through the inter- 
mediary of the communal leagues, will treat with each employer 
for the conclusion of individual contracts.” Without recapitulating 
all the phases of the dispute, which was serious, it suffices to mention 
that the Government appointed a commission of experts to prepare 
the draft of a collective agreement to be submitted to the organisa- 
tions in dispute. The organisations accepted the proposed text, 
recognising that the Government would be obliged to intervene 
in the event of their doing otherwise ; but it was only a temporary 
solution. The question remained unsolved, and a further dispute 
might easily have arisen in similar circumstances. Had there 
been only two opposing organisations — one for the employers 
and one for the workers — a solution would not have been difficult : 
a collective agreement concluded between these two organisations, 
or approved by them, would have bound all the employers and 
workers in the district and of the category or categories involved. 
This was in effect the proposal of the Confederazione agraria (the 
national employers’ association), which evidently wished to induce 
all employers to join its provincial organisations. But as there 
were, particularly among the workers, several organisations 
differing in principles, methods, and strength, and with power 
to establish simultaneously, in the same district and for the same 
categories, several different collective agreements, this solut:on 
appeared unjust and even impracticable. 

A compromise was introduced by the Act of 7 April 1921, 
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No. 407, relating to the revision of agricultural rents. In chapter 
[V (general provisions), section 17 lays down that “ agricultural 
collective labour agreements between employers and land workers 
are obligatory for all parties who at the time of conclusion of the 
agreement are members of the associations represented.” Thus 
collective agreements are legally binding upon all members of the 
contracting associations, and the obligation does not cease on 
resignation. 

But another important question was how the Act was to be 
enforced and breaches of it penalised. Since trade unions were 
not legally recognised, they were unable to appear in court te 
plead the cause of their members who complained of a breach of 
contract. An individual, moreover, especially a worker, could not 
profitably institute legal proceedings, since the procedure was 
tco slow when an urgent decision was required and also because 
the cost was too heavy. 

The importance of the problem in Italy is proved by over 
twenty years’ attempts to provide machinery for conciliation ani 
arbitration in disputes relating to both metayage and labouw 
contracts. The history of these attempts goes back to 1901, tic 
year of the founding of the National Federation of Land Workers. 
During the war the problem drew close attention and some impor 
tant legislation was passed ; finally, the whole idea of arbitration 
between economically free contracting parties has lately becn 
replaced by the new Fascist system of tribunals for labour matters 
(magistratura del lavoro). 

It was once again in the province of Mantua that endeavours 
were made to find means fcr settling disputes between employers 
and workers over the enforcement of agreements or any cther 
question concerning employment. Arbitration machinery for 
agricultural disputes was set up in Italy for the first time. At its 
sitting cf 6 May 1901, the Provincial Council of Mantua approved 
a proposal that an agricultural arbitration board should be sect 
up in each commune, at the expense of the provincial administra 
tion. A joint committee was appointed in each district, comprising 
two employers’ representatives and two workers’ representatives 
nominated by a provincial committee. These four members 
elected their own chairman; in the event of disagreement, the 
magistrate of the chief town of the district acted as provisional! 
chairman. The district committee appointed the communal 
agricultural labour boards, to which disputes of a general character 
were sumitted. The boards could enly intervene in disputes at 
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the specific request of the parties concerned. If they were 
approached by only one of the parties, they had to try to persuade 
the other party to accept arbitration. Thus the earliest system 
was one of mediation rather than of arbitration. It was gradually 
developed under the general influence of the trade union movement. 
The prevalence of strikes, in fact, which were sometimes provoked 
by comparatively trivial causes, provided an incentive for the 
discovery of an equitable means of avoiding disputes which might 
involve serious consequences both to the public and to the dis- 
putants. 

The legislature took up the question and adopted measures 
which remained in force until the passing of the present Act on 
associations. 

Under the Act of 1 August 1907, No. 636, conciliation committees 
were appointed for the settlement of disputes relating to employ- 
ment contracts on rice plantations. Provisions for the enforcement 
of this Act were contained in the Royal Decrees of 29 March 1908. 
No. 158, and 5 January 1911, No. 1,911. 

But the jurisdiction of the committees was limited to disputes 
of a purely legal character and did not extend to economic disputes 
about the alteration of contracts in force’. It remained for con 
ciliation to be extended to economic disputes. 

Arbitration in agriculture was in fact applied throughout the 
whole of Italy in 1916. By the Decree of 30 May 1916, No. 649°, 
extraordinary measures relating to agricultural work were adopted. 
An arbitration committee was set up in each mandamento, composed 
of two agricultural employers and two agricultural workers and 
presided over by the district magistrate (pretore). The competence 
of these arbitration committees was clearly defined by the Decree 
of 2 November 1916. No. 1,480%. Their function was to settle all 
disputes relating to agricultural contracts (section 12) including 
even those relating to labour agreements (section 13). [It was 
the duty of the arbitration committee to intervene, in any case 
of a collective dispute relating in any way to wages. 

The methods of operation of the arbitration committees were 
confirmed by the Decree of 6 May 1917, No. 871‘, on extraordinary 









* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. II, No 1, April 1921, pp. 56-66 : “ Indus- 
trial Arbitration and Conciliation in Italy ’’; and Vol. VIII, No 1, July 1923 : 
“ Conciliation in Agriculture ’’, pp. 144-146. 

® Gazetia Ufficiale del Regno, No, 128, 31 May 1916. 

® Idem, No. 261, 7 Nov. 1916. 


* Idem, No, 128, 1 June 1917. 
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measures concerning agricultural contracts and labour. But arbi- 
tration in agriculture was organised more elaborately by the Royal 
Decree of 14 September 1919, No. 1,726'. In each province was 
set up “a provincial agricultural committee whose duties should 
include dealing with labour for carrying out agricultural work ”. 
Attached to each provincial committee was an executive committee, 
which was also to “ settle difficulties. and disputes which have to 
do with agricultural labour”. It was to intervene in collective 
disputes which in any way concerned agricultural labour, with a 
view to amicable settlement. 

Later the Act of 7 April 1921, No. 4072, was passed, certain 
clauses of which related to conciliation. Under this Act the pro- 
vincial conciliation committees created by the Decree of 14 Septem- 
ber 1919 were also to ascertain whether the notice given to per- 
manent workers, produce-sharing tenants, share-farmers, or small 
tenant-farmers might give rise to hardship, due, for instance, to 
a shortage of housing and the difficulty of finding work elsewhere ; 
and in the event of such hardship to decide whether the notice 
should be suspended to a later date. 

Two kinds of organisation for conciliation in agricultural dis- 
putes thus existed in Italy : the arbitration committees of the 
mandamenti, which dealt with disputes relating to the hiring of 
land, and the provincial conciliation committees, which dealt 
with disputes between employers and workers. A Royal Decree 
dated 14 November 1922, No. 1,437% (sections 2 and 3), abolished 
the arbitration committees, but instead of transferring their powers 
to the provincial committees it assigned them to the ordinary 
judicial authorities. 

The agricultural agreements concluded by the workers’ organi- 
sations affiliated to the National Federation of Land Workers did 
not include clauses relating to disputes between employers and 
workers, since the existence of the arbitration committees of the 
mandamenti and of the provincial conciliation committees was 
considered sufficient to cover the point. The contracts concluded 
during 1923-1924 between employers and Fascist organisations in 
general, however, provided for special conciliation machinery of 
an entirely private nature’. Joint arbitration committees for 
provinces, circondarit, or communes were set up nearly everywhere. 





.1 Idem, No. 129, 26 Sept. 1919. 

* Idem, No. 88, 14 April 1921. 

3 Ibid., No. 267, 19 Nov. 1922. 

* Bollettino del Lavoro, No. 1, Jan. 1924. 
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The form of organisation was nearly always the same — repre- 
sentatives of the employers’ organisation and of the workers’ 
organisation (usually two regular members and two substitutes), 
and a chairman elected by the representatives of both parties. At 
Tortona the committee was presided over by the holder of the 
itinerant lectureship in agriculture. At Rovigo it was provided that 
in the event of disagreement between the parties the committee 
should be presided over by the magistrate (pretore) of the manda- 
mento. The committees for provinces and circondari dealt with 
general questions and supervised the activity of the communal 
committees, whose business it was to settle disputes arising in their 
areas. 

At Vercelli, disputes were referred to the employment exchanges. 
At Cremona and Crema, provincial, district, and communal control 
offices were set up to see that agricultural agreements were observed 
and to settle disputes. At Vicenza and Parma disputes were settled 
by the provincial organisation of the Fascist corporations. 

The agreements did not specify who was to pay the working 
expenses of the arbitration machinery ; the members of the com- 
mittees were not paid for their services. The Cremona and Crema 
contracts, however, provided that all interested in the activities 
of the control offices (employers, permanent and jobbing workers) 
should pay three lire each a year. 

The new Fascist Act on associations provides for cases of 
breach of contract and of disputes between employers and workers. 
For the former, it has been seen that offenders are liable at civil 
law to the associations concluding the collective agreements and 
that the associations must have a fund to guarantee the discharge 
of the liabilities assumed by them!. 

For disputes, the Act has set up a system of labour tribunals 
(magistratura del lavoro). In this respect the Fascist theory claims 
to carry the economic organisation of society a stage further than 
has hitherto been done in any country. It is to be noted that the 
principle of compulsory arbitration has not been retained, as it 
is considered an obsolete form of state-imposed justice. It is held 
that an arbitrator has less authority than a judge. Appointed as 
he is by the parties concerned, he represents those parties in his 
arbitral office and his decision is necessarily more or less a com- 





* Act of 3 April 1926. Cf. the article already cited by G. Arias, in International 
Labour Review, Sept. 1926, Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 345 et seqg., and translation of the 
Act in Legislative Series, 1926, It. 2. 
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promise, which diminishes its authority. According to the explana- 
tory memorandum attached to the Bill, a decision to be imposed 
upon the parties should be pronounced by an impartial authority. 
It has therefore been considered desirable to pass beyond the 
intermediate and imperfect stage of arbitration so as to arrive at 
a better and more definite form of jurisdiction, to be exercised 
only by an impartial judge having neither direct nor indirect 
interest in the dispute. Labour disputes, hitherto regarded as 
being on the economic plane, are now transferred to the plane of 
public order. 

Section 13 of the Act provides that “all disputes connected 
with the regulation of collective relations in connection with 
employment which are concerned with the carrying out of collective 
contracts or other regulations in existence, or with demands for 
new conditions of employment, shall be within the jurisdiction of 
the courts of appeal, acting as tribunals for labour matters.” For 
this purpose sections 14 and 15 provide that a special section is 
to be organised in each of the sixteen courts of appeal, to consist 
of three magistrates, together with two citizens, specially appointed 
on each occasion by the president of the court, who are experts 
in problems of production and labour. A register of suitable citizens, 
classified in groups and sub-groups according to the undertakings 
in the district, is to be kept at each court of appeal and revised 
every two years. But the functions of these technical judges have 
not been defined ; and if any further proof is needed of complete 
departure from the theory of compromise by arbitration, it will 
be found in the clauses which explicitly prohibit persons who are 
directly or indirectly affected by a dispute from acting in the 
tribunal which deals with it?. This is the exact reverse of the old 
system, which was essentially a system of negotiation between 
the two parties, the negotiations, under the various Decrees on 
arbitration referred to above, acquiring more or less, in the form 
of a compromise, the force of an obligatory decision. 

Still more characteristic is section 13, which brings within the 
jurisdiction of the labour tribunals all disputes connected with 
demands for new conditions of employment. This, it need scarcely 
be observed, puts the whole procedure of collective bargaining on 
a new basis : whereas previously the only measure contemplated 





1 By an amendment proposed by the employers and accepted by the Govern- 
ment, disputes may be settled by negotiation between the parties before the case 
comes into court. 
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was the application of collective agreements to all possible contract- 
ing parties — and this only in a limited number of countries and in 
clearly defined conditions — here, on the contrary, it is the actual 
content of the agreements which is determined under state control, 
by the intervention of a public tribunal and no longer by the mere 
consent of the parties. The functions of the labour tribunals are 
therefore not limited to the interpretation and enforcement of the 
law : they have full power of initiative in the economic sphere. 
Their decisions are to be issued “ in conformity with the principles 
of equity ..., adjusting the interests of employers and the interests 
of employees, and in each case having regard to the superior 
interests of production ” (section 16). 

During the passage of the Act through Parliament these very 
important provisions, which originally applied to agriculture only, 
were extended so as to apply to industry as well. In all respects 
agriculture and industry are exactly on a par in the new Fascist 
legislation. 

It may be added that in virtue of the principles sketched above 
— compulsory submission to a tribunal of disputes and of negotia- 
tions for fixing new conditions of employment — strikes and 
lockouts are forbidden and considered illegal. Contraventions of 


the Act are punishable by fine and imprisonment ; severer penalties 
are prescribed for the responsible officers of organisations. The 
whole working of the Act is based on the principle of the single 
recognised organisation for each occupational category. 


(To be continued.) 





Unemployment in Russia, 1917-1925 


Labour conditions in Russia differ from those in other countries 
in so many important respects that it would have been difficult, if not 
misleading, to deal with unemployment in Russia in the general survey 
of unemployment in 1925 published in a recent number of the 
Review!. That article is therefore here supplemented by a separate 
discussion of the problem for Russia, placed in its proper historical 
perspective by a reference to the main events of Russian economic 
history during and since the war, and their direct effect on unemploy- 
ment. The special characteristics of the Russian industrial prole- 
tariat, the problem of rural overpopulation and its relation to industrial 
unemployment, and the probable future course of unemployment, are 
all discussed, and illustrated by figures taken from official Soviet 
sources. The dominant influence on the labour market is shown to be 
the pressure on the urban population of the surplus rural population ; 
and as, for want of capital, nationalised industry is unable to develop 
fast enough to provide work in sufficient quantities, the conclusion is 
reached that mass unemployment is likely to persist for some time to 


come. 


HE problem of unemployment in Russia cannot be studied 
‘along the lines ordinarily adopted for advanced industrial coun- 
tries, except with the greatest reserves. Russia is an agricultural 
country ; her industry is comparatively young, and many links still 
bind her industrial workers to the land. Although for some forty 
years factory work has been the main source of income of per- 
sons employed in factories, yet these workers have continued to 
maintain close touch with the country and rural economy. 
Conditions were still so before the war, and even the war itself 
would not seem to have led to any very great change in this 
respect. Hundreds of thousands of industrial workers joined 
the forces, but after 1915 were replaced by an ever-increasing 
supply of new labour, derived partly from the urban popula 
tion (especially from the families of the soldiers), but mainly from 
the country. To-day, although it is impossible to give reliable 
statistics in support of the statement, there is no doubt that it is 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, August 1926, pp. 203-231: 
‘* Unemployment in 1925’, by Henri Fuss. 
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still difficult to draw any hard and fast line between the industrial 
and the rural worker. This is, however, confirmed by a recent 
enquiry into working-class households. In view of the limited 
number of households covered, the results cannot be considered 
conclusive ; but in the absence of better material the figures may be 
taken as an indication of existing conditions. 

The enquiry was carried out in November and December 1924 
in various parts of the country on uniform lines under the Central 
Office for Labour Statistics. The households covered were divid- 
ed into three groups : those without farms, those with a “small” 
farm (growing vegetables and a few animals), and those with a 
“complete ” farm. It is only for the last group that it is safe to 
assume that there is a definite and close connection with the land. 
For the second group this is certainly not always correct, for farm- 
ing of this type is often carried on by completely urban members 
of the proletariat. The distribution of the households in question 
is shown in the following table? : 


WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS WITH AND WITHOUT FARMS 








Households Households with Households with Total 


without farms “small ” farms “complete farms |households 





Industry 


of total of total of total 


Number Per cent. Number Per coted | Number Per cent. Number 





l ; 
Mining | 7 | 9.7 35 -6 30 ‘ 72 


Metal working | 124 158 ; 62 
Textiles 302 ‘ . 16 
Wood working | 58 , 16 


Chemicals ll A 37. 29 
































This table shows that the connection of industrial workers 
with the land is still of considerable importance, although it is 
clear that, as compared with pre-war conditions, the figures show 
a change in the direction of breaking loose from the land. The 
causes of this change during the years of revolution will be discussed 
below. 





* Cf. V. Ovssannikov: “ Znachenie sobstvennogo Khozjajstva v rabochem 
budgete ” (The importance to the worker’s household of owning a farm), in Viestnik 
Trooda (The Labour Messenger), July 1925, p. 139. 
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There are two important differences in this respect between the 
Russian industrial proletariat and that of most central and western 
European countries. In Western Europe the modern industrial 
proletariat is only to some extent of rural origin, a very large pro- 
portion on the contrary being of purely urban origin. It is other- 
wise in Russia, where practically all factory workers were only 
yesterday classified as peasants, not only by law but also from the 
economic point of view. The second distinction is of even greater 
importance. In both central and western Europe important sec- 
tions of the peasant population leave for the towns and are ab- 
sorbed by industry. In the vast majority of cases this means a com- 
plete break with the village and agriculture, a rapid and complete 
assimilation of the rural immigrants by the urban working popula- 
tion. Here too the position is different in Russia, where industrial 
workers maintain for generations their economic and personal 
links with the village population. 

These two facts will help to explain the course of unemployment 
in Russia after the war. 


EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 


The number of workers employed in industry in Russia (as 
constituted to-day) fluctuated as follows during the war? : 


1914 2,667,000 
1915 2,641,500 
1916 2,926,000 
1917 3,024,300 


The annual average reached a maximum in 1917, but industrial 
depression started already in the summer of that year, and by 
August 568 factories employing 104,300 workers had closed down’. 
This, however, was only a beginning. After the October revolu- 
tion there was a total collapse of industry and of the whole national 
economy. 





‘ B. Guxkamann: ‘“O dinamike nekotorych osnovnych elementov nashego 
narodnogo Khosjajstva ’ (Fluctuations in certain basic elements of national 
economy), in Economicheskoie Obozrenie (Economic Review), Jan. 1925, p. 116. 

* Cf. A. Isasev: Bezrabotitsa v S.S.S.R. ¢ borba 8 neju za period 1917-1924 gq. 
(Unemployment in the Soviet Union and measures taken against it, 1917-1924), 
pp. 4-5. Moscow, 1925, published by the Commissariat of Labour. 
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The number of workers in factories fluctuated from 1917 to 
1924 as follows! : 


Year Number of workers Index numbers 
Base : 1917—100 Base: 1914—100 
1917 3,024,300 100.0 113.4 
1918 2,486,000 82.2 93.2 
1919 2,035,300 67.3 76.3 
1920 1,585,300 52.4 59.4 
1920-1921 1,480,000 48.9 55.5 
1921-1922 1,243,400 41.1 46.6 
1922-1923 1,445,800 47.8 54.2 
1923-1924 1,620,000 53.6 60.7 


The only figures available for more recent dates are those relat- 
ing to undertakings which have not closed down at any time. 
The number of workers employed in these was 1,262,849 in 1923- 
1924, 1,514,727 in 1924-1925, and 1,837,382 in October 1925. 

Assuming that the whole of industry developed at the same 
rate as the undertakings working without interruption, an assump- 
tion which may be slightly too optimistic, but should in the main 
hold good, the total number of industrial workers may be estimated 
at 1,942,800 in 1924-1925 and at 2,357,000 in October 1925, or 
64.2 and 77.9 per cent. respectively of the number in 1917, and 72.8 
and 88.4 per cent. respectively of the number in 1914. The actual 
figures are probably a little below these estimates. 

The figures for 1917 to 1921, but not those for 1921-1922, 
reflect the process of economic disintegration. The “ new economic 
policy ” was adopted in the spring of 1921. This meant the 
beginning of a revival of Russian industry, but one of its first results 
was a further reduction in the number of workers and employees 
in industry, as also in the transport industry and in the enormous 
administrative offices of the public services. During the period of 
communism the number of workers and employees had still been 
relatively too high in view of the tremendous fall in production. 
This was an immediate result of the disappearance of the wage sys- 
tem and its replacement by a system of state supplies in kind®. 
The cost of labour to the undertakings was practically nil, and they 
were therefore frequently inclined to employ as many workers as 





1 Cf. GUKHMANN: loc. cit., p. 116. According to other figures the reduction 
during the years 1920-1922 was even heavier. From 1920-1921 onwards the figures 
relate to the financial year 1 October to 30 September. 

* Cf. Gosudarstvennaja promyshlennost S.S.S.R. za pervoje polugodije 1924-1925 
goda (State industry in the Soviet Union in the first half of 1924-1925), p. 12; 
Moscow and Leningrad, 1925, published by the Supreme Economic Council of the 
Soviet Union ; and Hconomicheskoie Obozrenie, Jan. 1926, p. 218. 

* Cf. S. Scowarz: Der Arbeitslohn und die Lohnpolitik in Russland, pp. 26 et 
seq. Jena, 1924. 
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possible. Nor should the substantial fall in productivity and labour 
output during these years be forgotten, which was primarily due to 
the technical breakdown of the undertakings and the continued 
undernourishment of the workers. This meant that the heads 
of undertakings tried to make up for the reduced quality of the 
work by increasing its quantity, which could be effected only by 
a relative increase in the number of unskilled workers. 

With the change-over to the new economic policy and the res- 
toration of the principle of “ commercial output ”, a change was 
inevitable. In view of the existing state of production, many 
workers became superfluous and had to be dismissed, and a num- 
ber of undertakings which were still running closed down. Thus 
a first result of the incipient process of economic recovery was to 
give fresh impetus to the movement for reducing the number of 
workers employed which had been started by the economic break- 
up. The number of industrial workers fell from 1917 to 1920- 
1921 by about 1,550,000 and in 1921-1922 by a further 240,000, 
the level reached being thus well below half the number of industria! 
workers employed before the war. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DURING THE COMMUNIST PERIOD 


During the communist period unemployment was inconsider- 
able, and towards the end almost negligible. Yet in the winter 
of 1917-1918 there were clear signs of a rapid growth in unemploy- 
ment, and by the beginning of April 1918 the number of unemployed 
registered at the unemployment exchanges was about 324,000, 
according to the figures of the Commissariat of Labour’. There 
was the additional fact that millions of soldiers were discharged 
in April 1918, including several hundred thousand who sought 
for employment in the towns. But by the summer of 1918 unem- 
ployment was already beginning to lose importance, and towards 
the end of the year complaints became more and more frequent 
that not enough workers could be found for industry. This pro- 
cess may be illustrated by a few figures. 

According to the statistics of the employment exchanges the 
number of vacancies offered per 100 applicants for work was only 
32.1 in the period January to April 1918. After May, and par- 





' Cf. A. IsasEv: op. cit., p. 6. 
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ticularly after June, the proportion rose steadily, as will be seen 
from the following figures! : 


Period Vacancies offered per 100 
applicants for work 


1918 Jan.-April 32.1 
May 36.8 
June 62.6 
July 73.7 
August 86.7 
September 71.6 
October - 76.2 
November 77.5 
December 83.5 
1919 January 92.1 
¥ebruary 102.7 


From February 1919 onwards the number of vacancies offered 
remained above that of applicants for work. This position on the 
labour market should be compared with the change in the number 
of workers employed, as described above, which fell heavily during 
the same period. The anomaly can be explained only by taking 
into account the peculiar nature of the Russian industrial prole- 
tariat. The industrial workers, being in close touch with the country 
and impelled by the rapidly deteriorating economic situation in 
the towns, returned in large numbers to the villages, where economic 
ruin was not so far advanced as in the towns. There was a positive 
flight back to the land, which was considerably promoted by the 
agrarian revolution, for the peasant elements among urban workers 
had every reason to believe that if they did not return to the land, 
they might easily be left out of account in the reorganisation of 
agrarian conditions. This fact was soon recognised by those re- 
sponsible for official employment policy, although they were far 
from a correct estimate of itsimportance. In the work just referred 
to Anikst, who was then responsible for the employment policy 
of the Commissariat of Labour, wrote : 

Since May (1918) there has been a steady improvement in the position 
on the labour market. . . . This stabilisation cannot be ascribed to a 
complete revival of national industry. The improvement has been 
promoted also by the general return to the land, and by the transference 
of a proportion of the unemployed to farm work. . . . The return of 
the workers to the land, which formerly affected only some of their 


numper, has quickly taken the threatening form of a shortage of labour, 
which has become specially marked since the end of 1918?. 





* Cf. A. AnrKstT: Organizatsija rynka trooda za dva goda sovetskoj vlasti (The 
organisation of the labour market during the first two years of the Soviet 
Regime), p. 31. Moscow, 1920, published by the Commissariat of Labour. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-9. 
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He continues farther on: 


That connection of some of our industrial workers with the villages 
which had proved’so useful during the period of acute unemployment 
in the beginning of 1918 by providing a natural means of relicving the 
towns of an enormous number of unemployed, subsequently played a 
negative part. For when the skilled workers came back to the villages, 
they started some kind of work or other in order to support themselves, 
while our undertakings at the same time were suffering from a shcrtage 
of labour. The authorities responsible for the distribution of labour 
were consequently driven to consider how the workers could be brought 
back from the villages. . . . Experience has shown that this can be 
done, but drastic means must be adopted, if necessary even mobilisation. 
In point of fact the local soviets have sometimes had partial recourse 
to this measure?. 


To overcome the labour shortage compulsion was tried, and a 
system of compulsory labour was gradually set up. The Labour 
Code of December 1918 was in fact based on the principle of com- 
pulsory work. The unemployed were not allowed to refuse work 
offered them by the labour distribution authorities, even if it was 
away from their homes, and those in employment were not free to 
leave. In practice, however, these general regulations were at first 
of little importance, but by the end of 1918 compulsory labour was 
applied under a system of special regulations to an ever growing 
number of workers, and from the beginning of 1920 the regulations 
were made general?. 

In these circumstances it is clear that in spite of the almost 
complete collapse of the whole of industry and the economic system, 
there was little unemployment to speak of among the industrial 
proletariat during these years. If nevertheless there was unem- 
ployment of a kind in the towns during this period, it was mainly 
among the large number of persons who had been forced into the 
proletariat by the Revolution owing to the fact that the economic 
foundations of the existence of the urban middle classes were annihil- 
ated during the communist period. A large proportion of the 
army of soviet employees was recruited from these elements, but 
a considerable number of the new members of the proletariat 
remained without employment, although they were frequently not 
regarded as unemployed. 

The official statistics of the labour market (a term which can be 
used only with reserve for the period of compulsory labour) for 
these years are in fact indicative not of unemployment, but of a 





1 Ibid., pp. 22-24. 2 
* Cf. the detailed account by 8S. Scpwarz: “ Die Arbeitspflicht in Russland ”’, 
in Archiv fiir Rechis- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, Oct. 1925, pp. 177 et seq. 
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shortage of labour. For every 100 workers registered, 114.9 vacan- 
cies were offered in 1919, 167.8 in 1920, and 144.8 in 1921, while 
the number of unemployed referred to the applicants for workers 
was 83.4, 94.9, and 96.1 per 100 workers registered in the 3 years 
respectively’. 

But this disappearance of the unemployed from the field of 
view of the authorities responsible for the organisation of the labour 
market by no means meant that the industrial shrinkage described 
above had not produced unemployment. Such unemployment 
was not evident but remained, so to speak, latent until the change 
in economic conditions again brought it to the fore. It might how- 
ever be assumed that owing to the agrarian revolution, which trans- 
ferred a large part of the land previously in the hands of large 
landowners to the peasants, and at the same time levelled the condi- 
tions of land ownership as between the peasants, agriculture would 
be able to employ a larger number of workers, and that therefore 
the labour set free from industry would be permanently absorbed 
by agriculture. Before discussing the further course of unemploy- 
ment, the problem of rural overpopulation in Russia must there- 
fore be briefly considered. 


RuRAL OVERPOPULATION AND THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Russia is a country in which the population is over-whelmingly 
rural. According to Professor Oganovsky’s estimates, which apply 
not only to the population of official towns, but also of the important 
settlements not considered towns from the administrative point 
of view, although from the economic point of view they should be, 
the urban population in 1913 was only 18 per cent. of the total 
population of Russia*. It is true that there was no interruption 
in the growth of the urban population until a few years ago, but 
the rate of increase as compared with that in the growth of the rural 
population was much less than in the case of central and western 
European States during the last century and a half, where — es- 
pecially’ since the middle of the nineteenth century —the growing 
towns absorbed almost the whole of the natural increase in the rural 
population. Thus the urban population of Russia (excluding Fin- 





1 Cf. A. ISaAsEV: op. cit., p. 31. 
* Cf. N. Oaanovsky: Zakonomernost agrarnoj evolutsii (The development of 
agriculture), Vol. III, Part I, p. 36. Moscow, 1914. 
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land) rose from 7.4 millions in 1858-1860 to 16.2 millions in 1897 ; 
while the rural population rose from 58.8 millions to 101.6 millions. 
Professor Oganovsky, who gives these figures, has calculated that 
only 9.6 per cent. of the natural increase in the rural population 
was absorbed by the towns during the period in question’. In the 
last twenty years before the war, however, the growth in urban 
population was more substantial. In particular, from 1905 to 1911 
the towns absorbed about 2,100,000 persons from the country, or 
roughly 350,000 a year. Compared with an annual natural increase 
in the rural population of over 2,000,000, this number was however 
relatively unimportant?. It is therefore easy to understand that 
the problem of rural overpopulation was one of the burning eco- 
nomic and social questions in Russia before the war. 

The agrarian revolution, which expropriated the large land- 
owners and transferred most of their land to the peasants, could 
not make much difference, for, even before the Revolution, the 
greater part of the cultivable land belonged in fact to the peasants 
and was cultivated by them. According toa semi-official report 
by V. Knipovitch on the work of the Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture from 1917 to 1920, the results of subdividing the land 
“were much smaller than had been expected : the enormous areas 
divided up among several million peasants had produced the 
smallest results. According to a special enquiry made by the Cen- 
tral Office for Agriculture, the increase in the area of land per head 
of the population was insignificant, amounting only to some tenths 
or even hundredths of a dessiatin’.”. The report states that, in 
all, the land owned by the peasants in 29 provinces of European 
Russia had increased by 21 per cent., but it should not be forgotten 
that part of this newly acquired land was leased by the peasants 
already before the Revolution, so that the actual increase in the 
land they farmed was still less. 

But even this alleviation of the pressure of overpopulation was 
largely and often entirely cancelled by the return of workers from 
the towns, by agricultural depression during the European war, the 
civil war, and the period of communism, and finally by the natural 
increase in the rural population which could no longer find an 
outlet in the towns. Owing to the low standard of Russian agri- 
culture, the density of the rural population thus continued to be 





1 Ibid., p. 31. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 

* Quoted by 8S. Proxopovitcn in Ocherki khozjajstva sovetskoj Rossii (Studies of 
Soviet Russian Industry), p. 70; Berlin, 1923. 1 dessiatin = 2.70 acres. 
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a threatening phenomenon even after the agrarian revolution. 
The following table throws some light on the position’. 


Anes Rural population per 100 dessiatins 
of cultivable land 


1897 1916 
Western 62.2 55.9 
North-western 39.0 39.9 
Central industrial 57.5 61.4 
North-eastern 40.1 54.2 
Vjatka-Vetluga 458 42.6 
Ural 24.2 37.6 


Ukraine 51.2 56.1 
Central agricultural 52.9 63.3 
Middle Vclga 40.8 49.2 
Lower Volga 23.2 26.6 
Crimea 15.5 20.5 

It will be seen that everywhere the density of the rural popu- 
lation was considerably higher in 1923 than a quarter of a century 
ago, and that in most areas it was higher than in 1916. The figures 
for 1923 fall below those for 1916 only in the Crimea, the Ural area, 
and the Lower Volga area. The chief reason for this is the devas- 
tating effect of the famine year, 1921-1922, which led to the exter- 
mination of several million persons. But this calamity not only 
reduced the density of population ; it also shattered the whole of 


mKMNAOYROUP A 
SPoORaPAkSoRS s&s 
— =] ID~uby = Drees & 


agriculture, and in particular annihilated the greater part of the 
live stock, so that after the famine these areas were much less able 
than before to give full employment to the existing population. 
The increasing density of the rural population is brought out 
very clearly by the figures of adult male workers on the land? : 


Adult male workers per 100 dessiatins 
of cultivable or meadow land 


1913 1923 1923 

(per cent. of 1913) 
Western 10.5 3. 132.4 
North-western 14.4 f 95.8 
Central industrial 11.0 ; 170.0 
North-eastern 11.1 6 140.5 
Vjatka-Vetluga 10.1 : 115.8 
Ural 7.2 ‘ 120.8 
Central agricultural 13.5 5. 114.1 
Middle Volga 10.8 . 113.9 
Lower Volga 6.9 d 108.7 
Crimea 3.4 c 114.7 





1 Cf. N. Ocanovsky: Zemlepolzovanije i ego dinamika (Development of land 
cultivation), in the series Narodnoje khozjajstvo S.S.S.R. za 1922/23 g. (National 
economy in the Soviet Union in 1922-1923), p. 53. Moscow and Leningrad, 1924, 
published by Economicheskaia Zhizn. 

* Cf. Konpratyev and Ocanovsky: Perspectivy razvitija selskovo khosjajstva 
S.S.S.R. (The prospects of agricultural development in the Soviet Union), p. 122. 
Moscow, 1924, published by the Commissariat of Agriculture. 
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In almost every case there is a substantial increase in the den- 
sity of the rural population and, as compared with the position 
immediately before the war, a growing surplus of labour in agri- 
culture. 

The changes in landownership among the peasants could not 
make much difference in this respect. The increase in the number 
of small farms merely gave another form to the pressure of over- 
population. On the basis of the agricultural taxation statistics 
for 1924-1925 Oganovsky calculates how the area cultivated per 
worker increases with the size of the farm, a fact which indicates 
that the use made of the labour on small farms is inadequate’. 


, Area of farm Average area cultivated 
Type of farm (dessiatins) per worker (dessiatins) 


Very small Up to 4 0.58 
Small 4-8 1.38 
Medium 8-15 2.13 
Large Over 15 3.56 


Average for the Soviet Union 1.42 


If the very small farmers (farms up to 4 dessiatins) had been able 
to turn their labour to as good account as those in the second group 
(4 to 8 dessiatin farms), 57 per cent. of all the very small farmers would 
have been superfluous. If theemployment of Jabourin the lowest group 
had been brought up to the level for the third group (8 to 15 dessiatin 
farms), the proportion of surplus labour in the group of very small 
farms would have been 73 per cent. But in absolute figures the total 
number of workers in the very small farming class for the whole of the 
Soviet Union is 13.1 millions. Thus in this class the existing surplus of 
labour, based on the productivity of labour on the farms in the second 
group, is 7.5 million workers, or if based on the productivity in the 
third group, 9.6 millions. Further, if the latter standard is adopted, the 
amount of surplus labour on farms in the second group is 10.3 million 
persons, giving a total of 19.9 millions, or 43 per cent. of the total number 
of workers in the villages of the Soviet Union?. 


Still more startling results were reached by the Commissariat 
for Agriculture, which calculates the surplus rural population in 
the four chief areas only (western, north-western, central indus- 
trial, and central agricultural) at 1414 million workers’. 





* Cf. N. OGaNnovsKy: ‘ Rezultaty agrarnoj revolutsii i sovremennoje rasslo- 
jenije krestjanstva ’’ (The results of the agrarian revolution and the present 
differentiation of the peasantry), in Planovoje Khosjajstvo (Rational economy), 
May 1925, p. 55. 

* Ibid., pp. 55-56. See also the article by OcaNovsky : “ Rasslojenje krestjan i 
agrarnoje perenaselenije ’’ (The differentiation of the peasantry and rural over- 
population), in Economicheskaia Zhizn, 3 May 1925. 

* Cf. Economicheskaia Zhizn, 24 Dec. 1925. 
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The existence of such an enormous surplus population, the pres- 
sure of which cannot seriously be reduced by methods of home colon- 
isation? but is rather aggravated by the natural increase in the 
rural population’, constitutes an inexhaustible source of labour for 
industry, and inevitably led to a rapid rise in unemployment in 
the towns as soon as normal industrial conditions began to be 
restored. 


THe GROWTH OF UNEMPLOYMENT AFTER THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THE NEw Economic PoLicy 


As already explained, 1921 was a turning point in the economic 
development of Soviet Russia. A stop was put to the process of 
disintegration, and the process of economic reconstruction, in par- 
ticular that of the revival of industry, was begun. As regards 
conditions of employment, the change took the form of restoring 
contracts of employment (the abolition of compulsory labour ser- 
vice) and the wage system (the abolition of state supplies in kind), 
together with a rise in wages, which during the following four 
years rose almost to the pre-war level. This change put an end 
to the migration from the towns to the country and provided an 
incentive for the return to the towns of those workers who had left 
during the period of communism, as well as stimulating the 
process of migration from the country to the towns which had 
been interrupted. But since the restoration of economic conditions 
in the towns could not possibly be sufficiently rapid to provide 
employment for all the returning and newly arriving workers, there 
was a growth in unemployment side by side with the revival of 





1 “ Settlement policy has recently been definitely freed from the illusion which 
consciously or unconsciously influenced pre-revolution colonisation in its attempt 
by means of settlement schemes to check the increase of rural overpopulation in 
European Russia.” (M. Grapov: “ Puti i metody sovremennogo pereselen- 
cheskogo dvizhenija ’’ (Ways and means of the modern settlement movement), in 
Economicheskoie Obozrenie, Aug. 1925, p. 32.) Settlement is encouraged by the state ; 
“ but the state imposes on every settler the condition that he must prove himself 
possessed of certain material resources. This minimum is fixed according to the 
natural conditions of the area to be settled. In the Volga area and Northern Cau- 
casus it is 1,300 roubles per farm, in the Ural area 1,100 roubles, in Siberia and the 
Far East on an average 800 to 900 roubles ” (ihid., p. 41). In this way preci-ely 
those classes of peasants who suffer most from the pressure of rural overpopulation 
are excluded from the settlement movement. The author quoted gives the number 
of settlers (not workers, who are necessarily fewer) for the next four vears as 800,000, 
according to the data of the Commissariat for Agriculture (p. 35). But the natu- 
ral increase in the rural population ia already over two million a year. 

* Since 1924 the rate of natural increase has again reached and even exceeded 
the pre-war figure. 
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industry. The latent unemployment created in the period of 
communism soon came to the fore. 

Moreover, during the first year of the new economic policy the 
number of persons employed in the towns not only did not increase, 
but was actually much reduced in spite of or rather thanks to the 
incipient economic recovery. The causes of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon have been dealt with above, and all that need be done 
here is to give some figures to show the extent of the reduction in 
the number of wage earners. 

As far as the present writer knows, the total number of workers 
and employees actually dismissed was never published. The 
scheme of reduction drawn up in October 1921 by the “ Gosplan ” 
(State Commission in the Council of Labour and Defence for the 
conduct of the national economy on a determined plan) was as 
follows: in industry more than 30 per cent. of all workers 
and employees were to be dismissed ; in transport 40 per cent. ; in 
administrative and state institutions more than 40 per cent.! Asa 
matter of fact on the railways the number of workers and employees 
was reduced from 1,256,000 on 1 May 1921 to 931,000 on 1 January 
1922 ; in water transport undertakings the reduction during the 
same period was from 377,000 to 225,000?, but the process of reduc- 
tion was far from complete by 1 January 1922. In industry, the 
number of workers employed was reduced during the second half of 
1921 by 12.1 per cent. and during the first eight months of 1922 by 
a further 11.2 per cent.® 

It should be noted that among the wage earners dismissed only 
a relatively small number could take refuge in the country, even 
if only temporarily. Owing to the large-scale exodus from the 
towns during the period of communism, there had been a certain 
process of selection among urban workers. On the whole it may 
be said that anyone who could migrate had already done so long 
ago. Thus the connection with the country of the industrial work- 
ers left in the towns was much less close. This applied even more 
to the persons employed on the railways, as the stability of employ- 
ment which is so characteristic of the railways had already before 
the war made of railway men a separate class which had practically 
no ties with the country. In particular, it applied to the hundreds 
and thousands of dismissed Soviet employees who, apart from a few 





1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 25 Oct. 1921. 


2 Pravda, 11 Jan. 1922. 
2 Cf. Trood v S.S.S.R. 1923-1924 (Labour in the Soviet Union 1922-1924), 
pp. 1 and 3. Moscow, 1924, published by the Central Office for Labour Statistics. 
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exceptions, were of purely urban origin and were condemned after 
the reduction to almost hopeless unemployment for a considerable 
period. 

Unemployment, which continued to increase in importance, is 
at this period to be explained by the return from the land and the 
general dismissal of wage earners. Tangible evidence of this new 
unemployment may be found in the figures of vacancies offered, 
which since the beginning of 1919 had remained above the number 
of applicants for work, but now fell again below that figure’. 


” Vacancies offered per 100 applicants 
Period for work 


1921 Jan.-June 199.2 

July 152.3 

August 104.4 

September 92.9 

October 93.3 

November 87.7 

December 78.7 
The official statistical reports soon began to speak of unemploy- 
ment. The official figures of the unemployed were still very uncer- 
tain, fluctuating for the last months of 1921 between 100,000 and 
200,000, but undoubtedly the real number of unemployed was 
considerably larger by that time. The legal, and in particular the 
psychological, remnants of the system of compulsory labour, 
combined with the almost complete hopelessness for a large major- 
ity of the unemployed of finding work through the employment 
exchanges, obviously kept thousands of unemployed from 
registering with the exchanges. This attitude of the unemployed 
gradually gave way to the pressure of circumstances, especially 
as the increasing need for labour drove the employers to make 
more use of the employment exchanges for the recruiting of 
workers. This revived the activities of the employment exchanges, 
and their statistics give an ever clearer indication of the enormous 
and rapidly increasing volume of unemployment. The process 
may be illustrated by the figures of newly registered vacancies 
offered and applicants for work from the last quarter of 1921 
until the autumn of 1924. Although these statistics refer only 








' Cf. A. Anrxst, in Viestnik Trooda, Feb. 1922, p. 10. 

* A. Isasev (Bezrabotitsa, etc., p. 35) mentions only 100,000 unemployed even 
for January 1922, while A. Anrxst (loc. cit., p. 12) gives over 200,000 already for 
December 1921 (both authors refer to the registered unemployed). L. Mrxz, the 
Chief of the Employment Statistics Section in the Central Oftice for Lahour Sta- 
tistics, estimated the number of unemployed at 150,000 at the end of October 1921, 
155,000 at the end of November, and 160,000 at the end of December ; cf. T'rood 4 
bezrabotitsa v Rossii 1921-1924 (Labour and Unemployment in Russia, 1921-1924), 
p. 18: Moscow, 1924, published by the Commissariat of Labour. 
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to 52 larger towns (out of 80 provincial capitals), they may be 
considered as characteristic of the state of the labour market in 
the Soviet Union as a whole’. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS FOR 52 PROVINCIAL CAPITALS, 
1921-1924 





New vacancies per 100 
newly registered 
unemployed 


Newly registered Newiy registered 
unemployed (thousands)} vacancies (thousands) 
Period 








j | 
Men {Women} Total Men ‘eam Total! | Men |Woimen} Total | 
! 


| | 
| 270.0} 160.1} 45.1/ 227.1) 89.4 





1921 | 
4th quarter 179. 7 90.9 
| 


| 
| 


49.6 


1922 | | 
Ist quarter 179.6; 107.5 287.1) 169.1) 39.4) 216.3 94.2) 36.6 
2nd 229.8) 176.1) 405.9| 173.8! 46.6) 231.8 75.6) 26.4 


3rd 269.4! 159.2) 428.6] 226.2) 59.7| 303.1 83.9) 37.5 
4th 300.4! 156.3) 456.7] 228.4! 56.7) 301.6, — 36.3 
1923 | 
Ist quarter 308.3) 145.5} 453.8] 205.2} 46.7] 259.6 66.6, 32.0 
2nd, 402.2 180.4! 580.6] 319.1| 73.8] 399.3 79.7} 41.0 
a ln 352.0, 168.9) 520.9] 375.0' 99.6) 484.2 106.5) 59.0 
4th _,, 302.4 142.6) 445.0] 243.0] 64.4] 314.9 80.4) 45.0 
1924 | 
Ist quarter 254.3 119.4) 373.7) 253.1] 67.9) 324.2 99.6) 56.9) 
2nd_séi,, 314.4) 120.6] 435.0 9 100.0) 503.9 124.6 91.2) 
ee 260.6; 97.5) 358.1) 387.5, 98.9} 490.1 148.7) 104.4) 136.8) 
| } 




















1 The totals will be seen to be larger than the sum of the figures for men and women. This is du 
to the fact that details as to sex are not given for some of the vacancies. 


In every quarter up to the middle of 1924 the number of new 
vacancies was thus well below the number of new applicants for 
work, so that the number of unemployed steadily increased. These 
figures give some illustration of the fluctuations in the labour mar- 
ket, but no adequate indication of the intensity and volume of 
unemployment. The intensity of unemployment, if it is to be 
estimated from the relation between the figures for vacancies and 
applicants for work, is measured by the ratio of the number of new 
vacancies notified during a given period plus the vacancies remain 
ing on the register from the previous period to the corresponding 


1 A. Isasev: Proiskhozhdenije i charakter bezrabotitsy v S.S.S.R. (The origin 
and nature of unemployment in the Soviet Union), pp. 3, 10, 13 ; Moscow, 1926 ; 
published by the Commissariat of Labour. (In future this work will be referred 
to as “* Proiskhozhdenije etc. ”’, and the same authors’ book previously mentioned as 
Bezrabotitsa etc.) 
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number of applicants for work. The fluctuations in this ratio 
during the last few years are shown in the following table! : 


VACANCIES ON LIVE REGISTER PER 100 APPLICANTS ON LIVE REGISTER 
IN 52 PROVINCIAL CAPITALS 








Period Women 





1922 
Ist quarter 
2nd Pm 
3rd * 
4th ° 
1923 
Ist quarter 
2nd i 
3rd i 
4th “ 
1924 
Ist quarter 
2nd ” 
3rd 




















On the whole, subject to certain fluctuations*, the relation 
between the number of vacancies and the number of unemployed 
became steadily worse up to the spring of 1924, indicating an 
increasingly difficult position for the unemployed and a growth 
in the average period of unemployment. There was also a corres- 
ponding steady rise from quarter to quarter until the spring of 1924 
in the volume of unemployment, that is to say in the number of 
unemployed. The fluctuations in the number of vacancies as 
compared with the number of applicants produced only a tem- 
porary slowing down in the rate of increase in unemployment, 
but until the spring of 1924 they could not counteract that increase’. 


Cf. A. IsasEev: Proiskhozhdenije etc., p. 14. 

* These fluctuations are to be ascribed partly to seasonal influences (cf. the 
figures for the same quarter in successive years), but partly also to the fact that 
from time to time the employment exchanges made it difficult for the unemployed 
to register, in order to hold back the influx of unemployed, particularly in the large 
towns. On several occasions, too, a process of “* cleaning up *’ the unemployed was 
undertaken, numbers of unemployed being struck off the lists (cf. L. Munz : loc. eit., 
p. 8). 

* Cf. A. Isasev: Preoiskhozhdenije ete., p. 16. 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS STILL UNEMPLOYED AT THE END OF THE 
QUARTER IN 52 PROVINCIAL CAPITALS 





Period Men Women 





1921 

4th quarter 29,000 28,900 57,900 

1922 
Ist quarter 39,500 53,100 92,600 
2nd on 70,500 100,600 171,000 
3rd ie 92,400 131,400 ! 238,800 
4th ms 134,700 157,100 | 291,800 

1923 

Ist quarter ~ 198,600 190,100 388,700 
2nd a 247,400 242,000 489,400 
3rd = 248,900 261,800 510,700 
4th _ 308,500 292,600 601,200 

1924 
Ist quarter 346,800 309,800 | 656,600 
2nd “ 337,400 299,300 636,700 
3rd Po 171,100 130,000 301,100 

















These figures indicate the rate of growth of unemployment in 
so far as the statistics were not distorted by the steps taken by 
the employment exchanges which were referred to in the footnote 
just above. They give a measure of unemployment only for the 
employment exchanges of 52 provincial capitals. The total number 
of registered unemployed in Russia (i.e. in the towns of the Soviet 
Union) is estimated as follows, on the basis of complicated calcu- 
lations, which cannot be discussed here in detail, by Minz, the person 
especially responsible for these statistics’. 

Period Registered unemployed in the Soviet Union 


1921 October 150,000 


1922 January 175,200 
April 266,700 
July 436,000 
October 535,600 


1923 January 625,000 
April 865,100 
July 1,000,000 
October 1,115,000 


1924 January 1,240,000 

July 1,340,000 
After the middle of 1924 the examination of the changes in 
unemployment becomes more difficult, for in the second half of 
that year an extensive and general “ cleaning up ” of the lists of 





1 Op. cit., p. 18. The figures for 1924 are taken from “ Rynok Trooda v 1924 ” 
(The labour market in 1924), in Voprosy Trooda (Labour Questions), March 1925, 
p. 24. 
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the employment exchanges was undertaken, resulting in 59.7 per 
cent. of all the unemployed being struck off the lists’. The alleged 
reason for this measure was that the lists of unemployed were 
vitiated by a number of fictitious cases of persons who registered 
merely in order to obtain the privileges allowed to the unemployed. 
That this happened at times was no doubt true, but the extent of 
the phenomenon was enormously exaggerated in the press, as was 
frequently admitted officially. The actual motive for the measure 
was much rather that the employment exchanges were simply 
unable to carry out their work and had been reduced to mere 
registration machines. The idea was to strike off the lists “ the 
elements of less value ” from the economic, and in particular the 
industrial, point of view, and thus to enable the exchanges to organ- 
ise their work more efficiently and flexibly. This purpose of the 
whole “ cleaning-up campaign ” was made clear indirectly and 


perhaps involuntarily by the fact that afterwards registration at 
the exchanges was generally made much more difficult for unskilled 
workers and employees. By degrees these difficulties were reduced, 
and in February 1925 instructions were given to remove them 
altogether?, but at the same time the principle of compulsory 
application to the exchanges was dropped in order that the use 


made of the exchanges might be substantially reduced. 

These measures make it difficult to follow the fluctuations in 
unemployment after the middle of 1924, as the statistics of the 
employment exchanges became very incomplete and their data 
were much affected by the changes in employment policy. Accord- 
ing to Minz*, “ the sources from which we obtained information 
on conditions in the labour market can no longer be used for the 
examination of this period ”. It was not until the beginning of 1925 
that the employment exchange statistics began to give a more 
accurate view of unemployment, at least of its more general aspects ; 
but care must still be exercised in the use of the figures, especially 
those for the early months of the year. Employment exchange 
statistics for the first eight months of 1925 are available only for 





' Cf. A. Isasev: Proiskhozhdenije etc., p. 25. 

* These instructions by the central authorities were far from being carried out 
everywhere, so that even as late as March 1926 the Council of Commissaries had to 
request the Commissariat of Labour to “ take steps finally to put an end to the 
practice of restricting the registration of the unemployed at the employment 
exchanges *’ (cf. Trood, 17 March 1926). 

* L. Minz: “ Rynok Trooda ”’ (The labour market), in Economicheskoie Oboz- 
renie, Jan. 1925, p. 210. 
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70 towns ; for the latter part of that year they were obtained from 
256 exchanges. They are summarised in the following table'. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1925 


Newly registered vacancies Number of unemployed at end 
Month per 100 newly registered applicants of month 


_Men | Women | Total Men | Women { Total 











| 

| 

Statistics obtained from 70 exchanges 
! _—— 

| 

| 

' 





426,000 | 
432,000 
480,800 
553,400 
614,900 


January | 734 | 639 | 70.8 258,800 167,200 
; February = 63.6 | od 58.4 265,000 167,000 
| March | 57.8 od 49.8 292,400 188,400 

April | 661.5 | . 51.5 336,300 217,100 
; May 62.9 | , | 56.2 373,900 | 241,000 
| June 80.4 51. | 70.9 364,500 249,200 613,700 

July | 101.6 ; 51. | 83.1 312,700 245,800 558,500 | 


August | 101.9 | t 81.2 316,500 _ 260,700 | 577,200 








Statistics obtained from 256 exchanges 


| } 
| 908,400 | 
| 913,500 | 
| 920,400 | 
| 952,300 
| 953,600 | 
| 951,200 | 


July | 114.0 | 55.2 | 92.8 

| August 109.4 64.3 | 92.6 

| September | 95.5 58.2 | 82.0 

| October | 105.1 51.9 | 85.7 

_ November § 177.9 | 54.7 | 170.3 

; December | 74.4 60.0 70.0 
| 


| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Although the total number of vacancies continued to remain 
below the total number of applicants, the curve showing the number 
of unemployed began to fall in June, a fact illustrating the improve- 
ment in the labour market due to seasonal conditions which are 
not adequately expressed in the figures of vacancies. By August, 
however, the number of unemployed had again risen. 

Figures for the total number of unemployed in 1925 are very 
uncertain. One writer gives 901,600 for 1 January 1925 and 
1,100,000 for 1 July?. The Deputy Commissary of Labour, Bakh- 
utov, estimates the average number of unemployed for 1924-1925 
at 1,250,000%. Trade union statistics, on the other hand, give 
the figure of unemployed trade unionists as 911,448 already on 


1 Statistika Trooda (Labour Statistics), 1925, No. 9, p. 9 ; and L. Muinz : 
‘** Rynok Trooda v S.8.S.R. ”’ (The labour market in the Soviet Union), in Econo- 
micheskoie Obozrenie, May 1926, p. 127. 

* Cf. N. Nrxotsky: “ Bezrabotitsa i eje perspektivy ” (Unemployment and 
its prospects), in Voprosy Trooda, Oct. 1925, p. 9. 

* Cf. A. Bakuutov: “ Perspektivy bezrabotitsy v S.S.S.R. i borba s neju ” 
(The prospects of unemployment in the Soviet Union and the measures taken 
against it), in Viesinik Trooda, Dec. 1925, p. 77. 
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| January 1925’ and as 1,029,004 on 1 January 1926*; which 
suggests that the total number of unemployed was at least twice 
as high®. 

Even if all these figures give only an approximate idea of un- 
employment in Russia, they yet seem to indicate that the growth 
in unemployment became much slower from 1924 onwards, that 
the rise occasionally ceased during 1925, and that sometimes there 
was even a momentary fall. About that date unemployment 
seems to have become stabilised at the level reached, subject to 
certain temporary fluctuations in either direction. 


UNEMPLOYMENT TO-DAY 


In order to give a proper view of the extent and importance of 
unemployment in Russia, the number of unemployed must be 
compared with that of employed wage earners or with the total 
number of workers employed and unemployed. According to 
B. Gukhmann’s estimates the number of wage earners, including 
all state employees, in Russia averaged 6,634,000 in 1922-1923 
and 7,338,000 in 1923-1924. Deducting the figures for agricultural 
workers, as these must be left out of account in the comparison 
with the unemployment figures, which with very few exceptions 
relate only to urban unemployment, the result is 5,534,000 wage 
earners in 1922-1923 and 6,088,000 in 1923-19244. According to 
Minz’s statistics, the number of unemployed averaged 819,700 in 
1922-19235 and at least 1,200,000 in 1923-1924. Bakhutov’s figures 
are still higher, reaching, as already stated, 962,000 and 1,500,000 
respectively. These two estimates give the ratio of the unemployed 
to the total number of workers, employed and unemployed, as 
12.9 per cent. and 14.8 per cent. respectively for 1922-1923 and 
16.5 per cent. and 19.5 per cent. respectively for 1923-1924. 

Probably these figures are too favourable. Gukhmann, 





' Cf. A. Isasev: Proiskhozhdenije etc., p. 20. 

* Cf. Statistika Trooda, 1926, No. 3, p. 2. 

* The proportion of organised trade unionists among the unemployed registered 
with the employment exchanges was 41.7 per cent. in January 1924, 42.1 per cent. 
in April, 39.4 per cent. in June, 49.9 per cent. in September (Isasev : 
Proiskhozhdenije etc., p. 21), 45.5 per cent. in October 1925, 46.6. per cent. in 
November, and 49.3 per cent. in December (Statistika Trooda, 1926, Nos. 4-5, 
p. 20). 

* Cf. B. GuKHMANN : “ K voprosu o chislennosti proletariata v Rossii ” (The 
question of the size of the proletariat in Russia), in Viestnik Trooda, March 1925, 
p. 66. 

* Calculated from the monthly figures for twelve months published by Mrnz in 
Trood i bezrabotitsa » Rossii 1921-1924, p. 18. 
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for instance, estimates for June 1923, i.e. for the end of the 
third quarter of 1922-1923, that the unemployed constituted 

5 per cent. of all workers'. The total number of unemployed 
in the towns who were or should have been covered by the 
employment exchanges may be estimated from 1922 to 1924 at 
15 to 20 per cent. of all wage earners, and at a slightly 
smaller figure, about 15 per cent., in 1925. 

But the general figures of the unemployed cannot give an 
adequate idea of Russian unemployment, owing to the fact that 
they comprise very different groups of unemployed, in which the 
tendencies are markedly different. It is therefore important to 
consider in brief the extent of unemployment in the separate 
groups of workers. 

In Russian unemployment statistics the unemployed are divided 
into several groups ; the figures for the three more important groups. 
those of industrial workers, intellectual workers, and general (or 
“ black ”) workers, are published periodically. The relation between 
the individual groups during the last few years has gradually 
changed, as will be seen from the following table’. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 








Industrial workers 
Tot al 
. —_———-— | (all categori 
Per | | Per 

be 
| cont. | Number | cent, 





i 
Intellectual worker | General workers 


Date 





Per 
cent. 





Number 








rem 

| 

1922 January | 38,500 | 22.0} 43,400 | 24.7| 35,000 | 20.0} 175,200 
July 95,200 | 22.0 | 155,200 | 35.6 | 87,200 | 20.0 | 436,000 


1923 January 152,500 | 24.4 | 259,400 | 41.5 | 125,000 | 20.0 625,000 
July 244,000 | 24.4 | 355,000 | 35.5 | 248,000 | 24.7 | 1,000,000 














January | 310,000 | 25.0 | 418,000 | 33.7 | 310,000 | 25.1 | 1,240,000 
July — | 354,000 | 26.4 | 412,000 | 30.7 | 379,000 | 28.3 | 1,340,000 
| 


} ' 
1925 January | 262,400 | 











| 
29.1 | 286,700 | 31.8 | 211,000 | 23.4 901,600 
28.8 256,300 | 23.3 397,100 | 36.1 | 1,100,000 


| | 





June 316,800 

* Cf. B. GuKHMANN : “ Problema rynka trooda ” (Problems of the labour 
market), in Economicheskoie Obozrenie, Nov. 1923, p. 148. 

* The group “ industrial workers ”’ includes also many unskilled workers who 
have already been employed in industrial undertakings ; the group “ intellec ¢al 
workers ’’ covers practically all employees except transport workers, postal ud 
telegraph workers, domestic servants and the like ; the group “ general workers ”’ 
covers practically all workers who have just left the villages and a large proportion 
of urban unskilled labour. 

* The data for 1922-1923 are compiled by the Centrel Office for Labour 
tatisties (cf. L. Mryz, in Voprosy Trooda, March 1925, p. 20). For 1925 the 
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The enormous number of unemployed intellectual workers, who 
until recently have certainly been the group most affected by 
unemployment, is to be ascribed to the shifting of the whole urban 
population into the proletariat, and the campaign for reducing staffs 
during the first years of the new economic policy. Thisunemployment 
was largely concealed by the “ cleaning up ” campaign of 1924 and 
the fact that the use of the employment exchanges was no longer 
compulsory. Owing to the somewhat more rapid increase in the 
groups of unemployed manual workers during the last few years, 
the relative importance of this group is steadily falling. During the 
year 1925 and the winter of 1925-1926 the decrease in the total 
number of registered unemployed workers in this group became 
more and more marked : on 1 October 1925 only 22.4 per cent. of 
the total unemployed registered were intellectual workers, and 
on 1 March 1926 the proportion had fallen to 17.5 per cent.' 

The position is very different for the industrial workers’ group ; 
its growth, which was relative at the beginning of 1925, had by the 
middle of that year become absolute. The relative growth can be 
ascribed only in part to employment exchange policy, the object 
of which is to make the employment exchanges in the first place 
institutions for supplying industry with labour. The increase in 
this group is much rather an indication of the return of the workers 
who during the period of communism had migrated to the villages. 
This is not to be taken to mean that these returning workers consti- 
tute the army of unemployed. The real situation is much more 
complicated. During the last few years an intensive process of 
sifting of labour has taken place in Russian industrial under- 
takings, workers already in employment being dismissed and 
replaced by others. This process meant that the composition of 
the group of unemployed industrial workers became continually 
more unsatisfactory, for the more skilled workers were selected, 
and in their place industrial workers lost their employment whose 
chances of finding work were much slighter. During 1925, however, 





data are taken from the statistics of the Commissariat of Labour (cf. 
N. Nrkoisky, in Voprosy Trooda, Oct. 1925, p. 9). According to Statistika 
Trooda the total number of unemployed registered at 256 employment 
exchanges was 908,405 on 1 July 1925 (cf. Economicheskoie Obozrenie, May 1926, 
p. 127). 

‘ Cf. Osnovnyie pokazateli soctoiania narodnogo khozjajsiva S.S.S.R. 2a tri 
kvartala 1925-1926. (An outline of the general economic position of the Soviet 
Union during the first nine months of the year 1925-1926). p. 16. Published by the 
Central Trade Union Council, Moscow, 1926, According to the Commissariat of 
Labour the total number of unemployed rose from 952,300 on | October 1925 to 
988,000 on 1 January 1926 and to 1,120,000 on 1 May 1926 (Jbid., p. 15). 
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unemployment among industrial workers seemed to have reached 
its peak: the July figures already show a decrease, relative 
if not absolute, in the total of unemployed workers of this class, 
in the autumn the improvement became definite, and the statistics 
for 1 October show that the proportion of unemployed indus 
trial workers registered was then only 18.5 per cent. of the total’. 

The group of general workers, as already explained, is recruited 
largely from the rural population, but the arrival of new supplies 
of labour from the land should not be overestimated. In spite of 
the enormous surplus rural population and in spite of industry 
almost reaching the pre-war level, the number of workers migrating 
from the land is still comparatively low. The slight prospect of 
obtaining work in the towns keeps the large mass of possible appli- 
cants for work away from the general urban labour markets. It 
is significant that the number of unemployed coming directly from 
the land was only 18.0 per cent. of all registered unemployed in 
1923, 18.9 per cent. in 1924, 15.4 per cent. in the first quarter of 
1925, 15.1 per cent. on 1 March 1926, and 16.2 per cent. on 1 April 
19267, and these figures cover not only the workers coming from the 
land for the first time, but also those returning to the towns. 

Further light may be thrown on the relation between these 
two groups by the following figures : among the unemployed com- 
ing directly from the country who were covered by the statistics 
of the employment exchanges in 45 provincial capitals for 1 June 
1925, 32.5 per cent. had never been engaged in paid work ; 10.5 
per cent. had been employed for less than a year ; 26.3 per cent. 
from 1 to 5 years ; 14.5 per cent. from 5 to 10 years ; and 16.2 per 
cent. over 10 years’. 

It will hardly be wrong to assume that the persons arriving 
in the towns for the first time make up only the first two groups. 
which together do not form half of all registered unemployed coming 
from the country. It should, however, be remembered that the 
date 1 June is not very favourable for determining the normal 
relation between the two main groups, but this cannot cancel the 
fact that until recently a large proportion of the workers migrating 








1 Cf. ibid., p. 16. 

* Cf. N. Nixousky : loc. cit., p. 12; J. Ginptin: “ Khoziastvenny raschot i 
bezrabotitsa ’’ (Report on national economy and unemployment) in Economiches- 
kaia Zhizn, 19 August 1926. The figures for 1925 and 1926 are quite insufficient 
to give any exact idea of the position, as the workers coming from rural districts 
register with the official employment exchanges even less frequently than they 
did up to 1925. 

* Cf. Statistika Trooda, 1925, No. 9, p. 12. Paid work on the land is in general 
left out of account in these statistics. 
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from the land were returning to the towns. This does not mean 
that the millions of persons on the land in need of work are not 
looking for employment, but that they try instead to earn their 
living, if not in agriculture itself, in seasonal work, especially in the 
building trades, forestry, rural home industries, etc., without 
having recourse to the urban labour market and the employment 
exchanges. 


THE FUTURE 


The chief aim of the process of economic reconstruction begun 
in 1921 was to “ revive ” the national means of production, and 
in particular the industrial undertakings which had closed down 
during the period of civil war, becoming merely so much dead 
capital. In the official view this process of economic reconstruction 
was practically completed by the end of 1925 so far as industry 
is concerned. Further industrial development would require the 
investment of large sums of new capital, and hitherto the accumu- 
lation of capital in Russia has been small, which must slow down 
the rate of development. The rapid increase during the last few 
years in the number of workers employed in industry has been 
indicated above. From 1922-1923 to 1923-1924 it rose by 12 per 
cent. ; from 1923-1924 to 1924-1925 by 20 per cent.: from the 
average of 1924-1925 to October 1925 by 21.3 per cent. ; or a total 
increase from 1922-1923 to October 1925 of over 60 per cent. This 
rapid increase made a certain reduction in unemployment possible 
during 1925. Henceforth, however, the process is likely to slow down 
considerably. According to S. Ostroumov’s report to the All 
Russian Congress of the State Economic Commission (“ Gosplan ”) 
for the individual republics and independent areas, held in March 
1926, the number of workers in Russian industry will increase by 
12 to 13 per cent. during the current year and by 6 to 8 per cent. a 
year during the next four years!. Even this estimate assumes that 
during the next five years (1925-1926 to 1929-1930) five milliard 
roubles will be invested in Russian industry, an assumption which 
cannot be considered justified without further evidence. 

It is uncertain whether there are grounds even for this moderate 
degree of optimism. The first few months of 1926 tend rather to 
show a deterioration in general economic conditions, and in partic- 


' Cf. Trood, 14 March 1926. 
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ular of conditions on the labour market. The period which has 
elapsed since the summer of 1925 shows an increasingly unfavour- 
able proportion between new vacancies and applications for work. 
During the winter months 1925-1926 the proportion fell from 
85.7 new vacancies per hundred newly registered unemployed 
workers in October 1925 to 61.4 in January 1926, 54.8 in 
February, and 59.3 in March!. An average taken quarterly 
emphasises the unfavourable position : during July to 
September 1925 there were 89.1 new vacancies, in October- 
December 75.3, and in January-March 1926 only 58.5 new vacan 
cies per hundred newly registered unemployed workers. In several 
branches of industry the question has already been raised of reduc- 
ing production and dismissing permanently or temporarily large 
numbers of workers. The dangerous feature of this crisis which is 
now becoming more and more evident is that it is not due to the 
lack of markets, like the periodical crises of modern industrial 
states, but is due to an obvious lack of goods and to a shortage of 
capital and raw materials, that it is, in fact, a crisis of production, 
which, unlike the former variety, does not provide its own antidote. 
In certain circumstances it is therefore much more difficult to 
overcome it, for this requires a flow of supplies from outside or 
the restriction of production for a considerable period. [t must 
therefore be doubted whether it is possible under these circum- 
stances to maintain the desired rate of industrial development. 

But even the reduced rate of development contemplated for 
industry seems likely to be beyond the reach of the other factors 
in the economic life of the country. The costs of distribution, i.e. 
the difference between the cost of production of goods and the 
price charged to the ultimate consumer, are so high in Russia that 
they constitute a serious obstacle to economic development. [If 
these costs are to be reduced, it seems therefore that the increase 
in the number of employees should be much slower than that 
in the number of industrial workers during the next few years. 
and that measures for economising labour in general state adminis- 
tration will also be necessary. 

{f the rise in the urban population were restricted to its natural 
increase, this slower rate of development would probably be suffi- 
cient to absorb the majority of the unemployed during the next 
few years. For skilled industrial workers unemployment is already 
becoming less severe. It is significant that in spite of the large 


' Cf. Statistika Trooda, 1926, No. 4-5, p. 20. 
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number of unemployed, several occupations are only slightly 
represented in the lists of the employment exchanges. This does 
not mean that the unemployment of skilled workers is already a 
thing of the past. Even in Moscow, on 1 September 1925, the 
registered unemployed included 25,700 skilled workers, and in 
Leningrad there were 14,4007. The tendency for unemployment 
among skilled workers to fall is in fact still only slight, and 
the symptoms of economic depression which appeared at the 
beginning of 1926 make the further progress of this tendency 
somewhat uncertain. 

A similar tendency, though somewhat less definite, may be 
observed in the case of skilled employees. Their importance as 
a group of unemployed is steadily decreasing. The following per- 
centages have been published for July 1925 for the employment 
exchanges in 43 provincial capitals? : 


Unemployed at end 


Grade . ee New % york New vacancies 
ade of employer New applicants for work acancic of month 


Higher 16.8 33.5 14.8 
Middle 40.8 33.3 37.3 
Lower 42.4 33.2 47.9 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The position of the great majority of the unemployed is, how- 
ever, desperate, and their prospects are generally described as 
hopeless. The only means of escaping from permanent unemploy- 
ment for many of them is to learn new trades, and most of them 
have had no special vocational training. Whether many of them 
will be able to adopt this means cannot be examined here. 

For some time to come the chief problem of Russian unemploy- 
ment will be that of finding work for the large masses of labour 
coming from the land. The difficulties of obtaining employment 
still keep the majority of those in need of work in the country 
from going to the towns. But the pressure of rural overpopulation 
is increasing steadily, and if it is possible to overcome the present 
threatening economic crisis, the development of industry and the 
rise in the standard of living of industrial workers will give an 
impetus to the influx of ever larger numbers from the land. Yet 
it is impossible for urban industry to absorb these millions during 
the next few years. Thus, whether the present economic crisis 
develops further or is overcome, mass unemployment is still in- 
evitable in Russia. 





' Cf. Statistika Trooda, 1925, No. 9, p. 11. 
? Ibid., p. 10. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Wages and the Cost of Living in Hungary’ 


One of the first results of the reorganisation of the Hungarian national 
finances and the stabilisation of the currency which began in the middle 
of 1924, as of the removal of economic restrictions and transport difti- 
culties, was a rise in prices, accompanied by a rise in wages, both of 
which reached a maximum towards the end of the year. In 1925 there 
was a change. The economic depression that had set in when inflation 
stopped became more serious during 1925. Prices fell, unemployment 
increased, and these two factors also affected wages and earnings. The 
national budget was balanced, but this required heavy sacrifices on the 
part of private industry. The position became particularly bad in the 
last quarter of the year, and there was no improvement in 1926, but on 
the contrary, up to the date of writing, the depression has continued 
to spread. 

A detailed examination of the wages, earnings, and standard of living 
of the wage-earning population meets with the almost insurmountable 
difficulty that social statistics, and in particular the labour statistics 
most needed here, are not yet adequately compiled in Hungary. In 
the present circumstances, the further development of the initiative 
taken in this direction before the war is of special urgency. Yet the 
official collection and publication of most of the data in question, which 
ceased during the war, was subsequently restarted only in a very hesi- 
tating and inadequate manner. 

There are thus no carefully thought-out and appropriate wage and 
unemployment statistics covering all classes of workers. All that is 
available on wages and earnings are the hourly wage rates notified to 
the official employment exchanges by employers in applying for workers, 
and the report on the average annual earnings of factory workers, in 
different branches of industry and for industry in general, based on the 
production statistics of manufacturers. These two sets of wage statis- 
tics can at most be considered to indicate the tendencies of wages, but 
not their absolute amount. For as a rule the workers and employers 
who apply to the public employment exchanges are not organised, or 
else their organisations do not undertake placing. In view also of the 
comparatively small number of persons placed by the exchanges at 
these rates, the greatest care is necessary in using the figures to draw 
conclusions as to general wage conditions. The average annual earnings 
in factories are obtained from the production statistics by dividing the 





' This note by Dr. D. Par, Under-Secretary of State in the Hungarian Ministry 
of Commerce, has also appeared in the 1925 edition of the Hungarian Economic 
Year Book (Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1925). 
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total wages paid during the year by the number of workers present on 
an arbitrary date (1 October). For 1925 even these data are not yet 
available, nor are the statistics of the workers’ sickness insurance organ- 
isations, which classify the workers in the different wage groups on 
which the contributions of employers and workers and the cash payments 
of the funds are based, and consequently allow of certain conclusions 
as to fluctuations in wages. 

Last year two private statistical surveys of wages were used as a basis 
for the corresponding chapter of the Hungarian Economic Year Book’. 
That by Benjamin Gal, Secretary of the Hungarian Federation of Trade 
Unions, has not yet been published for this year ; the other, by Dr. Vik- 
tor Alapy, Director of the Central Federation of Hungarian Employers, 
covers only an insufficient number of branches of industry, and even for 
these the wages recorded differ so widely that no general conclusions 
may be drawn from them. Further, the only figures given are the 
hourly wage rates in force on the last day of the year ; these allow of 
comparison with the wages on the last day of the previous year, but 
give no idea of the fluctuations during the year or of the annual earnings 
of the workers. 

In order to determine the latter it is necessary also to know the extent 
of unemployment. For this only the trade union statistics referring 
to their own members are available. If these are extended to the wage- 
earning population as a whole, the most that can be calculated is the 
volume of total unemployment at a particular date. There are no means 
of determining the number of workers whose earnings are reduced below 
the level indicated by the consideration of time rates alone, and the loss 
in their earnings, owing to the reduction in employment, whether in 
the number of hours worked per day, of days worked per week, or of 
working weeks. When it is remembered that even the most carefully 
compiled statistics of wages and earnings, duly weighted and taking 
unemployment into account, cannot allow for all the vast diversity of 
life, it becomes obvious that the data available for Hungary can give 
only a very superficial picture of the earnings and conditions of life of 
the working population. For agricultural workers the position is even 
worse than for industrial workers, as since the war no official statistics 
of their wages and earnings have been published, nor has any private 
initiative for collecting these data been taken. 

The two following tables give the average hourly rates offered by 
employers when applying to the official employment exchanges in Buda- 
pest and in other towns in 1925; figures for 1924 are given for pur- 
poses of comparison?. 


? Dr. Gustav Gratz and Dr. Gustav Boxor : Ungarisches Wirtschajts-Jahrbuch, 
first year, 1925, chapter XXIV: “ Teuerung, Arbeitsléhne und Lebenshaltung in 
Ungarn ”’. 

* For the 1924 figures cf. Dr. Kovacs Noxprert: ‘‘ Munkanemek és Munka- 
bérek az ipari foglakozisokban ’’ (Occupations and wages in industrial under- 
takings), in Magyar Siatiszlikai Szemle (Hungarian Statistical Survey), Nos. 5-6, 
1925, p. 141, where the method of compiling the data is also discussed. The 1925 
figures are taken from the provisional statistics placed at the disposal of the author 
by the Hungarian Central Statistical Office. 
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AVERAGE WAGES AS RECORDED BY THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Hourly rates in gold heller) 


Budapest Provincial towns 








1924 1924 


_ 
<= 
w 
a 





Industria! group! 
and sex 


4th quarter 
Ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 
lst quarter | 
2nd quarter | 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 
8rd quarter | 
4th quarter | 





ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 








Men 


Tron and metal 

Engineering and elec- 
tricity 

Wood and bone 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Leather, brushes, and 
feathers 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Food 

Paper 

Building 

Printing and art 

Hotels and _ restau- 
rants 

Other manufactures ‘ 

Commerce { 25 | 27); 

Transport 32] 4: 46/48 

Unskilled workers? ¢ 37) 4 48 | 45 é 


























Women 


Iron and metal 31/33): 
Wood and bone f —}|— 
Textiles 38/43]: 
Clothing 22/21 
Food — 38 | 37 
Paper 3} 23 28 | 32): 
Printing and art -|—-119 21/42 
Hotels and restau- 

rants 27 36 | 29 
Other manufactures 23/26 28! 26]: —/|- 
Commerce 22 28/49): 3]/— = 
Other occupations 5} 43 9/13 9/13) 19) 24 
Unskilled workers 24) 25/36 70| 23 70| 23) 24/29 - 
























































1 Some industrial groups have been left out of account because the exchanges had effected no 


placings connected with a wage offer. 
2 Classification into the main industrial groups not possible. 


This table shows that from the fourth quarter of 1924 to the first 
quarter of 1925 nominal wages expressed in gold crowns fell in most 
branches of industry, there being a slight rise in only a few cases. In 
the last quarter of 1925, however, wages, especially those of men, were 
much lower ; for some branches of industry, in fact, where wages rose 
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in the first quarter of 1925, they were even lower than at the end of 1924. 
This tendency was even more marked in the provincial townr, where 
in practically all cases wages were lower at the end of the year than at 
the beginning. It is to be ascribed on the one hand to the increase 
in unemployment, and on the other to the reduction in the cost of living, 
the economic depression, and the consequent fall in prices. When the 
actual earnings of the workers are considered, the position seems to be 
even worse. Owing to the reduction in hours worked, even the workers 
whose hourly rates were not reduced also suffered. 

The following table shows wages classified according to the grade of 
worker : 


| 4th quarter | 


AVERAGE WAGES AS RECORDED BY THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. 
BY GRADE OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Monthly averages in paper crowns) 


} 
} 


Budapest Provincial towns 





' 


Grade =| a924 | 1925 ' 1924 





i—] ——,-- — 
Jan. | Apr. | Sune Aug. Oct. | Dec. | Dee. | Jan. | Apr. | June | Aug. | Oct. | Dec. 





¥ ; | | 
Skilled 10,014/9,689/9, 29 1/8,882/9,048)9, 102 8,273/9,037 |8,707 a. we 6,890) 6,917)|6,497 
| Semi- | 

skilled 6,061)5,218]6,954/6,616/6,273 6,206,7,105 5,250 |6,014 3,405 4,528 6,146|5,091; — 
Unskilled | 6,582/5,922/6,360/5,529/5,178)5,798 6,259)/5,433 |5,215/5,462 4,972/4,851/5,194 5,010) 


Women 5,454/5,345)/6,281 5,433 ma em 3,637 |5,113/4,661/3,718/5,110)4,260/ 4,048) 


| 
| 
Domestic 
| servants | 5,775/5,730/5,626): 5,918/5,404 4,306'| 2,900 wanes eee 5,557/4,628/5,407 

' | 









































? In November. 


This table shows that wages fell for all industrial workers in Budapest 
and for skilled workers in the provincial towns, as well as for domestic 
servants in Budapest and unskilled general labourers in the provincial 
towns. The reduction for skilled workers in Budapest from December 
1924 to December 1925 was 17.4 per cent., and from January 1925 14.8 
per cent., the corresponding figures for the provincial towns being as 
high as 31.6 per cent. and 25.4 per cent. respectively. The reductions 
for unskilled labourers in the provincial towns were 7.6 per cent. and 
3.7 per cent. respectively, and for domestic servants in Budapest 6.3 
per cent. and 5.6 per cent. respectively. 

The fall in the wages of these classes of workers could in no way be 
balanced by the rise in the wages of other classes, i.e. of women in Buda- 
pest and in the provinces, or unskilled labourers in Budapest, and domes- 
tic servants in the provinces. In fact, it has already been shown from 
the examination of wages by industries that at the end of 1925 the Buda- 
pest wages in a large number of branches of industry and the provincial 
figures for nearly all industries were lower than at the end of the pre- 
vious year or the beginning of 1925. it is reasonable to conclude that 
when the undertakings began to suffer from economic depression the 
first thing they did to protect themselves was to dismiss trained, and 
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therefore more expensive, workers, replacing them wherever possible 
by cheaper labour, by semi-skilled and unskilled workers and women. 
The fall of the wages of unskilled labourers in the provincial towns is in 
turn an indication of the growing unemployment among agricultural 
workers. 

The. wage tendencies suggested by the data of the employment 
exchanges are almost entirely confirmed by the figures of the Central 
Federation of Hungarian Employers in the industries for which it com. 
piles statistics. These figures are summarised in the following table 
showing wages on 31 December 1925 as a percentage of those on 
31 December 1924". 


WAGES AT 31 DEC. 1925 AS PERCENTAGE OF WAGES AT 31 DEC. 1924. 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION 





Young 
workers 


Skilled | Semi-shilled | Unskilled 


Industry workers | workers workers Apprentices 


Women 





Mining 100 100 100 —- 100 - 
Iron and engineering 107 105 105 lll 115 
Wood : 
Artistic furniture 100 100 100 
Mass production 102 104 
Chemicals 140 134 
Textiles 105 —— 
Milling 100 100 
Building 100 a= 
Printing! 115 
Lithography’ 124 109 
Industrial photo- 
graphy’ 125 
Bookbinding? 114 
Bricks and tiles 100 
Leather 100 
Bakery 100 





























1 In the printing and allied trades the wages of helpers are included in the column of “ Semi- 
skilled workers”, and those of skilled workers during the first two years following their appren- 
ticeship in the column of “ young workers ’’. 


According to this table there was a substantial rise in wages as 
compared with the end of 1924 only in the printing and allied trades 
(printing, lithography, industrial photography, and bookbinding), the 
textile industry, and the chemical industry, except in the case of appren- 
tices, to whom special conditions apply*. In the printing and allied 
trades the rise affected mostly skilled workers, in the textile industry 
women, and in the chemical industry all classes of workers. A similar 
tendency was shown by the employment exchange statistics, except 





1 Cf. Dr. Victor Atapy : “‘ Ipari munkasok kereseti viszonyai 1925-ben ” (The 
earnings of industrial workers in 1925), in Kézgazdasdgi Figyelé, Nos. 7 and 8, 1926. 

* The above records of the official employment exchanges contain no informa- 
tion on the wages of apprentices, but the periodical reports show that the demand 
for apprentices in most branches of industry is high (cheap labour !). 
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in the case of the chemical industry, for which no such statistics were 
available. The two sets of data also agree as regards the slight rise 
in wages of male wood-workers in Budapest and the stagnation of 
building wages. The difference is very slight for workers in the iron and 
engineering industries, while, as already explained, no comparison is 
possible with the figures of the Employers’ Federation for the chemical 
industry, nor for the milling, brick and tile, leather, and bakery 
industries. 

The two sets of figures thus confirm each other as regards the ten- 
dency of wages, but the difference between them as regards the abso- 
lute level of wages is considerable. According to the Employers’ Feder- 
ation the average hourly wage of skilled workers on 31 December 1925 
was 77 gold heller, those of semi-skilled workers, unskilled labourers, 
and women 53.5, 34.5, and 33.8 gold heller respectively. These figures 
may be compared with the averages derived from the employment 
exchanges for December 1925, which even in Budapest, where wages are 
generally higher than in the provincial towns, were 57, 49, 43.2, and 
40.2 gold heller for the four groups respectively. Besides the causes 
already mentioned, the differences in the two sets of figures are undoubt- 
edly also due to the fact that the employment exchange data cover 
far more branches of industry than those of the Employers’ Federation, 
and that wage conditions in many of the former are less favourable than 
in most of the branches represented in the Central Federation of Em- 


ployera. 


The average annual earnings of factory workers {including all grades 
of workers, i.e. skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers, women, 
apprentices, etc.) were 398 gold crowns in 1923 and 829 gold crowns 
in 1924". It must be emphasised, however, that these figures, being 
the result of dividing the total wages paid to the workers during the year 
by the number of workers in the undertakings on 1 October, can give no 
true idea of the actual average annual earnings, as unemployment during 
the year is left out of account. If an allowance is made for unemploy- 
ment on the basis of the percentage for members of the unions belonging 
to the Federation of Trade Unions, i.e. 8.6 per cent. for 1923 and 13.2 
per cent. for 1924, the average annual earnings are found to be 364.3 
gold crowns for 1923 and 719.4 gold crowns for 1924. 





1 Cf. “ A gyaripari termelési statisztika fobb eredményei az 1924 évben ”’ (Main 
results of industrial production statistics), in Statisztikai Havi Kézlemények (Hun- 
garian Statistical Monthly), 1925, Nos. 7-9, p. 153 ; also Dr. Sandor FarKasratvy : 
“A Magyar Gyaripar 1924-ben”’ (Hungarian factories in 1924), in Magyar Sta- 
tisztikai Szemle (Hungarian Statistical Survey), 1925, Nos. 11-12, p. 446. Accord- 
ing to Farkasfalvy’s article the purchasing powers of the above annual incomes of 
398 and 829 gold crowns were equivalent to those of 743 and 912 pre-war crowns 
respectively. 

* Cf. A Szakszervezeti Mozgalom Magyarorszagon 1923-1925, A Magyarorszagi 
Szakszerveseti Tandcs Jelentése (The trade union movement in Hungary 1923-1925, 
‘Report of the Hungarian Federation of Trade Unions), p. 31. As already stated, 
the economic crisis, which is still in progress and has led among other things to an 
increase in unemployment, set in during the last months of 1924. Even at that 
date, after the working day or week had been shortened, recourse was had to the 
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The production statistics of the factories and the data of wages 
paid during the year based on these are not yet available for 1925. If 
it were not for the widespread unemployment during the whole of the 
year, the average annual earnings of factory workers in 1925 would 
probably have been higher than in 1924, in spite of several reductions 
in wages.; for wages in the first half of 1924 were still very low and it 
was not until the second half of the year that there was a considerable 
rise. If unemployment is left out of account, the rise in earnings as 
compared with 1924 may be estimated at about 26.3 per cent. for 
Budapest and 16 per cent. for the provincial towns. If, on the other 
hand, unemployment is estimated at the annual average of 19.2 per 
cent. given by the Federation of Trade Unions for its members in 1925, 
and if this figure is applied to all factory workers (about 225,000), their 
average annual earnings in 1925 may be estimated at about 754 gold 
crowns, or only 4.7 per cent. more than in the previous year. 

This very modest rise in average annual earnings as compared with 
1924 was more than cancelled by the rise in the cost of living. It is 
true that this fell steadily throughout the year, not least in consequence 
of the increasingly acute economic depression!, but the annual average 
still exceeded that of the previous year. According to Dalnoki-Kovats?, 
the annual average index number of the cost of living, calculated in 
gold crowns, was 93.8 in 1924 and 112 in 1925 (the peace year 1913- 
1914 = 100) ; according to B. Gal* the figures were 110 and 135 (31 July 





dismissal of workers. It is significant of this that whereas the number of workers 
in factories on 1 October 1923 was 205,800, it had already falien by 1 October 1924 
to 194,100, or by 5.7 per cent., although the maximum number employed in 1924 
(252,434) was higher than in 1923 (241,239). This large number of workers was 
employed only during the first half of 1924. The increase in unemployment is 
illustrated by the following figures from the official and trade union employment 
exchanges : 





Applicants es 

Applicants P me cent. of 

per cent. 
| 


oi vacancies 
ek Vacancies [Applicants 


Applicants 


Applicants placed 


Source and date Vacancies 








Official ex- 
changes : 


1923 
1924 
1925 
Trade union 
exch: anges: 
1923 
1924 
1925 








80,331 
100,094 
66,982 





104,579 
149,249 
156,489 


95,506 
77,464 
57,123 





| 


65,201 
44,450 
33,945 





| 
' 


| 





| 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
; 
; 
t 
' 








1 The index number of wholesale prices in gold crowns fell from 160 on 31 Decem 


ber 1924 to 125 on 31 December 1925, 1913 being taken as base (= 100). 


The 


retail price index numbers always fall behind those for wholesale prices. 
* Figures published monthly in Kozgazdaségi Figyeld. 
® Figures published monthly in Szakszervezeti Ertesité. 
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1914 = 100) ; according to I. Vagd', 123 and 129\(middle of July 1914 = 
100) ; and, finally, according to the official compilation of the Central 
Statistical Office?, the index number for 1925 was 108 (average for 1913 = 
100)*. If the average cost-of-living index number for 1924 is equated 
to 100, the average for 1925 is 119 according to Dalnoki-Kovats, 123 
according to Gal, and 105 according to Vago. If these figures are 
applied to determine the standard of living, i.e. the ratio of the index 
number of earnings to the index number showing the rise in the cost of 
living, or in other words to determine real wages, it will be found that, 
if allowance is made for unemployment, real wages in 1925 were 87.4 per 
cent. of those in 1924 according to Dalnoki-Kovats, 84.6 per cent. 
according to Gal, and 99 per cent. according to Vagd. And it should 
not be forgotten that only total unemployment can be taken into account, 
and that no allowance can be made for short time, which was becoming 
more and more general. 


The above data relating to factory workers are also illustrative of 
the conditions of other industrial workers. In an even worse position 
than such workers, however, are those private and commercial employees 
whose real earnings have fallen even further below the pre-war level 
than those of the workers, and who suffer more than most classes of 
workers from increasing unemployment. As already stated, no offi- 
cial data are available on the conditions of agricultural workers and their 
wages since the war. To judge from the complaints in the labour press 
and the statements of the chambers of agriculture, however, it is clear 
that in 1925 these workers suffered from extremely low wages and exten- 
sive unemployment. A slight improvement in the position of civil 
servants in active employment was introduced during the second half 
of 1925 in the form of a slight rise in salaries, but their real earnings 
are still on an average far below the pre-war level. The position of 
those civil servants who are no longer in active employment is much 
worse. Their number increased after the war owing to the fact that 
in the other Succession States civil servants of Hungarian origin were 
turned out of the country in large numbers, and that these States have 
not observed the obligations they assumed under the Peace Treaty with 
respect to the provision for such officials: In addition, Hungary had 
herself to reduce the number of her official employees to such an extent 
that the State is not in a position to take them or their widows and 
orphans into account in drawing up its budget. 





* Figures published monthly in Pester Lloyd. 

* Figures published in the Magyar Statisztikai Szemle. 

* Apart from I. Vago’s index number, which is an unweighted index based on 
the prices of a certain number of articles, not including rent, these index numbers 
relate to the budget of a worker's family of 5 (or 4) persons, rent being included. 
As the housing restrictions have not yet been removed, and the graduated rise in 
rents meant that the index did not reach 50 per cent. of the level for the last quarter 
of 1917 until the May-July quarter of 1926, the cost-of-living index numbers which 
exclude rent are higher than those which include it. Thus, for instance, the offi- 
cial indexes calculated by the Central Statistical Office for the months June to 
December 1925 (prices in gold crowns) are 112, 112, 106, 105, 99, 99, and 102 if 
rent is included, and 136, 135, 128, 126, 118, 115, and 119 if rent is exclused. 





ee 
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The effect of the economic depression on independent employers, 
traders, and manufacturers may be illustrated by the following bank- 
ruptcy statistics! : 

1926 
1924 1925 (January to April) 
Bankruptcy proceedings 56 385 267 
Compulsory composi- 


tions independent of 
bankruptcies 38 196 2,009 984 


It should be pointed out that these figures refer only to proceedings 
in the courts and do not indicate the full extent of the crisis, on which 
further light is thrown by the large number of conversions of personal 
into real estate and of moratoria, settled privately and not by the courts. 
There is no need to explain in detail that the liberal professions too must 
suffer severely under such circumstances, which are partly the effects 
and partly the causes of an ever-increasing failure of markets. All 
working sections of the population are thus suffering from the severest 
economic depression, which reacts on all social conditions, the only 
compensation being that the balancing of the national budget, which 
was achieved at such a cost, and the stabilisation of the currency now 
seem secure against all vicissitudes. 


Sickness Insurance in Palestine ” 


Until quite recent times, industry in Palestine was at a very low 
stage of development. The operation of various factors — chief among 
which is Jewish colonisation — has, however, resulted of late in the 
introduction of modern methods of work ; and new industries are 
being established in Palestine, necessitating the use of up-to-date 
machinery and industrial equipment. This in turn has given rise to 
a class of wage earners, at present numbering about 25,000, bringing 
in its train all the problems inevitably contingent upon its existence. 


Tue ProsieM OF SICKNESS INSURANCE 


One of the most important problems is that of sickness insurance. 
The majority (about 20,000) of the wage earners are Jewish immigrants, 
of whom the greater number have come from European countries with 
@ comparatively cold climate ; they have thus to become acclimatised 
to a sub-tropical country in which malaria and sub-tropical diseases 
are very widespread. Moreover, a number of them have come from 
the liberal professions and are undertaking manual work to which they 





' Figures published by the Hungarian Information Association. 

? From a report communicated to the International Labour Office by the 
Secretary of the National Sickness Fund of the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Palestine. 
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are unaccustomed. Housing conditions, also, are in general very un- 
satisfactory. These circumstances combine to produce a very high 
sickness rate among the workers and sickness insurance is in con- 
sequence a very pressing necessity. 

Unfortunately, the development of legislation in Palestine does 
not keep page with the industrial development of the country. Otto- 
man legislation which is still in force contains no labour provisions on 
modern lines. The Mandatory Power, in its reports on the administra- 
tion of Palestine, makes reference to the general industrial advance- 
ment of the country and to the establishment of a large number of 
factories and workshops ; replying to the questionnaire of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, however, it states that ‘“‘ the Conventions 
{of the International Labour Conference] have not been applied, as 
they are not suitable to local conditions *. Thus, although the Labour 
Part of the Peace Treaties is binding upon the Mandatory, the workers 
in Palestine have so far experienced no benefit therefrom, labour legis- 
lation in general — especially in respect of workers’ insurance or compen- 
sation — being almost wholly non-existent. 






















EsTABLISHMENT OF A VOLUNTARY SICKNESS FuND 






The Jewish people, who have an old tradition of mutual help, have 
also absorbed European notions of labour organisation and labour 
institutions. Seeing that the law of their country affords them neither 
protection nor help, they have themselves initiated, among other mutual 
welfare institutions, a voluntary sickness fund for the purpose of insur- 
ing its members against sickness. The fund was established in 1912 
as @ subsidiary institution of the Agricultural Workers’ Union, and was 
mainly intended for the benefit of that Union’s members. When, in 
1921, the various Jewish Unions in town and country amalgamated 
into the General Federation of Jewish Labour, the Sickness Fund 
became a subsidiary institution of the Federation and a national fund 
for the benefit of workers in general. 















Organisation 






The Fund is organised as an autonomous insurance department, 
on territorial lines, of the General Federation of Jewish Labour. It 
is administered centrally by the Directors of the Head Office of the 
Fund (elected at the General Conference of the Federation) who are re- 
sponsible for the management of its affairs all over the country ; their 
duties include the appointment of officials to administer the various 
local branches. The Executive of the Federation has the right of veto 
upon decisions taken by the Directors. 

At present the Fund has 75 local branches in different parts of the 
country and 5 district offices in the chief towns. The branches col- 
lect contributions and pay out benefits ; the district offices co-ordinate 























Colonial No. 17. London, 






1 Appendix to the Report for the year 1924. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 
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the work of the branches and manage the medical institutions belonging 
to the Fund in their particular district. 

This centralised form of administration through duly appointed 
officials at the branches, instead of by committees elected locally, is 
necessitated by the fact that the branches are financially dependent 
upon the Head Office of the Fund, as their own contributjons are insuf- 
ficient to provide the benefits. In order to mitigate we ill effects of 
centralisation on these lines, the committee of the local branch of the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour is empowered to act as an ad- 
visory committee to the Fund’s local administrative organ, to ask for 
reports and explanations, and to bring complaints of the members 
before the Head Office of the Fund. 


Membership 


All members of Unions affiliated to the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour are required to participate in the Fund ; the admission of non- 
union workers is subject to the approval of the Federation. About 
90 per cent. of the trade union members actually comply with this 
obligation, the remaining 10 per cent. being exempted in practice as 
having a sufficient income of their own. 

The present membership of the Fund is about 16,000 ; these, to- 
gether with their dependants, bring the number of persons belonging 
to the Fund to about 35,000. 


Members’ Contributions 


Members’ contributions are based on a mixed system, entailing 
payment of a minimum flat rate of 15 Egyptian piastres per month 
for workers earning up to £E.6 monthly, with an additional payment, 
in accordance with a sliding scale, for workers earning higher wages. 
The ratio of members’ contributions to their wages is from 4 to 5 per 
cent. in the case of agricultural ‘workers, and from 2% to 3 per cent. 
in the case of industrial workers. 


Benefits 


The benefits of the Fund are modelled, so far as practicable, on the 
example of insurance institutions in countries where a compulsory 
insurance system is in force. The Fund affords (1) medical, (2) sick- 
ness, (3) convalescence, and (4) maternity benefits. 

Medical benefit covers medical attendance and treatment, pro- 
vision of drugs, and hospital treatment. A member becomes entitled 
to medical benefit from the time he enters the Fund until his member- 
ship ceases. The Fund attaches special importance to the provision 
of this benefit, and has set up a chain of medical institutions for the 
purpose of administering it. 

Sickness benefit consists of payment of a sum sufficient to main- 
tain the worker and his family during incapacity for work caused by 
disease, The amount is fixed from time to time in accordance with 
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the cost of living, and varies for single and married members, beng 
50 per cent. higher in the latter case. Within these categories, how- 
ever, the rate of benefit is equal for all members, without regard to the 
amount of their individual contributions. The ratio of sickness bene- 
fit to the wages of the members is, in the case of agricultural workers, 
from 50 to 75 per cent., and, in the case of industrial workers, from 
33 to 50 per cent. Benefit is payable from the third day of incapacity, 
during a period not exceeding two months, subject to the provision 
that the member has heen insured and has paid contributions for two 
months. 

Convalescence benefit consists of treatment in a convalescent 
home for a period not exceeding one month ; it is available to members 
having suffered from a serious illness, and is accorded under conditions 
similar to those laid down for sickness benefit. 

Maternity benefit for female members consists of the provision of 
a midwife’s services, with maintenance for two weeks (usually in a 
special hospital) after confinement. 

In addition to the benefit accorded to members, their dependants 
are also entitled to medical benefit in case of sickness or confinement. 

Unfortunately the benefits of the fund, especially the last three, 
are very limited in extent, and are, owing to the limited resources of 
the Fund, far below those provided in countries having a compulsory 
msurance system. 


Organisation of Medical Service 


A special feature of the Fund is that it organises its medical service 
mainly in its own institutions. This enables the Fund to exercise 
direct control over the service, a fact which greatly enhances its value. 

The Fund possesses at present the following system of medical 
institutions : 

40 local ambulance stations in various villages in which usually 

a doctor and an assistant are employed. The necessary drugs 
are dispensed and distributed at these ambulance stations. 

5 central clinics in district towns where, in addition to general 
practitioners, specialists in various branches of medicine are 
employed. A dispensary is attached to each clinic. 

2 hospitals containing 70 beds. 

4 quarantine wards containing 40 beds. 

2 convalescent homes containing 50 beds. One of these homes 
is specially designed for nursing mothers with their infants. 

1 central drugstore, which orders all necessary drugs from abroad, 
and supplies them to the dispensaries and ambulance stations 
belonging to the Fund. 

The Fund employs in its institutions the following full-time medical 

staff : 55 doctors, 34 assistants, 15 nurses, and 10 dispensing chemists. 

In addition to its own medical institutions the Fund is empowered 
to make use, by arrangement, of clinics and hospitals attached to 
other medical organisations in the country. 
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Income and Expenditure 


Besides the members’ contributions, which are its chief and most 
stable source of income, the Fund receives assistance from two other 
sources, namely, a subsidy from the Zionist Organisation and voluntary 
contributions from employers. 

The Zionist Organisation, which is responsible for the conduct 
of Jewish colonisation, has acknowledged the importance of the Fund 
from the point of view of the workers’ health, and makes an annual 
grant of a lump sum varying in amount. However, as the grant bears 
no fixed relation either to contributions or to benefits, it does not 
replace the fixed contributions made under state schemes in other 
countries. 

Employers’ voluntary contributions are usually made in accordance 
with collective agreements arrived at between the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour and employers’ organisations. As such contribu- 
tions are merely voluntary and dependent upon the bargaining strength 
of both sides, this source is neither very stable nor very reliable. 

As the Fund’s income is both indefinite and inconstant, it has to 
work under difficult financial conditions, with continual anxiety as 
to how both ends may be made to meet. For the last financial year 
the Fund showed a deficit of about £E.6,000. Such conditions render 
benefits uncertain and may even be said to endanger the existence 
of the Fund itself. 

The following table shows the income and expenditure of the Func 
in round figures for the last two years, in Egyptian pounds : 


I. Income 


1924 1925 
£k. Per cent. £E. Per cent. 


Members’ contributions 16,998 56. 20,932 
Grants from Zionist Organ- 

isation 11,667 38. 11,300 
Employers’ contributions 1,234 ‘ 3,428 
Various .é 367 





Total 30,342 : 36,027 


Il. Hapenditure 


1924 1925 
£k. Per cent. Re Per cent. 


Medical benefit 18,732 62.7 
Sickness and convalescence 

benefit 4,730 16.5 
Contributions to Employ- 

ees’ Fund, to expendi- 

ture of G.F.J.L., ete. 2,610 8.8 
Salaries and office expenses 3,530 


Total 29,602 
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In 1924 there was a small surplus, but 1925,“as already mentioned, 
showed a deficit of about £E.6,000. 
The budget for the financial year 1925-1926 amounts to £E.60,000. 


Other Activities 


In addition to providing medical. and other benefits, the Fund 
fulfils the réle of a Workers’ Health Department. It supervises hygienic 
and sanitary conditions in workers’ settlements, and rational nutrition 
in the workers’ co-operative restaurants ; it also issues a publication 
devoted to workers’ health problems, etc. 

Having met with comparative success in one branch of social insur- 
ance, the Fund has upon its own initiative established a sister Fund 
for Accident Insurance. The latter is becoming a burning question ; 
according to statistics collected by the Fund for the last half-year, 
an average of four workers monthly were killed in the course of their 
employment, while in addition many were crippled or injured. 

The Fund, however, is fully aware of the limitations of a voluntary 
institution having no legal support. It has recently drafted a Com- 
pulsory Insurance Bill, which is to be submitted to the Palestinian 
Government. It is hoped that in accordance with the promises made 
by the Representative of the Mandatory Government to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, the Palestinian Government will be induced 
to initiate labour legislation. 


Apprenticeship in Japanese Factories 


LEGISLATION 


The legal provisions relating to apprenticeship which are at present 
in force are found in the Factory Act of 1911 (sections 16 and 17), and 
in chapter IV of the Ordinance for the Enforcement of the Factory Act 
promulgated in 1916 under section 17 of the Factory Act, which lays 
down that “ matters relating to . . . apprentices shall be determined by 
Imperial Ordinance”. The Factory Act was amended in 1922' and 
some parts (sections 13, 14 and 21) have been modified so as to enlarge 
the scope of the protection of apprentices. The amended Factory Act 
came into force on | July 1926. 


Legal Provisions 


The Ordinance for the Enforcement of the Factory Act (chapter IV, 
section 28) lays down certain legal requirements for the employment 
of apprentices in factories. 





+ Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrfice : Legislative Series, 1923, Jap. 1. 
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Apprentices may only be employed under the following conditions : 

(a) that the applicant shall take up work with the object of acquir- 

ing the knowledge and skill necessary for a definite occupation ; 

(6) that ht shall receive training under the direction and care of a 

fixed instructor ; 

(c) that he shall be always under definite supervision in regard to 

his moral welfare ; 

(d) that he shall be employed subject to regulations previously 

sanctioned by the local Governor. 

The employer, in order to obtain the authorisation to employ an 
apprentice, must furnish the following particulars to the local Governor, 
who is thus enabled to control apprenticeship and prevent abuses 
(section 29 of the Ordinance) ; 

(a) the number and age of the apprentices ; 

(6) the qualifications of the instructor and the course and period of 

training ; 

(c) the method and hours per day-of work : 

(d) holidays, rest periods, etc.; ™ 

(e) the method of supervision in regard to moral welfare ; 

(f) the method of granting allowances ; 

(a) protective regulations, especially if the apprentices are either 

under 15 years of age or women ; 

(h) the terms of the apprenticeship contract. 

In order to prevent abuses, the local Governor may order any neces- 
sary corrective measures, or may cancel the authorisation if the employer 
fails to observe the regulations sanctioned by the Governor or is unable 
to fulfil the requirements for the training of apprentices (section 31 
of the Ordinance). 

In order to ensure the safety, hygiene, and morality of apprentices 
as well as of workers the Amending Act provides that the administrative 
authorities may order employers to take all necessary measures to pre- 
vent or reduce dangers and may issue instructions to the apprentices 
concerning these measures (section 13). It also provides, with a view 
to preventing infec tious diseases, that apprentices may be subjected to 
compulsory medical examination (section 14). Apprentices, persons 
proposing to become apprentices, and employers are offered the privilege 
of procuring free of charge, from the person in charge of census registra- 
tion, certificates concerning the registration of the apprentices or persons 
proposing to become apprentices (section 16). 

When a child who has not yet finished the ordinary elementary school 
course is employed as an apprentice, the employer must make the neces- 
sary arrangements for its schooling, with the sanction of the local Gover- 
nor as to the details (secticns 26 and 30 of the Ordinance). 


Penalties 


Any person who without reasonable cause prevents the medical 
examination of an apprentice is liable to a fine of up to 500 yen (Amending 
Act, section 21). 
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The employer is liable to a fine of up to 200 yen if he engages, without 
the sanction of the local Governor, a child of school age who has not yet 
finished the the ordinary elementary school course, or if he fails to obey 
the local Governor’s orders concerning either the apprenticeship regula- 
tions, or the carrying out of corrective measures, or the fulfilment of 
requirements for the training of apprentices. 


STATISTICS 


The number of apprentices employed in Japanese factories in accor- 
dance with the Factory Act and the Ordinance is very small. The fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the Annual Reports on Factory Inspection 
published by the Japanese Government for the years 1918-1923 ; the 
Report for 1923, which was published in September 1925, is the most 
recent source of available information. 


FACTORIES, WORKERS, AND APPRENTICES, 1918-1923 





Total number of | Total number of | Factories with Number of 
factories | workers apprentices apprentices 


| 


| 

| 

| 23,141 | 1,423,434 | «1,296 
| 

| 





24,464 1,507,499 3,255 
24,532 
25,593 


1,401,691 3,118 
1,468,010 ‘ 3,310 


25,190 1,414,880 2,500 





| 
| 
26,593 | 1,476,484 2,743 








CONDITIONS OF APPRENTICESHIP! 


The period of training of apprentices in Japan varies from one to six 
years. 

In Hokkaido, at a machine and tool factory where 271 apprentices 
are employed, the periods are two years for the ordinary course, one year 
for the specialised course, and 1 year for the higher technical course. 
The working hours are 9 per day. 

In Hyogo, at a machine factory with 1,417 apprentices, the periods 
vary between 2, 3, and 4 years according to the nature of the course. 
Here the working hours are 8. 

In Ibaraki and Miye, in machine works with 165 apprentices in all, 
the period is two years and working hours are 8, while at Shimane and 
Yamaguchi, in four machine works with 94 apprentices, the working 
hours are 9 and the period of training four years. 

The longest periods of training are in a musical instrument factory 
at Shizuoka (28 apprentices) and a chemica! works at Aita (21 appren- 
tices), both of which have five-year training courses, while a machine 





+ Information taken from the Annual Report on Factory Inspection for 1928. 
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factory at Kumamoto (20 apprentices) has a training course which 
may last six years. 

The longest hours are worked in a musical instrument factory at 
Shizuoka, where the hours vary between 10'/, and 12 ; but this is excep- 
tional as hours elsewhere are only 8-9 per day. 

Sundays and national holidays are as a rule observed for all apprenti- 
ces without exception. 

The following examples will give a general idea as to the payment of 
allowances. 

At the above-mentioned machine works in Hokkaido, the allowances 
include the ordinary expenses for board, room, clothing, and medical 
attendance, besides the expenses incurred in connection with the school- 
ing of the apprentices, and a daily allowance, the minimum of which is 
44 sen per person. 

At a machine works at Miye, board, room, clothing, and a monthly 
allowance varying between 4.50 and 6.00 yen. 

At the above-mentioned musical instrument factory, clothing, board, 
and all daily necessaries, beside a monthly allowance of from 1 to 3 yen. 

At the above-mentioned machine works at Kumamoto, board, room, 
clothing, necessary materials for schooling, and a monthly allowance 
of from 0.80 to 2.60 yen. 

The subjects taught vary according to the nature and length of the 
courses given. In general they include reading, writing, arithmetic, 
mathematics, algebra, geometry, mechanical drawing, chemistry, phys- 
ics, electricity, etc. 


Native Labour in Kenya 


The native labour position in Kenya during the year 1924 is analysed 
in the Annual Report of the Native Affairs Department to which the 
Labour Section is attached!. 


LaBour SupPty AND DEMAND 


The labour demand at any given time during 1924 was estimated 
by the Economic and Finance Committee at approximately 146,000 men, 
exclusive of additional assistance, mainly women and children, required 
for the coffee harvest. The distribution of the demand was as follows ; 

Government Department and works 24,600 
Non-native estates and domestic service 106,500 
Railway development 15,000 


The native population of Kenya was 2,598,800. The potential sup- 





1 CoLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF KENyA. NATIVE AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT : 
Annual Report 1924, pp. 43-57. Nairobi. 
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ply, which consists of the males aged between 15 and 40 years, estimated 
at one-fifth of the population, was about 520,000. The actual supply, 
taking the average number of registered natives returned as being in 
employment each month, was 133,900. 

Moreover, not only was the actual supply short of the actual demand 
but in addition the demand was at its maximum when the supply was 
most doubtful. The principal coffee and maize harvests, when native 
labour is most urgently required, begin in some districts in July and 
continue till October and begin in other districts in October and some- 
times extend to January. From the native’s standpoint, on the other 
hand, the industrial year may be divided into two periods : March to 
August, when scarcity of food in the Reserves and the collection of the 
Hut and Poll Tax compel him to seek work outside ; and September 
to February, when the economic and social requirements of native life 
tend to keep him in the Reserves. 


RECRUITING 


During 1924, 75 labour agents’ licences were issued. The value, 
however, of the professional agent is waning, as every year more labour- 
ers prefer to seek employment on their own account. Moreover, the 
system has disadvantages, notably in the employment of native sub- 
recruiters of a plausible and dishonest type. The Economic and Finance 
Committee has recommended the abolition of the system and the insti- 
tuticn of an Employers’ Labour Bureau with a government representa- 


tive on the Board of Directors. 


WaaGeEs 


One of the features of the year was a rise in wages. The following 
figures show the average rates paid : 


Employment Average rate 

Railway construction 16s. a thirty-day card 
(with food) 

Railway maintenance 14s. a calendar month 
(with food) 

Railway workshops (Nairobi) 20s. a calendar month 
(with food) 

Magadi Soda Co. 14s. a thirty-day card 
(with food) 

Sisal l4s. to 24s. a thirty-day card 
(with food) according to dis- 
trict and output 

Coffee 10s. a thirty-day card ; 

25 cents for each tin picked 

Coast port labour 2s. a day (without food). 

Lake port labour 14s. a calendar month (with 
food) 


HEALTH 


On the Uasin Gishu Railway construction, which employed anaver 
age of 5,836 labourers, the death rate was 14.28 per 1,000 per annum, 
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a considerable decrease oi: the preceding year when the rate was 33.20. 
Mr. E. McInnes, reporting on behalf of the Principal Labour Inspector, 
is of «pinion that an important contributing factor in a high death rate 
is the concentration of a large number of men in one camp. Camps are 
now smaller and this change and the increasing attention paid to health 
matters by employers have contributed to the betterment of conditions, 
so that in general the health of labourers and the death rate were normal 
during the year under review. 
The following table shows the deaths in other places or kinds of 
employment : 
Average 
Employ ment number employed Deaths reported in 1924 


Thika-Nyeri Railway construction 4,290 16.48 per 1,000 
Fuel cutting, betwen Nairobi and coast 212 1 
Relaying camps, Samburu-Voi 480 5 
Voi-Kahe line 300 2 
Sisal estates, Kibwezi Coast area 3,920 12 per 1,000 
Sisal estates, Tihka-Fort Hall, Kiambu area 4,500 26 
Magadi Soda Company 557 3 
Magadi Soda Company Harbour works 57 3 
Victoria Nyanza Sugar Company, Miwani 1,248 0 


It is noted in the report that increased attention is required to the 
housing of labour, especially on large estates. 


INSPECTION 


Visits of inspection paid to labour camps in the course of the year 
numbered 532. A system was instituted of serving employers forma! 
notices demanding compliance with certain specific instructions within a 
stated period. The number and the character of the notices so served 
were as follows : 


Cause of notice Number 


Dilapidated or inadequate housing 40 
Insanitary lines 56 
Failure to pay wages 10 
Failure to provide food 13 
Failure to provide clothing 4 
Miscellaneous 45 


Total 168 


As the instructions were as a rule obeyed few prosecutions were 
necessary. In all 9 proceedings were instituted ; one was withdrawn ; 
and 8 convictions were secured. 


ComPULSORY LABOUR 
Under the Native Authority (Amendment) Ordinance, 1922, orders 


may be issued for the providing of paid labour for urgent repairs in case 
of sudden or unforeseen damage to roads or railways or to government 
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buildings or works, or for the purpose of preventing loss of life or damage 
to property from fire, flood, or other unforeseen cause, for the providing 
of paid porters for government servants on tour and for the transport 
of urgent government stores, and for the providing of paid labour for 
roads, bridges, waterworks, railways, government: buildings, harbour 
works, wharves, piers, telegraph and telephone systems, and such other 
work of a public nature provided for out of public moneys as the Govern- 
ment may, with the prior approval of the Secretary of State, declare 
by notice in the Gazette to be a work of a public nature. 

Under the Ordinance 19,323 men were ordered to work during 1924, 
for the most part on work described as “ administration”. The Ordi- 
nance limits such work to sixty days in the year in the case of any one 
native. During the year the number of man-days worked was 151,064, 
from which it appears that on an average each man recruited worked 
less than eight days. 


Industrial Inspection in Tasmania in 1924-1925 


Factorrgs, WaGcEs Boarps, SuHors, ETc.! 


The Industrial Department was responsible in 1924-1925, as in pre- 
vious years, for the administration of the Acts relating to factories, 
wages boards, the closing hours for shops, footwear (stamping with 
particulars of materials), and workers’ compensation, and for conducting 
employment exchanges and agencies (p. 3). In addition, it took charge 
of State immigration as from 17 September 1924. Immigration to the 
State in 1924-1925 was practically confined to the scheme of assisted 
passages for persons nominated by residentsin Tasmania ; 155 settlers 
arrived during the year under this scheme. It is stated that “ the co- 
ordination of the immigration activities of the State with the work of 
[the Industrial] Department has resulted in a saving of some hundreds 
of pounds without any loss of efficiency ” (p. 23). 

The annual report consists almost exclusively of statistical tables, 
and gives no review of trade conditions. There was a decrease in the 
number of factories on the register, which amounted to 1,077 at the end 
of June 1925 (1,176 at the end of 1924). The corresponding figures for 
June 1924 and the end of 1923 were 1,123 and 1,178 (p. 3). In addition, 
395 (453)* small shops were registered (p. 23). The factories employed 
altogether 9,854 (10,275) persons. The returns of establishments and 
employed persons are classified as usual in 63 industrial groups, the 








1 TasMANIA. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT: Tenth Annual Report on Factories, 
Wages Boards, Shops, etc. By the Chief Inspector of Factories. Hobart, Govern 
ment Printer, 1925. 24 pp. 

? Figures in brackets are those for 1923-1924. For a summary of the report 
for that year cf. International Labour Reviews, Vol. XI, No. 4, April 1925, p. 553. 
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employed persons in each group being further classified by sex and age 
— each year from 14 to 20 and a single group for those of 21 years of 
age and over (pp. 4-6). Of the total number of employees, 7,039 (8,069) 
were males and 2,093 (2,206) females ; the 722 working employers are 
not classified by sex. The largest group, as in 1923-1924, was that of 
trades connected with food and drink, which employed 2,400 (2,353) 
persons in addition to 228 (253) working employers (p. 4). 

As in previous years, the report includes tables of the factories 
registered during the first six months of 1924, showing the number of 
establishments, the amount of registration fees, the numbers of working 
employers and employed of each sex, and the nature and horse-power 
of the motive force used, in each municipality (p. 7) and in each trade 
group (p. 8). A further table shows the number of factories of various 
sizes in each trade group during the same period ; only 7 (9) employed 
more than 100 persons, and 617 (605) employed less than 4 persons 
(p. 10). 

Orders were issued for the remedying of defects in factories in 190 
(269) cases. By far the largest group of orders related to the provision 
and maintenance of sanitary accommodation, and most of the remainder 
dealt with the cleanliness and whitewashing of premises (p. 12). 

As usual, full returns are given of the wages paid and standard 
weekly hours in the various grades in each industry (pp. 13-19). The 
48-hour week was most frequent, but many groups had a 44-hour week, 
and clerks usually had a week of 41 hours or less. Twelve wages boards 
issued new determinations during the year (p. 22). Arrears of wages 
were recovered by the Department on behalf of 287 (414) employees, 
to the amount of over £1,100, as against nearly £1,600 in 1923-1924 
(p. 22). Licences were isused as usual to adult apprentices, improvers, 
and aged, slow, and infirm persons, to work for less than the standard 
rates of wages ; particulars of these are given for each industrial group 
(pp. 20-21). 

The two State employment exchanges registered 3,135 (1,296) appli- 
cants for employment during the year, in addition to 301 (351) left on 
the register at the end of the previous year, and placed 2,523 (1,346) 
persons in employment, leaving three times as many unsatisfied appli- 
cants at the end of 1924-1925 as at the end of 1923-1924 (p. 24). 


Mines! 


The report of the Secretary for Mines consists in the main of partic- 
ulars of mineral production, but includes the annual reports of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines and his district inspectors (pp. 26-33). These 
reports give general accounts of conditions of employment, and details 
of the more serious accidents. The total number of persons employed 
in mining is given for every year from 1892 to 1924, together with the 
accident rates (fatal and non-fatal). In 1924 the number of persons 





1 TASMANIA. SECRETARY FOR MINES: Report for the Year ending 31 December 
1924. Hobart, Government Printer, 1925. 33 pp., chart. 
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employed in mining was 5,264, compared with 4,785 in the previous year 
(p. 28). 

One fatal accident occurred during the year, and 73 accidents entail- 
ing absence from work for at least a fortnight. The Burnie inspector 
remarks that of the 19 serious accidents in his district, ten “ could easily 
have been avoided with a little care ” (p. 29). In both the Burnie and 
the Queenstown districts the inspectors comment on the extremely 
dusty state of the workings in various mines, and failures to take pre- 
cautions against the raising of dust (pp. 29-32). 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and wholesale and retail 
prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and subsequent numbers an outline 
was given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE I ( cont.) 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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1 Figures for November. ® Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany* Canada! Esthonia United States | Switzerland 





Date Index number of employment 
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1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’, 


Prices AND Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives fora number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Kates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and IT below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 August 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the 
October number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 July 
1926. Information is given for 19 cities for wages and 18 for prices, the 
figures generally having been supplied to the International Labour 
Office by the Department of the Central Government or of the Munici- 
pality which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been 
taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordi- 
nary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of 
cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are 
included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are 
given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





t International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1926, pp. 587-588. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list or laws and orders and internationa! conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated tities of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk {*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


INTERNATIONAL 
Caechoslovakia—Belgo—Luxemburg Eeonomic Union 


Obchodni smlouva mezi republikou Ceskoslovenskou a Hospodaérskou Unii 
belgo-lucemburskou. 28. prosince 1925. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 111, No. 262, 
p. 1231.) 

[Treaty of Commerce between the Czechoslovak Republic and the Belgo 
Luxemburg Economic Union. Dated 28 December 1925.] 

Esthonia—Germany 

Konsulaarleping Eesti Wabariigi ja Saksa Riigi wahel. 13. martsil 1925. (Riigi 
reataja, 1926, No. 39, p. 429.) 

{Consular Treaty between the Republic of isthonia and Germany. Dated 
{3 March 1925. 

Italy—Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 

* Accordo generale di reciprocitA in materia di assicurazioni sociali. 25 giugne 
1925. (Bollettino della Emigrazione, 1925, No. 12, p. 1238.) 

{Reciprocal Agreement respecting social insurance. Dated 25 June 1925.| 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. 'T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; 8S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka ziRonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. 8. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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CHILE 


* Decreto-Lei nim. 272, que esclarece el aleance del articulo 1° del Decreto- 
Lei nim. 24 [sobre abolicién del trabajo nocturno en las panaderias]. 24 de Febrero 
de 1925. (Boletin de las Leyes i Decretos del Gobierno, 1925, Libro XCIV, p. 1712.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 272, to define the scope of section 1 of Legislative 
Decree No. 24 (to prohibit night-work in bakeries). Dated 24 February 1925.] 


* Decreto-Lei nim. 379, que modifica i rectifica la Lei nim. 4055, de 8 de 
Setiembre de 1924. 20 de Marzo de 1925. (Boletin de las Leyes i Decretos del 
Gobierno, 1925, Libro XCIV, p. 1799.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 379, to amend Act No. 4055 of 8 September 1924 
(industrial accidents). Dated 20 March 1925.] 


COLOMBIA 


* Ley 15 de 1925 (Enero 31) sobre higiene social y assistencia piblica. (Leyes 
de 1924 y 1925, p. 242 ) 
[Act No. 15 respecting social hygiene and public relief. Dated 31 January 1925.] 


GREECE 


* Decree to consolidate in a single text Act No. 2841 [Act of 21 February 1901 
respecting the compensation payable to victims of accidents in mines and in metal- 
lurgical establishments and to the survivors of such victims], the subsequent 
Acts in amendment thereof, and the Legislative Decree of 15 December 1923. 
Dated 23 March 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 106, p. 625.) 


MEXICO 
Yueatan 


* Decreto Nim. 279 : Ley que establece la indemnizacién por accidentes de 
trabajo. 4 de Mayo de 1925. (Diario Oficial del Estado de Yucatan, suplemenito 
al nimero 8316 del 6 de Mayo de 1925.) 

[Decree No. 279: Act providing for compensation for industrial accidents. 
Dated 4 May 1925.] 


PANAMA 


* Ley 55 de 1925 de 30 de Marzo sobre inmigracién. 
[Act respecting immigration, No. 55 of 1925. Dated 30 March 1925.] 


PARAGUAY 


* Ley N. 742, de Trabajo Personal Obligatorio. 1 de Julio de 1925. (Diario 
Oficial, 1925, No. 1153, p. 1.) 

[Act No. 742 respecting compulsory personal labour. Dated 1 July 1925.] 

Decreto N. 22242, por el cual se reglamenta la Ley N. 742 del Trabajo Personal 
Obligatorio (T.P.0.). 13 de Noviembre de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1925, No. 1192, 
p. 2.) 

[Decree No. 22242 issuing Regulations in pursuance of Act No. 742 respecting 
compulsory personal labour. Dated 13 November 1925.] 


PERU 


Ley No. 5119 ampliando la Ley No. 4916 a favor de los empleados de comercio. 
15 de junio de 1925. (El Peruano, 25 de junio de 1925, afio 84, Tomo 1, Semestre 1, 
No. 136, p. 569.) 

[Act No. 5119 to supplement Act No. 4916 (of 7 February 1924) for the benefit 
of commercial employees. Dated 15 June 1925.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 626 (Department of Railways and Harbours) : Amend- 
ment of South African Railways and Harbours Sick Fund Regulations. Dated 
11 April 1925. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. LX, No. 1467, 
p. 104.) 
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Government Notice No. 640 (Department of Labour) : Apprenticeship in the 
printing industry. Dated 15 April 1925. (Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, 1925, Vol. LX, No. 1467, p. 87.) 

Government Notice No. 794 (Department of Public Health) : Regulations in 
respect of the establishment or carrying on of certain factories, businesses, trades 
or works. Dated 8 May 1925. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1925, 
Vol. LX, No. 1474, p. 265.) 

Government Notice No. 808 (Department of the Interior) : Amendments in 
Public Service Regulations. Dated 12 May 1925. (Union of South Africa Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1925, Vol. LX, No. 1474, p. 264.) 


* Government Notice No. 2286 (Department of Labour) : Regulations dealing 
with first aid in factories. (Factories Act (No. 28 of 1918, Chapter VI).) Dated 
21 December 1925. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. LXII 
No. 1522, p. 746.) 


VENEZUELA 
* Ley de Minas. 9 de julio de 1925. 
|Mines Act. Dated 9 July 1925.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


TERRITORIES UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Verordnung betr. die Erwerbslosenfirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 2. Juni 1926. 
(Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 22, p. 140.) 


Erlass betr. Erhéhung der Versicherungsgrenze und des Grundlohns in der 
Krankenversicherung. Vom 7. Juni 1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission 
des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 21, p. 132.) 


Genehmigung betr. Aenderung der Vorschriften zur Regelung des Lehrlings- 
wesens in Handwerksbetrieben. Vom 15. Juni 1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungs- 
kommission des Saargebiefes, 1926, No. 25, p. 163.) 


Geschaftsordnung der Arbeitskammer des Saargebietes. Vom 16. Juni 1926. 
(Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 25, p. 167.) 


Verfahrensordnung fiir die Kammern der Angestellten-Versicherung. Den 
12. Juli 1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926, 
No. 28, p. 195.) 


Verordnung betr. Abanderung der Bestimmungen iiber das Wohnungswesen. 
Den 27. Juli 1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926, 
No. 28, p. 182.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Cameroon 


Décret modifiant le décret du 9 juillet 1925 sur le régime du travail au Came- 
roun. Du 13 février 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 41, p. 2220.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


France-Belgium 


Arrangement entre la France et la Belgique en vue de simplifier les formalités 
de transit pour les émigrants traversant leurs territoires respectifs. Signé le 27 jan- 
vier 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 93, p. 4675.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto (Ministerio de Obras Publicas) : Declarese que las mujeres que empleen 
como guarda-barreras las empresas ferroviarias, no estan comprendidas en las 
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disposiciones de la ley 11.317. 16 de Junio de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, No. 9666, 
p. 1143.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Public Works to provide that women employed by) 
railways companies as level-crossing keepers shall not be covered by the provisions 
of the Act No. 11,317. Dated 16 June 1926.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


An Act to amend the law relating to landlords and tenants; to extend the 
provisions of the Fair Rents Act, 1915, as amended by the Fair Rents (Amendment) 
Act, 1920, to certain shops ; to impose certain restrictions on the recovery of posses- 
sion of dwelling-houses and shops ; to amend the Fair Rents Act, 1915, the Landlord 
and Tenant Act, 1899, and certain other Acts ; and for purposes connected there- 
with. Assented to 8 February 1926. (No. 2, 1926.) 

An Act to provide for the determination of fair rents for certain dwelling- 
houses ; to enforce such determination ; to amend certain Acts ; and for purposes 
consequent thereon or incidental thereto. Assented to 8 February 1926. (Fair 
Rents (Amendment) Act, 1926, No. 2.) 

An Act to provide for the accommodation of rural workers ; to repeal the Shear- 
ers’ Accommodation Act, 1901; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented 
to 5 March 1926. (No. 3, 1926.) 

* An Act to provide for the care and well-being of juvenile assisted migrants : 
Lo repeal the Juvenile Migrants Apprenticeship Act, 1923 ; and for purposes con 
nected therewith. Assented to 17 March 1926. (No. 8, 1926). 

* An Act to regulate the hours of work in certain industries, and payment ol 
overtime ; to further regulate the making, varying, and amending of awards and 
industrial agreements ; to amend the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, and certain 
other Acts ; to repeal the Eight-hours Act 1916, and the Eight-hours (Amendment) 
Act, 1922; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 17 March 192t. 


(Forty-four Hours Week (Amendment) Act, 1926. No. 11, 1926.) 


Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, and the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926. (Government Gazette, 1926, No. 49.) 


Western Australia 

Proclamation to extend the Workers’ Compensation Act to certain diseases as 
from 15 June 1926. Dated 4 June 1926. (W.A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 26, 
p. 1196.) 

Regulations under section 10 of the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1912-1924. 
Dated 4 June 1926. (W.A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 26, p. 1197.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 30. Juni 1926 betreflend die Fortsetzung der ausserordent 
lichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge (XVII. Novelle zum Arbeitslosen 
versicherungsgesetz.) (B. G. BI., 1926, 36. Stiick, No. 165, p. 670.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 14. Mai 1926 zur Durchfiihrung des 
Artikeis 3, Punkt I, Absatz 1 und 2, und Punkt VI, Absatz 1, des Bundesgesetzes 
vom 26. Marz 1926, B.G.Bl. Nr. 76 (II. Durchfithrungsverordnung zu Artikel ° 
des Verwaltungsersparungsgesetzes). (B. G. Bl., 1926, 27. Stiick, No. 121, p. 609.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 19. Juni 1926 
iiber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. BL. 
1926, 34. Stiick, No. 157, p. 660.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. Juni 1926, 
betreffend die Erhéhung der Beitrige beim Pensionsverein der landwirtschaft- 
lichen Genossenschaften in Oesterreich. (B. G. BI., 1926, 34. Stiick, No. 159, p. 660.) 

Verordnung der Burdesregierung vom 28. Juni 1926 iiber die Anrechnung von 
Vordienstzeiten fiir die Erlangung héherer Beziige. (B. G. BI., 1926, 38. Stiick, 
No. 174, p. 685.) 
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Kundmachung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 16. Juli 1926, 
betreffend die Festsetzung der Umlage zur Bestreitung der Zuschisse zu den 
Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. (B. G. BIl., 1926, 40. Stack, No. 183, 
p. 739.) 


BELGIUM 


1.oi portant approbation de la convention concernant l’application du repos 
hebdomadaire dans les établissements industriels, élaborée 4 Genéve par la Confé- 
rence internationale du Travail et signée a Paris, le 28 janvier 1924, par la Belgique 
et par la France. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 234, p. 4572.) 


* Loi du 10 juin 1926 modifiant l’article 4, 1, de la loi du 10 mars 1925 relative 
a Passurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. (R.d.T., 
1926, No. 6, p. 1038.) 


Arrété royal du 20 avril 1926. Evaluation forfaitaire en vue de l’application 
de la loi du 10 mars 1925, des avantages en nature dont bénéficient les gens de 
mer en vertu du contrat d’engagement. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 5, p. 928.) 


Arrété royal du 30 avril 1926. Adaptation du régime de retraile des ouvriers 
mineurs aux ouvriers occupés dans les exploitations visées a l’article 1°" de la loi 
du 30 décembre 1924, établies dans les cantons d’Eupen, de Malmédy et de Saint- 
Vith. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 5, p. 922.) 


* Arrété royal du 3 mai 1926. Loi sur le travail des femmes et des enfants. 
Modification des arrétés royaux des 19 février et 5 aofit 1895, réglementant le 
travail des personnes protégées dans diverses industries. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 5, 
p. 923.) 

Arrété royal du 23 novembre 1925 relatif aux travailleurs 4 domicile et aux 
travailleurs rémunérés a facgon, aux piéces ou a la tache: Limitation des verse- 
ments personnels et de la cotisation patronale. Du 23 mai 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, 
No. 6, p. 1048.) 


Arrété royal : Cotisation de garantie 4 percevoir en 1926 pour I’exercice 1925 
(Loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents 
du travail). Du 7 juin 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 6, p. 1049.) 

Arrété royal : Loi du 10 mars 1925 modifiée par celle du 10 juin 1926 relative 
a Passurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés : Exécution 
de article 57. Du 15 juin 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 6, p. 1038.) 

Arrété : Loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse 
et du décés prématuré : Tarifs. Du 29 juillet 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 220, 
p. 4212.) 

Arrété : Loi du 10 mars 1925 modifiée par celle du 10 juin 1926 relative a l’as- 
surance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés : Tarifs. Du 
29 juillet 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 220, p. 4208.) 


BRAZIL 
Bahia 
Decreto N. 4.225, de 4 de Janeiro de 1926 : Regulamento da Lei N. 1.729 sobre 
Immigragao e Colonizacgao. (Diario Oficial do Estado da Bahia, 1926, No. 53, 


p. 2499.) 
Decree No. 4225 : Regulations under Act No. 1729 respecting immigration and 
settlement. Dated 4 January 1926.] 


BULGARIA 


Act to promote the construction of agricultural buildings in Bulgaria. Dated 
10 April 1926. (Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 25.) 


Act to supplement section 5 of the amendment to the Act respecting pensions 
to employees of the state and of local authorities for the year 1925. Dated 5 June 
1926. (Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 56, p. 3). 
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CHILE 


Ministerio de Higiene, Asistencia, Previsién Social y Trabajo. Decreto numero 
113, que aprueba el reglamento que se inserta para la aplicacién del articulo 8° de 
la lei nimero 4053, sobre Contrato de Trabajo. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14129, 
p. 686.) 

{Decree No. 113 of the Ministry of Hygiene, Assistance, Social Welfare, and 
Labour to approve the Regulations appended thereto respecting the application 
of section 8 of Act No. 4053 respecting the contract ofemployment. (No date).| 


CUBA 


Decreto No. 562 de 29 de abril de 1926 [aprobando los enmiendas introducidos 
por el Colegio Notaral de la Habana en su reglamento interior]. (Gaceta Oficial, 


1926, No. 104, p. 9317.) 
[Decree No. 562 to approve the amendments made by the College of Notaries 


of Havana in its rules. Dated 29 April 1926.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Ausfithrungsbestimmungen zum Gesetz iiber Steuerbefreiung zur Erleichterung 
des Wohnungsbaues vom 9. Dezember 1925. Vom 19. April 1926. (Staatsanzeiger 
fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1926, Teil I, No. 34, p. 171.) 


Grundsatze iber die Gewahrung von Erwerbslosenunterstitzungen an Tabak- 
arbeiter und Tabakarbeiterinnen. Vom 17. Juli 1926. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1926, Teil I, No. 53, p. 229.) 


DENMARK 


Lov af 31. Marts 1926 om 4Endring i Lov Nr. 101 af 29. April 1913 om Hjael 
pekasser. (L.T. Nr. 87.) (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, II. Aarg., No. 5, p. B40.) 

{Act to amend Act No. 101 of 29 April 1913 respecting relief funds. Dated 
31 March 1926. (Increase of state grant in aid of communal contributions).| 


Bekendtgérelse om aendret Affattelse af § 11 i Handelsministeriets Bekendt- 
goérelse Nr. 106 af 28. Februar 1921 angaaende Tilsyn med Skibe. Den 31 Maj 1926. 
(Nr. 163.) (Lovtidenden A., No. 22, 1926, p. 898.) 

{Notification to amend section 11 of Notification No. 106 issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce respecting the inspection of ships. Dated 31 May 1926. (No. 163).] 


ESTHONIA 


Riigi asutustes ja ettewdtetes tédtacate tédliste pensioni seadus. 4 Martsil 1926. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 23.) 

[Act respecting pensions for persons employed in state institutions and under 
takings. Dated 4 March 1926.] 


Riigikogu poolt 26. martsil 1926 a. wastuwéetud Eesti-Saksa konsulaarlepingu 
kinnitamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 39, p. 429.) 

[Act to ratify the Consular: Treaty between Esthonia and Germany. Dated 
26 March 1926.] 


FRANCE 
Latos 


Loi réglant, a partir du 1¢* avril 1926, les rapports des bailicurs et des locataires 
de locaux d’habitation. (J. O., 1926, No. 78, p. 4090.) 


Loi prorogeant de quatre années Ia loi du 15 juillet 1922, et les lois subséquentes 
qui l’ont modifiée ou complétée, instituant les allocations temporaires en favewi 
de certaines victimes d’accidents du travail. Du 30 juin 1926. (J. 0., 1926, No. 153, 
p. 7274.) 

* Loi modifiant et complétant les lois des 15 juillet 1922, 30 Juin 1924 et 11 juil- 
let 1925 qui ont institué des allocations temporaires en faveur de certaines caté- 
gories de bénéficiaires de rentes au titre de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur les accidents 
du travail. Du 15 juillet 1926. (J. 0., 1926, No. 166, p. 7906.) 
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* Loi prorogeant le délai prévu a l’article 7, paragraphe 2, de la loi du 25 octo- 
bre 1919 étendant aux maladies d’origine professionnelle la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur 
tes acciderts du travail. Du 15 juillet 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 166, p. 7906.) 


Orders 


Décret du 9 janvier 1926 modifiant le décret du 9 septembre 1906 relatif aux 
subventions accordées aux caisses de secours contre le chémage. (J. O., 14 janvier 
1926, p. 589.) 


Décret du 9 janvier 1926 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
application de l’article 25 de la loi de finances du 13 juillet 1925, relatif A la taxe 
d’apprentissage. (J. O., 15 janvier 1926, p. 620.) 


Décret du 3 mars 1926 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
application d’un régime de répartition du travail dans le commerce de détail de 
marchandises autres que les denrées alimentaires de la ville de Saint-Etienne. 
(J. O., 13 mars 1926, p. 3228.) 


Arrélé du 9 mars 1925 pris pour l’application de la loi du 11 juillet 1925 dispen- 
sant de versements pendant la durée de leur séjour dans les centres de rééducation 
les assurés de la loi des retraites ouvriéres et paysannes ainsi que les ouvriers 
mineurs pensionnés de guerre. (J. O., 18 mars 1926, p. 3114.) 


Décret relatif 4 la rééducation professionnelle et a l’Office national des mutilés 
et réformés de la guerre (exécution de la loi du 2 janvier 1918). Du 17 mars 1926. 
J. O., 1926, No. 78, p. 4105.) 


Décret portant réglement sur les appareils 4 vapeur autres que ceux placés a 
bord des bateaux. Du 2 avril! 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 94, p. 4708.) 


Décret du ministére des Affaires étrangéres en date du 16 avril 1926, portant 
promulgation de l’arrangement conclu a Paris le 27 janvier 1926 entre la France 
et la Belgique en vue de simplifier les formalités de transit pour les émigrants tra- 
versant leurs territoires respectifs. (J. O., 1926, No. 93, p. 4675.) 


* Décret modifiant le décret du 15 aodt 1923 modifié par le décret du 3 avril 
1925, portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi 
du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans le commerce de détail de marchan- 
dises autres que les denrées alimentaires. Du 18 mai 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 118, 
p. 5704.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance ect de la 
Prévoyance sociales modifiant le décret du 27 juillet 1923 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les banques et tous les établissements de finance, de crédit et de 
change. Du 5 juin 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 134, p. 6441.) 


Décret relatif a l’application de l’article 4 de la loi du 14 avril 1924 portant 
réforme du régime des pensions civiles et des pensions miiitaires aux indemnités 
de direction allouées aux directeurs et aux directrices des établissements d’ensei- 
gnement agricole visés par la loi du 2 aodt 1918 sur l’organisation de l’enseignement 
professionnel public de l’agriculture. Du 9 juillet 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 167, 
p. 7973.) 


Décret relatif au comité consultaltif des assurances contre les accidents du tra- 
vail. Du 5 aodt 1926. (J. O, 1926, No. 188, p. 9223.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les boucheries hippophagiques en 
gros et entreprises d’abatage en gros relevant de )’abactoir hippophagique de 
Vaugirard. Du 5 aodt 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 188, p. 9224.) 


FRENCH COLUNIES 
Freneh West Afriea 


Décret (ministre des Colonies) organisant ise crédit agricole mutuel en Afrique 
occidentale francaise. Du 23 mai 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 122, p. 5885.) 
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New Caledonia 


Décret (ministére des Colonies) réglementant pour la Nouvelle-Calédonie la 
saisie-arrét sur les petits salaires et petits traitements des ouvriers et employés. 
Du 19 mai 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 121, p. 5845.) 


Indo-China 


Décret (ministére des Colonies) autorisant !’accession des indigénes indochinois 
4 certains emplois publics locaux. Du 20 mai 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 121, p. 5845.) 
























GERMANY 





Laws 





Gesetz iiber den deutsch-estnischen Konsularvertrag. Vom 28. Mai 1926. 
(R. G. BL, 1926, II, p. 327.) 

Gesetz tber Abinderung der Reichsverordnung tiber die Firsorgepflicht. 
Vom 8. Juni 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 24, p. 201.) 

Gesetz iiber eine Erhebung in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 25. Juni 1926° 
(R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 25, p. 209.) 

* Gesetz tiber Abanderung des Reichsknappschaftsgesetzes. Vom 25. Juni 
1926. (R. G. BL., 1926, I, p. 291.) 

Gesetz zur Abanderung des Mieterschutzgesetzes. Vom 29. Juni 1926. (R. 
Arb. BI., 1926, No. 26, p. 222.) 

Gesetz zur Abanderung des Gesetzes iiber die Bereitstellung von Kredit zm 
Férderung des Kleinwohnungsbaues. Vom 1. Juli 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, p. 357.) 

* Gesetz tiiber das Ubereinkommen zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und der 
Republik Oesterreich tiher die Durchfithrung der Sozialversicherung im zwischen- 
staatlichen Verkehre. Vom 8. Juli 1926. (R. G. BIl., 1926, II, p. 355.) 

Gesetz tiber den deutsch-schwedischen WHandels- und Schiffahrtsvertrag’ 
Vom 10. Juli 1926. (R. G. BL, 1926, II, p. 383.) 

Verordnung iiber die Abkiirzung der Wartezeit und den Einkauf von Beitrags- 
monaten in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 14. Juli 1926. (R. G. BL, 1926, I, 
p. 413.) 

Gesetz iber Aenderung des Gesetzes zur Abanderung des Gesetzes iiber Ejinstel- 
lung des Personalabbaues und Aenderung der Personal-Abbau-Verordnung. Vom 
15. Juli 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 411.) 


Orders 


Erlass d. M.f.H. vom 3. Mai 1926, Nr. III 4097, I 3957, betr. Ausfithrungsan- 
weisung zum Gesetz betr. Kinderarbeit in gewerblichen Betrieben vom 30. Marz 
1903 (R.G.Bl. Nr. 14, S. 113), abgeandert durch das Gesetz vom 31. Juli 1925 
(R.G.BL. 1, Nr. 36, S. 162). (Ministerialblatt der Handels- und Gewerbe-Verwal- 
tung, 1926, No. 10, p. 125.) 

Erlass d. M.f.H. vom 7. Mai 1926 Nr. IIT 3733, V 5776, betr. Versorgung der 
Kraftfahrzeuge mit Betriebsstoffen. (Ministerialilatt der Handels- und Gewerbe- 
Verwaltung, 1926, No. 10, p. 123.) 

Erste Verordnung iiber Aenderungen der Reichsschiedsamtsordnung und der 
Schiedsamtsordnung. Vom 15. Mai 1926. (R. Arb. Pl., 1926, No. 22, p. 176.) 

Richtlinien Ober die Verwendung der Mittel des Reichswohnungsfirsorgefonds 
fir Kriegsbeschadigte und Witwen der im Kriege Gefallenen in Preussen. Vom 
22. Mai 1926. (R. Arb. BL, 1926, No. 22, p. 177.) 

Bekanntmachung. Gewiahrung des Reichszuschusses zu Renten aus der saar- 
landischen Invalidenversicherung. Vom 28. Mai 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, II, p. 373.) 


Verordnung iiber die Abfindungen fir Unfallrenten. Vom 14. Juni 1926. 
(R. Arb. BL, 1926, No. 25, p. 213.) 


Verordnung iiber Berechnung des Jahresarbeitsverdienstes in der Unfall- 
versicherung. Vom 14. Juni 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 25, p. 214.) 
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Verordnung iiber Kleinbetriebe der Fischerei in der See-Unfallversicherung. 
Vom 14. Juni 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 25, p. 214.) 


Verordnung zur Durchfihrung der Unfallversicherung. Vom 14. Juni 1926. 
(R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 25, p. 214.) 


Bekanntmachung des Gesetzes tiber Mieterschutz und Mieteinigungsdmter. 
Vom 30. Juni 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 347.) 


Anordnung iiber die weitere Geltung der bisherigen Héchstsatze in der Erwerbs- 
losenfirsorge. Vom 30. Juni 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 25, p. 209.) 


Anordnung iiber Ausdehnung und weitere Verlingerung der Kurzarbeiter- 
farsorge. Vom 1. Juli 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 25, p. 209.) 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Reichsknappschaftsgesetzes. Vom 
1. Juli 1926. (R. G. B1., 1926, I, p. 369.) 


Finfte Verordnung tiber die Versicherung der in der Kauflahrteiflotte, auf 
Kabeldampfern und Schulschiffen sowie in der Hochseefischereiflotte beschaf- 
tigten, nach dem Vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versicherungs- 
pflichtigen Personen. Vom 3. Juli 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 26, p. 220.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to amend temporarily the Coal Mines Acts, 1887 to 1919, with respect 
to the hours of employment below ground. Dated 8 July 1926. (16 & 17 Geo. 
V, ch. 17.) 


The Emigrant Ships (Food Scale) Regulations, 1926, dated 28 January 1926, 
made by the Board of Trade under section 17 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906 
(6 Edw. VII, ch. 48). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 67.) 


The Merchant Shipping (Cardiff Seamen’s Lodging-House Keepers) Order, 1926. 
Dated 1 February 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 96.) 


The Pension Appeal Tribunals (England and Wales) Regulations, 1926, dated 
19 February 1926, as to the Procedure of the Pensions Appeal Tribunals, estab- 
lished for England and Wales, made by the Lord Chancellor in pursuance of 
section 8 (2) and paragraph 8 of the Schedule to the War Pensions (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, ch. 53), as amended by section 8 (2) of the 
War Pensions Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 23), and sections 4 and 6 of the War 
Pensions Act, 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 49). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 4 

The Public Service Commission (Conditions of Service) Rules, 1926, made 
23 February 1926 by the Secrelary of State for India in Council under sections 96¢ 
and 965 of the Government of India Act. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 239.) 


The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regulations, 
1926, dated 31 March 1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Commit- 
tee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly, under 
the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 
1926, No. 520.) 

The Safety Lamps Order of 3 May 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 534.) 

Order in Council under section 37 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84). Dated 1 June 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 581.) 

The Kenya Protectorate Maritime Order in Council, 1926. Dated 28 June 1926. 
(S. R. & O., 1926, No. 825.) 

The Zanzibar Maritime Order in Council, 1926. Dated 28 June 1926. (S. R. 
& O., 1926, No. 826.) 

Order in Council providing for the Re-assessment of Former War Disability 
Pensions of Seamen and Marines who served in the Great War. Dated 28 June 
1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 828.) 

Order in Council providing for the Re-assessment of certain Injury Pensions 
of Seamen and Marines Disabled in consequence of Former Wars. Dated 28 June 
1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 829.) 

The Safety Lamps Glasses Order of 30 June 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 811.) 
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Seotiand 


Regulations, dated 1 September 1925, under section 6 of the Registration of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages (Scotland) Act, 1854 (17 & 18 Vict., ch. 80), as 


applied by section 45 (4) (b) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory 


561 


Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. a0" 


The Notification of Deaths (Persons over 70) Regulations (Scotland), 1926, 
dated 10 June 1926, made under section 6 of the Registration of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages (Scotland) Act, 1854 (17 & 18 Vict., ch. 80), as applied by section 45 
(4) (6) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. & O., No. =.) 

The Town Planning Procedure Regulations (Scotland), 1926, dated 9 Jul) 
1926, made by the Scottish Board of Health under sections 5 (2) (@) and 6 of the 
Town Planning (Scotland) Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 17). (S. R. & O., 1926. 


843 


GREECE 
Legislative Decree respecting the abolition of the Ministry of National Economy 
and the Ministry of Health, Welfare, and Relief. Dated 12 January 1926. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1926, No. 11, p. 55). 
Legislative Decree respecting the remuneration of pilots. Dated 16 January 
1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 24, p. 154.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the Greek State Railways. Dated 22 January 
1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 32, p. 197.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the assignment of the branches of the former 
Ministry of National Economy to other Ministries. Dated 30 January 1926. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1926, No. 35, p. 215.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the establishment of a special Land Settlement 
Fund. Dated 30 January 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 35, p. 217). 


Legislative Decree to supplement certain provisions of the Legislative Decree 
of 26 February 1926, respecting the restriction of the scope of the moratorium, 
Dated 20 March 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 100, p. 757). 


* Legislative Decree respecting arbitration in disputes to which salaried 
employees are parties, etc. Dated 21 April 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 142. 
p. 1061). 

Decree to supplement section 11 of the Decree of 9 September 1925 respecting 
the composition of the pilot corps. Dated 5 January 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, 
No. 15, p. 82). 


Decree respecting the grant of percentages to salaried employees of the cus- 
toms authorities and tobacco factories. Dated 12 January 1926. (Eph. Kyb. 
1926, No. 13, p. 70). 


Decree respecting the prohibition of the emigration of refugees. Dated 13 Jan- 
uary 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 15, p. 79). 

Decree respecting subsidiary payments to the staff of the Greek State Rail- 
ways. Dated 14 January 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 26, p. 166). 

Constitutional Decree respecting the reduction of the staff of public services 
Dated 25 January 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 31, p. 193.) 


Decree to amend and supplement the Moratorium Decree of 30 March 1925. 
Dated 31 January 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 39, p. 257.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto nimero 1441 de la Asemblea Legislativa [No se aprueba el Decreto 
gubernativo No. 914, emitido con fecha 15 de febrero del corriente afio, por el 
cual se penan las huelgas]. 3 de Mayo de 1926. (El Guatemalteco, 19 de Mayo de 
1926, Tomo CXIV, No. 22, p. 125.) 
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[Decree No. 1441 of the Legislative Assembly (disallowing Governmental 
Decree No. 914 of 15 February 1926, by which strikes are penalised). Dated 3 May 
1926.] 

HUNGARY 


* A m. kir. kereskedelemigyi miniszter 67798 /1926. szamu rendelete az ipari 
munka térvényes sziinetének a szédavizgvartassal foglalkoz6 tizemekre térténé 
ideiglenes felfiiggesztésérél. 1926. évi majus hé 14-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 
108. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 67798/1926 of the Minister of Commerce respecting the temporary 
suspension of the statutory rest day in soda-water works. Dated 14 May 1926.] 


INDIA 


* An Act to consolidate and amend the law regulating labour in factories. 
As modified up to 1 June 1926. 


ITALY 
Laws 


Legge 31 gennaio 1926, n. 1119 : Conversione in legge del decreto-legge 14 marzo 
1924, n. 342, che da esecuzione al Trattato di commercio e di navigazione e alla 
convenzione doganale, stipulati in Roma il 7 febbraio 1924 fra I’Italia e l’Unione 
delle Repubbliche soviettiste socialiste. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1465.) (G. U.. 
1926, No. 160. p. 3026.) 

{Act No. 1119 to convert into an Act Legislative Decree No. 342 of 14 March 
1924 providing for the carrying out of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
and the customs convention concluded in Rome on 7 February 1924 between 
Italy and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. Dated 31 January 1926.] 


Legge 15 aprile 1926, n. 1141 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto 15 ottobre 
1925, n. 1856, che da esecuzione al Trattato di commercio e di navigazione fra I’ Ita- 
lia e ’ Albania e al relativo Protocollo finale, firmati entrambi in Roma il 20 gennaio 
1924. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1479.) (G. U., 1926, No. 162, p. 3113.) 

[Act No. 1141 to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 1856 of 15 October 
1926 providing for the carrying out of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
concluded between Italy and Albania and of the Protocol relevant thereto, both 
signed at Rome on 20 January 1924. Dated 15 April 1926.] 


Legge 16 giugno 1926, n. 1184 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 7 feb- 
braio 1926, n. 222, relativo al funzionamento del Provveditorato al porto di Venezia. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1487.) (G. U., 1926, No. 163, p. 3131.) 

[Act No. 1184 to convert into an Act Legislative Decree No. 222 of 7 February 
1926, respecting the working of the High Commissariat of the Port of Venice. 
Dated 16 June 1926.] 

Legge 25 giugno 1926, n. 1190: Conversione in legge del Regio decreto-legge 
7 febbraio 1926, n. 187, contenente modificazione ed aggiunte alle disposizioni 
della legge sull’ Opera di previdenza del personale delle Ferrovie dello Stato. (Nume- 
ro di pubblicazione : 1492.) (G. U., 1926, No. 163, p. 3137.) 

{Act No. 1190 to convert into an Act Legislative Decree No. 187 of February 
1926 to amend and supplement the provisions of the Act respecting the Welfare 
Fund for the staff of thé State Railways. Dated 25 June 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 16 maggio 1926, n. 897: Aggiunte ai Regi decreti-legge 
3 gennaio 1926, n. 37, e 7 febbraio 1926, n. 168, relativi alla costituzione dell’ 
Istituto di assicurazione e previdenza per i titulari degli uffici secondari, per i rice- 
vitori postali e telegrafici e per gli agenti rurali. (Numero di publicazione : 1204.) 
(G. U., 1927, No 129, p. 2283,) 

[Legislative Decree No. 897, to supplement Legislative Decree No. 37 of 3 Jan- 
uary and Legislative Decree No. 168 of 7 February 1926, respecting the establish- 
ment of the insurance and thrift institution for holders of secondary offices, postal 
and telegraphic receivers, and rural employees. Dated 16 May 1926.] 

Reggio Decreto-legge 16 maggio, 1926, n. 988 : Liquidazione degli istituti eser- 
centi l’assicurazione penzioni nelle nuove Provincie, in base alla abrogata legisla- 
zione ex austriaca. (Namero di publicazione : 1232.) (G. U.. 1926, No. 132, 
p. 2362.) 
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[Legislative Decree No. 998, respecting the winding up of the pension insurance 
institutions in the new provinces and under the Austrian legislation which has 
been repealed. Dated 16 May 1926.] 

Regio Decreto-Legge 11 guigno 1926, n. 1945 : Modificazioni ai Re gi decreti- 
legge 8 febbraio e 26 aprile 1923, nn. 323 e 999, circa i maritimi disertati 6 che diser- 
tano da naxi mercantili. (Nadmero di puhlicazione : 1354.) (G. U., 1926, No. 147 
p. 2667.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1045, to amend Legislative Decrees No. 323 of 8 Feb- 
ruary and No. 999 of 26 April 1923, respecting seamen who have deserted or here- 
after desert merchant vessels. Dated 11 June 1926.] 


* Regio Decreto-Legge 30 giugno 1926, n. 1096 : Provvedimenti circa la disci- 
plina di taluni consumi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1377.) (G. U., 1926, No. 150, 
p. 2812.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1096, respecting the regulation of certain branches of 
consumption. Dated 30 June 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 9 luglio 1926, n. 1271. Istituzione di un Ufficio centrale 
del Dopolavoro postelegrafonico. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1576.) (G. U., 1926, 
No. 174, p. 3386.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1271 establishing a central Workers’ Leisure Office for 
the postal, telegraph, and telephone services. Dated 9 July 1926.] 


Orders 


Regio Decreto 11 aprile 1926, n. 1133 : Esecuzione dell’ Accordo internazionale 
stipulato in Bruxelles il 1° dicembre 1924 fra [talia ed altri Stati, riguardo alle facili- 
tazioni al personale della marina mercantile per la cura delle malattie veneree 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1452.) (G. U., 1926, No. 157, p. 2974.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1133 providing for the carrying out of the International 
Agreement concluded in Brussels on 1 December 1924 between Italy and other 
States respecting facilities for persons employed in the mercantile marine for the 
treatment of venereal diseases. Dated 11 April 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 6 maggio 1926, n. 888 : Modifiche alle norme sullo stato giuridico 
e il trattamento economico dei salariati statali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1196.) 
(G. U., 1926, No. 129, p. 2278.) 

[Royal Decree No. 888 to amend the rules concerning the juridical status and 
economic situation of wage-earning employees of the state. Dated 6 May 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 22 giugno 1926, n. 1067: Approvazione del regolamento per 
l’esecuzione della legge 11 marzo 1926, n. 416, relativa alle nuove disposizioni sulle 
procedure da eseguirsi negli accertamenti medico-legali delle ferite, lesioni ed infer- 
mita dei personali dipendenti dalle Amministrazioni militari e da altre Amminis 
trazioni dello Stato. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1376.) (G. U., 1926, No. 150, 
p. 2806.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1067 to approve the Regulations for the administration of 
Act No. 416 of 11 March 1926, respecting the new provisions concerning the pro- 
cedure for the medico-legal verification of injuries, lesions and infirmities suffered 
by persons employed by the military authorities and other state departments. 
Dated 22 June 1926.] F 

* Regio Decreto 1 luglio 1926, n. 1130: Norme per I’attuazione della legge 
3 aprile 1926, n. 563, sulla disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi del lavoro. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1428.) (G. U., 1926, No. 155, p. 2930.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1130, issuing rules for the administration of Act No. 563 
of 3 April 1926, respecting the legal regulation of collective relations in connection 
with employment. Dated 1 July 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 2 luglio 1926, n. 1132 : Abrogazione del regolamento industriale 
vigente nelle nuove Provincie e norme di coordinamento con la legge 3 aprile 1926, 
n. 563, sulla disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi del ;avoro. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1430.) (G. U., 1926, No. 155, p. 2941.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1132, to repeal the industrial regulations in force in the 
new provinces, and to issue rules for co-ordination with Act No. 563 of 3 April 1926, 
respecting the legal regulation of collective relations in connection with employ- 
ment. Dated 2 July 1926.] 
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LITHUANIA 


Susirinkimu istatymo pakeitimas. 1926 m. liepos mén. 6 d. (V.Z., Nr. 196, ell- 
1333.) (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 230, p. 2.) 

{Amendment of the Assemblies Act. Dated 6 July 1926.] 

Zemés reformos istatymo pakeitimas. 1926 m. liepos mén 21 d. (V.Z., Nr. 158, 
eil. 1118.) (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 232, p. 2.) 

[Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 21 July 1926.] 


Kariu pensiju istatymui vykdyti taisykliu pakeitimas. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1926, No. 228, p. 4.) 

[Amendment of the administrative provisions under the Act respecting soldiers’ 
pensions. (No date.)] 


LUXEMBL RG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 11 juin 1926 concernant le réglement général d’exécution 
sur l’assurance-accidents obligatoire (loi de codification du 17 décembre 1925, 
sivre II). 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 11. Juni 1926 betreffend die allgemeinen Ausfiihrungs- 
bestimmungen zur obligatorischen Unfallversicherung. (Sozialversicherungs- 
ordnung vom 17. Dezember 1925, zweites Buch.) 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 22, p. 425.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 11 juin 1926 portant modification de l'article 2 de l’ar- 
rété grand-ducal du 26 mars 1926 concernant la composition, les attributions et 
le fonctionnement du Comité central des caisses de maladie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 11. Juni 1926, wodurch Artikel 2 des Grossh. Beschlusses 
yom 26. Marz 1926 aber die Zusammensetzung, die Aufgaben und die Wirkungs- 
weise des Zentralausschusses der Krankenkassen abgedndert wird. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 22, p. 436.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 11 juin 1926 concernant le mode de rémunération des 
fonctionnaires et employés intérimaires de l’administration des postes et des télé- 
graphes. (Mémorial, 1926, No. 23, p. 457.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 17 juin 1926 portant fixation du maximum du salaire 
normal en matiére d’assurance-maladie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 17. Juni 1926, betreflend Festsetzung des Héchstgrund- 
lohnes in Sachen der Krankenversicherung. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 23, p. 459.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 22 juin 1926 concernant la majorisation des traitements 
et salaires du personnel des chemins de fer luxembourgeois. (Mémorial, 1926, 
No. 23, p. 458.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley de Credito Agricola. 12 de febrero de 1925. (El Democrata, 10 de Marzo 
de 1926.) 

[Agricultural Credit Act. Dated 12 February 1926.| 

* Ley de Migracion de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos. 12 de marzo de 1926. 


(Diario Oficial, 1926, Aleance al Nam. 12, p. 1.) 
[Migration Act of the United States of Mexico. Dated 12 March 1926.] 


Reglamento de las Juntas de Conciliacién y Arbitraje del Distrito Federal. 
8 de marzo de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 18, p. 463.) 

{Regulations for the Conciliation and Arbitration Committees in the Federal 
District. Dated 8 March 1926.] 


PERU 


Ley No. 5363 contratando con la compafifa Marconi la administracion de los 
servicios Postal, Telegrafico vy Radiotelegrafico de la Republica. 1 de Febrero de 
1926. (El Peruano, 18 de Febrero de 1926, afio 84, Tomo 1, No. 37, p. 153.) 

[Act No. 5363 to conclude a contract with the Marconi Company for the 
administration of the postal, telegraph. and wireless services of the Republic. 
Dated 1 February 1926.] 
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Decreto aprobando el Regiamento para oficiales de cubierta y maquinas della 
marina mercante fluvial de la Region Oriental del Peru. 1 de Marzo de 1926. 
(El Peruano, 22 de Marzo de 1926, afio 84, Tomo 1, No. 63, p. 257.) 

[Decree approving the Regulations for deck and engine-room officers of the 
mercantile marine (inland navigation) in the Eastern District of Peru. Dated 
1 March 1926.] 


Resolucion del Ministerio de Gobierno y Policia [declarando que la ley No. 4916 
del empleado (de 7 de Febrero de 1924) no comprende a los empleados de Correos 
y Telegrafes]. 22 de Marzo de 1926. (El Peruano, 20 de Abril de 1926, afio 84, 
tomo 1, No. 86, p. 349.) 

[Resolution of the Ministry of the Interior and Police (declaring that the Sal- 
aried Employees Act, No. 4916 of 7 February 1924. does not apply to postal and 
telegraph employees). Dated 22 March 1926.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 20 maia 1926 r. » 
sprawie wykluczenia od prawa do swiadczen zabezpieczeniowych osob zabezpiec- 
zonych na wypadek bezrobocia, pozostajacych bez pracy na skutek choroby, inwa- 
lidztwa, strajku lub tez przewinien, ktore na mocy obowiazujacych ustaw powoduja 
wydalenie z pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 57, Poz. 336, p. 699.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance to exclude from insurance 
benefits the persons insured against unemployment who are out of work owing to 
sickness, invalidity, a strike, or any reason which entails dismissal under the laws 
in force. Dated 20 May 1926.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 11996 : Kaz uma nova distribuicao, pelos Ministérios das Financas, 
Comércio e Comunicacgoes e Instrucao Publica, dos organismos e servicos dependen- 
tes que em 25 de Novembro de 1925 constituiam o Ministério do Trabalho. 29 de 


Julho de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, I Série, No. 166, p. 898.) 

[Decree No. 11996 respecting the redistribution among the Ministries of Finance, 
Commerce and Communications, and Public Instruction of the bodies and services 
which on 25 November 1925 constituted the Ministry of Labour. Dated 29 July 
1926.] 


Decreto no. 12121: Manda submeter a novas juntas médicas de revisao os 
antigos operarios de fabrico de fosforos que, nos termos do artigo 1° do decreto 
no. 10757, foram presentes as juntas médicas e que pelas mesmas foram julgados 
aptos ec esperados. 6 de Agosto de 1926. (Diario de Govérno, 1926, I Séric, No. 179, 
p. 1021.) 

[Decree No. 12121 providing that former workers in match factories who have 
been examined by medical boards under section 1 of Decree No. 10757 and declared 
fit shall be re-examined by the new medical boaras. Dated 6 August 1926.]} 


Decreto no. 12110: Extingue o Conseltho Colonial e cria junto do Ministério 
das Colonias o Conselho Superior das Colonias.- Regula a sua constituicao, atribui- 
coes e funcionamento. 13 de Agosto de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, I Série. 
No. 177, p. 1011.) 

[Decree No. 12110 abolishing the Colonial Council, establishing a Superior Colo 
nial Council attached to the Ministry of the Colonies, and regulating the constitu- 
tion, attributes and working of the said Council. Dated 13 August 1926.] 


ROUMANIA 


Decizie Ministrului muncii, cooperatiei si asigurarilor sociale [se revine la ora- 
riul fixat prin deciziunea ministeriala, publ. in Monitoru! Ofieial No. 144 din 4 Tulie 
1925, prevazand ora de inchidere a stabilimentelor in cursul saptamanii.] No. 18967. 
8 Iulie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 152, p. 10412.) 

{Order No. 18967 of the Minister of I.abour, Co-operation, and Social Insurance 
(return to the time-table laid down by the Ministerial Order published in Monitorul 
Oficial, No. 144, of 4 June 1925, fixing the closing hours for establishments in the 
course of the week). Dated 8 July 1926.] 
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SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Decree of the Minister of Social Affairs to amend the wage classes fixed for 
the purposes of old-age insurance for salaried employees in Slovenia and Dalmatia. 
Dated 11 May 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 197-X XX). 


SPAIN 


Real decreto-ley estableciendo un servicio de proteccion familiar, que se deno- 
minara ‘“‘ Subsidio a las familias obreras numerosas ”’. 21 de junio de 1926. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1926, No. 173, p. 1714.) 

[Legislative Decree to establish a system of family assistance entitled “ grants 
to large working-class families’. Dated 21 June 1926.] 


Real orden relativa a modificaciones en el régimen de invesiones sociales. 11 de 
junio de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 188, p. 158.) 

[Royal Order to amend the regulations for investments of a social character. 
Dated 11 June 1926.] 


Real decreto aprobando ec! Reglamento provisional para la aplicacion del Esta- 
tuto de Ensefianza Industrial de 31 de octubre de 1924, a las Escuelas provinciales, 
municipales y privadas. 18 de junio de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 175, 
p. 1756.) , 

[Royal Decree to approve the provisional regulations for the application of 
the Technical Education Code of 31 October 1924 to provincial, municipal and pri 
vate schools. Dated 18 June 1926.] 

Real Orden exceptuando al gremio de industriales de frutas y hortalizas del 
cumplimiento del horario oficial. 25 de junio de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, 
No. 177, p. 1823.) 

[Royal Order to exempt the guild of fruit and vegetable dealers from obser 
vance of the officially fixed hours of work. Dated 25 June 1926.] 


Real orden (rectificada) relativa a las cuotas annuales que en concepto de 


patente han de satisfacer las Compaiiias navieras, los consignatarios autorizados 
para el trafico de la emigracion y las oficinas de informacion y despacho de pasajes 
de emigrantes. 5 de julio de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 195, p. 314.) 

[Royal Order (rectified) respecting the annual licence fees to be paid by navi- 
gation companies which are authorised agents for emigration business and by 
emigrants’ information and ticket offices. Dated 5 July 1926.] 


Real orden resolviendo consulta sobre facultades de las Delegaciones locales 
del Consejo de Trabajo, acerca de pactos entre patronos y obreros, no previstos 
por la legislacion social. 19 de julio de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 217, 
p. 860.) 

{Royal Order issued in response to a question raised, to define the competency 
of the local delegations of the Labour Council with respect to agreements between 
employers and employees not provided for in social legislation. Dated 19 July 
1926.] 

Real orden dictando adiciones a las normas sobre distribucion de bonificaciones 
del Estado. 6 de agosto de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 222, p. 944.) 

{Royal Order to supplement the rules governing the payment of state bonuses 
(to persons in receipt of old-age or invalidity pensions). Dated 6 August 1926.] 


Real orden aclarando, a instancia de la Sociedad de Servicios Maritimes, las 
disposiciones vigentes sobre recargos obligatorios en el pago de horas extraordina- 
rias de trabajo. 6 de agosto de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 219, p. 899.) 

[Royal Order issued at the instance of the Maritime Services Company to explain 
the provisions in force concerning the compulsory payment of supplements for 
overtime. Dated 6 August 1926.] 


SWEDEN 
* Lag om arbetstidens begriinsning. Den ! juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattnings- 


samling, 1926, No. 162, p. 219.) 
{Act respecting the limitation of hours of work. Dated 4 June 1926.| 
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SWITZERLAND 


Verfiigung des Eidgenéssischen Volkswirtschaftsdepartements [betr. Volizug 
des Fabrikgesetzes, gestitzt auf Artikel 41 des Fabrikgesetzes vom 18 Juni 1914, 
Artikel 136 und 137 der Vollzugsverordnung vom 3. Oktober 1919, 7. September 
1923}. Vom 16. Juni 1926. (Bundesblatt, 1926, Bd. I, No. 25, p. 932.) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


* An Ordinance to provide for the payment of compensation to workmen for 
injuries suffered in the course of their employment. No. 8. Dated 11 May 1926. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Laws 


Act to amend section four of the Mines and Works Act, 1911 (Act No. 12 of 
1911). Assented to 24 May 1926. (No. 25, 1926.) (Union of South Africa Govern- 
ment Gazette Extraordinary, 1926, Vol. LIV, No. 1555, p. txv1.) 


Act to amend the law in force in the Pfovinces of the Transvaal and Natal 
relating to masters and servants. Assented to June 1926. (No. 26, 1926.) (Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette Extraordinary, 1926, Vol. LIV, No. 1557, 


p. 11.) 

Act to amend in certain respects the Railways and Harbours Service Act, 
1925, and the Railways and Harbours Superannuation Fund Act, 1925. Assented 
to June 1926. (No. 30, 1926.) (Union of South Africa Government Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, 1926, Vol. LIV, No. 1557, p. xxx11.) 


Act to provide for the formation, registration, management and control of 
agricultural loan companies and rural credit societies, and to extend the powers 
of the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa. Assented to 8 June 1926. 
(No. 40, 1926.) (Union of South Africa Government Gazette Extraordinary, 1926, 
Vol. LXIV, No. 1560, p. xLv.) 


Orders 


Government Notice No. 26 (Department of Labour). [Amendment of No. 5 
of the Regulations (under section 23 of the Industrial Conciliation Act, No. 11 of 
1924) published in Government Notice No. 1244 of 1924.] Dated 6 January 1926. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1524, p. 11.) 


Proclamation No. 29. [Wage Act, 1925 (No. 27 of 1925) to come into operation 
on 12 February 1926.] Dated 5 February 1926. (Union of South Africa Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1532, p. 242.) 


Government Notice No. 278 (Department of Railways and Harbours) : Officers’ 
Staff Regulations. Dated 15 February 1926. (Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1534, p. 1, Supplement.) 


Government Notice No. 279 (Department of Railways and Harbours) : 
Employees’ Staff Regulations. Dated 15 February 1926. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1534, p. 51, Supplement.) 


Government Notice No. 346 (Department of Labour) : Regulations under sec- 
tion 12 of the Wage Act, No. 27 of 1925. Dated 17 February 1926. (Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1536, p. 354.) 


Government Notice No. 411 (Department of Mines and Industries). [To add 
the occupations of surface stonemason and surface bricklayer to the occupations 
mentioned in paragraph (6) of the Fourth Schedule to the Miners’ Phthisis Acts 
Consolidation Act, 1925 (No. 35 of 1925).] Dated 8 March 1926. (Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1539, p. 468.) 


Government Notice No. 505 (Department of Labour). Amendment of Regula- 
tion 26 of Regulations (published under Government Notice No. 88 of 1925) under 
the Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation Act, No. 11 0f 1924.: Dated 23 March 
1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 154 
p. 551.) 
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Government Notice No. 533 issued by the Department of Labour to amend 
No. 13 of Chap. I of the Regulations framed under the Factories Act, 1918 (No. 28 
of 1918). Dated 24 March 1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 
1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1541, p. 551.) 


Government Notice No. 914 (Department of Railways and Harbours) : Amend- 
ment to Employees’ Staff Reguiations dated 15 February 1926 (Government Notice 
No. 278). Dated 4 June 1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, 
Vol. LXIV, No. 1558, p. 430.) 


Government Notice No. 925 (Department of the Interior): Amendment to 
Regulation No. 24 (a) of the Regulations issued under the Immigrants’ Regulation 
Act, 1913. Dated 4 June 1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, 
Vol. LXIV, No. 1558, p. 423.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


* Act to provide for the prompt disposition of disputes between carriers and 
their employees, and other purposes. Approved 20 May 1926. (Monthly Labour 
Review, 1926, No. 6, p. 32.) 


URUGUAY 


Ministerio de Industrias. Resolucién. Se declara la situacion, respecto a la 
jornada obrera, de los menores, hijos de comerciantes, que ayudan a los padres. 
21 de Mayo de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6008, p. 368-A.) 

{Order of the Ministry of Industry respecting the hours of work of children 
of persons engaged in commerce who assist their parents. Dated 21 May 1926.] 


Decreto ampliando el capitulo correspondiente a construcciones y demoliciones 
del decreto reglamentario de la ley sobre Prevencion de Accidentes del Trabajo. 
4 de junio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6017, p. 458-A.) 

[Decree to supplement the chapter on constructional work and demolition in 
the Decree issuing regulations under the Industrial Accidents Prevention Act. 
Dated 4 June 1926.] 


Decreto. Se declara que el personal de las Estaciones de Ferrocarril en campafia 
puede trabajar sin normalidad de horario, pero dentro de los limites de la ley de 
Horario Obrero. 18 de junio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6029, p. 559-A.) 

[Decree providing that employees of railway stations in rural districts may 
work without a regular timetable, subject to observance of the limits laid down 
in the Hours of Work Act (of 21 May 1920). Dated 18 June 1926.] 


Decreto. Se reglamenta lo que se relaciona con el trabajo del personal empleado 
en cuidar los generadores de vapor. 16 de julio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, 
No. 6055, p. 162-A.) 

[Decree to regulate the work of persons employed as steam generator attendants. 
Dated 16 July 1926.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL - PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Jniernational Labour Directory, 1925. Part 11. 
Employers’ Organisations. Geneva,1926. 225 pp. 3.50 Swiss francs ; 10 French 
francs ; 3s. ; 75 cents. 

A revised and enlarged edition of that part of the International Labour Direc- 
tory which relates to Employers’ Organisations. It contains information regarding 
international organisations of employers, as well as upon the unions or associations 
which are characteristic of the employers’ movement in the various countries. 
The form of this part of the Directory has been improved and rendered more elas- 
tic ; it has been found in practice that employers’ organisations in many cases differ 
so greatly as between one country and another as to render it almost impossible 
to classify them in accordance with any rigid system laid down in advance. In 
compiling this volume, therefore, no attempt has been made to adopt a uniform 
method of nomenclature for all countries. 

The present part completes the publication of the International Labour Direc- 
tory for 1925, which consists of the following : Part I: The International Labour 
Organisation and the League of Nations ; Government Services dealing with Labour 
Matters ; Part II : Employers’ Organisations ; Part III : Workers’ Organisations ; 
Part IV : Intellectual Workers’ Organisations ; Part V : Ex-Service Men’s Orga- 
nisations ; Part VI : Co-operative Organisations ; Part VII: Miscellaneous Inter- 
national Organisations. 


Bureau de I’ Union internationale pour la protection de la propriété industrielle. 
Rapport de gestion, quarante-deuxiéme annee, 1925. Berne, 1926. 13 pp. 

Report of the International Office for the Protection of Industrial Property 
for 1925. 


Bureau de I’Union internationale pour la protection des ceuvres littéraires et 
artistiques. Rapport de gestion, trente-huitiéme année, 1925. Berne, 1926. 6 pp. 

Report of the International Office for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works for 1925. 

International Federation of Trade Unions. Fourth Year-book of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, 1926. Amsterdam, 1926. 686 pp. 

The complexity of the international workers’ movement, both as regards the 
structure of the various trade union organisations and the diversity of aim which 
is developing among them in many countries, makes it difficult at times to under- 
stand the problems to which trade union activity gives rise, both from the profes- 
sional and from the economic standpoint. 

An endeavour to collect available information on the international organisation 
of the workers in a form of practical utility was made by the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions in 1923, when it published its year-book for the first time. 
The effort has been continued during succeeding years and the Federation’s object 
— that of placing a clear and complete work of reference within reach of all who 
are interested in the social movement — would now appear to have been realised. 
The book gives the names and addresses, membership, and publications of orga- 
nisations affiliated to the Federation itself, and to the International Trade Secret- 
ariats, together with lists of workers’ educational bodies, of organisations affiliated 
to the Labour and Socialist International, the International Co-Operative Alliance, 
and the Young Workers’ Socialist International. These lists are followed by 
reports on the activity of National Centres and International Trade Secretariats. 
An entirely new departure is the devotion of a section of the year-book entirely to 
the various tendencies of the international trade union movement. 

The constitution and rules of the International Trad: Union Federation are 
reprinted in full, together with the principal rules of the National Centres and 
International Trade Secretariats. Statistical tables and graphs are utilised to 
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demonstrate fluctuations in membership, the financial position of the organisations, 
the percentage of trade unionists distributed according to tendency compared 
with the total population of each country, and so forth. The text is given in 
French, Enylish, and German. 

The Year-Book of the International Federation of Trade Unions constitutes 
a collection of documents which is all the more authoritative in view of the fact 
that the figures, information and reports contained in it upon the position and 
development of the international trade union movement are supplied by the trade 
union organisations themselves. It is well printed and arranged, and carefully 
annotated ; and will doubtless be appreciated not only by workers’ organisations 
but in general by institutions and individuals who may desire information upon 
such points as the structure of the international trade union organisation, its 
membership and its aims. 


International Migration Service. Social Problems of Migrating Children. Report 
read at the First General Congress of Child Welfare, Geneva, August 1925. Geneva. 
11 pp. 

—— The International Migration Service at Work in Four Different Countries. 
First Conference, Geneva, September 1925. Reports submitted by the Directors of 
the Branches in Greece, Poland and the United States, and the Port Secretary for 
Marseilles, France. Geneva. 31 pp. 


Union interparlementaire. Compte rendu de la XXIII¢ Conférence tenue a 
Washington.du ler au 7 octobre et & Ottawa le 13 octobre 1925. Lausanne, Payot 
et Cle, 1926. xix + 829 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the thirteenth Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union held at Washington 1-7 October, and at Ottawa 13 October 1925. 
The agenda and resolutions of the Conference are given in French, English and 
German. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Seventh Session 
held at Geneva, 19 May to 10 June 1925. Reports of the Australian Delegates. 
Melbourne, Government Printer for the State of Victoria, 1926. 38 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the year 1925. Melbourne. 53 pp., illustr. 
QUEENSLAND 


Prickly Pear Land Commission. Second Annual Report of the Prickly Pear Land 
Commission, being for the Year ended 30 June 1926. Brisbane, Govt. Printer 
1926. 138 pp., illustr., map. 


CANADA 


Department of Labour. Labour Legislation in Canada, 1925. Legislation affect- 
ing Labour enacted by the Parliament of Canada and by the Legislatures of the several 
Provinces. Ottawa, Govt. Printer, 1926. 87 pp. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Department of Labour for the Year 
ended 31 December 1925. Victoria, Govt. Printer, 1926. 75 pp. 


Ministry of Edueation. Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Public Schools 1924- 
1925. By the Superintendent of Education. Victoria, Govt. Printer,1925. 181 pp. 
The Report of the Superintendent of Education for the year 1924-1925, supple- 
mented by the reports of inspectors and directors of elementary schools, high 
schools, technical, agricultural and normal schools, and by statistical information. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Department of Agriculture. Twelfth Annual Report of the Commissioner oj 
Cooperation and Markets for the Twelve Months ended 30 April 1926. Regina, Govt. 
Printer, 1926. 64 pp. 


FRANCE 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement frangais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations sur l’administration sous maindat du territoire du Togo pour l’année 
1925. Paris, Imprimerie générale Lahure, 1926. 228 pp., map. 

Annual report submitted by the French Government to the Council of the 
League of Nations on the Administration of the Mandated Territory of Togoland 
during 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Edueation. Wetsh Department. Education in Wales. . Report of the 
Board of Education under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 
1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 21) pp. 64. 


Board of Trade. Mines Department. Fourth Annual Report of the Safety in 
Mines Research Board, including a Report of Matters dealt with by the Health Advisory 
Committee, 1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 63 pp. 1s. 


Safety in Mines Research Board. Some Problems connected with the 
Determination of the Fineness of Coal Dust. By E. F. Grete. Paper No. 25. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 31 pp. 1s. 


—-- —— The Ignition of Firedamp by Momentary Flames. Part lI, 
by N.S. Watus and R. V. WHEELER; Part IJ, by W. Rinrout and A. G. Wuirte. 
Paper No. 24. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. 18 pp. 9d. 


Bristol Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment. Annual Report, 1925. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 27 pp. 9d. 


Colonial Offiee. Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council 
of the League of Nalions on the Administration of Jraq for the Year 1925. Colonial 
No. 21. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 184 pp. 6s. 


——- Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League 
of Nations on the Administration of the British Camervons for the Year 1925, Colo- 
nial No. 22. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 132 pp., map. 4s. 6d. 


Home Offiee. Fencing and other Safety Precautions for Laundry Machinery. 
Safety Pamphlet No. 11. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 63 pp. 1s. 3d. 


Medical Research Council. Poverty, Nutrition and Growth. Studies of Child 
Life in Cities and Rural Districts of Scotland. By D. Noél Paton and Leonard 
F.npiay. Child Life Investigations, Special Report Series No. 101. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 333 pp. 10s. : 

In this study, which the authors themselves regard as preliminary, an endeavour 
is made to determine the influence of various factors, including environement, 
upon the nutrition and growth of poor children in Scotland. Two special chapters 
deal respectively with the children of rural miners and those of agricultural] labourers. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report on Wool Marketing in England and 
Wales. Economic Series No. 12. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 66 
pp. is 6d. 

This Report is the result of an investigation into wool marketing, conducted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in 1925. 

Wool marketing has its own special difficulties due, in the main, to the multi- 
plicity of distinguishable types of wool, but, on the other hand, the economic dis- 
tance from producer to “ consumer” is in this trade comparatively short, and 
this, of itself, should facilitate organisation. 

Chapters VII and VIII deal with the various types and management problems 
of co-operative organisation. 
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Ministry of Health. Seventh Annual Report of the Ministryof Health, 1925-1926. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. xiv + 204 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. London Advisory Couneil for Juvenile Employment. Second 
Annual Report, 1925-1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 22 pp. 6d. 

Describes the activities of the local juvenile advisory committees in the County 
of London in assisting boys and girls to find and retain suitable employment 
and in following up their industrial careers. Interesting statistical information 
on juvenile employment and unempioyment in the London area is given in an 
appendix. 


SCOTLAND 


Scottish Board of Health. Seventh Annual Report oj the Scottish Board of Health, 
1925, Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 326 pp. 4c. 6d. 


HUNGARY 


Magyar kir. Népyéléti és Munkaiigyi Miniszterium. Magyarorszaég haldlozasi 
és ltermészetes szaporoddsi viszonyai 1920-1923. By Dr. Pfeiffer Mixios. Special 
number of the Review Népegészségugy. Budapest, 28 Aug. 1926. 212 pp. 

A study published by the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour on average 
birth and death rates in Hungary. It includes an analysis of the natural movement 
oi the population, distributed by communes, at the same time indicating in detail 
the birth and general mortality rates, infantile death rate and mortality due to 
tuberculosis. 


IRISH FREE STATE . 


Department of Industry and Commeree. Census of Population of Irish Free 
State on 18 April 1926. Preliminary Report. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1926. 
28 pp. 3d. 

JAPAN 


Annual Report to the League of Nations on the Administration of the South 
Sea Islands under Japanese Mandate for the Year 1925. Prepared by the Japanese 
Government. 394 pp., tables, illustr. and map. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Pensions Department. Twenty-eighth Annual Report for the Year ended 31 March 

1926. Wellington, 1926. 9 pp. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneli, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale, Directia generala a Muneii. 
Direetia de Studii si Statistiea. Conflictele colective de muncadin 1925. Bucarest, 
Institutul de arte Grafice si Editura “ Curierul judiciar’’, 1926. 150 pp. 


Statistics of collective labour disputes during 1925. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Publie Health. Report of the Central Housing Board, for the 
Calendar Year ended 31 December 1925. Cape Town, Cape Times Ltd., Govern- 
ment Printers. 14 pp. 9d. 


Department of Mines and Industries. Witwatersrand Rock Burst Committee. 
Report 1924. Cape Town, Cape Times, Ltd., Government Printers, 1925. 65 pp. 
5S. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commeree. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce 
for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1925. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 
Vv + 213 pp. 20 cents. 
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Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Laws relating tothe Payment 
of Wages. Bulletin No. 411. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. rv + 157 pp. 

This Bulletin presents the legislation of the various States and of the United 
States that bears upon the payment of wages, with some account of the decisions 
construing those laws. 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services, held at Rochester, N.Y., 15-17 Septembe: 
1:25. Bulletin No. 414. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 42 pp. 10 cents. 


The annual meetings of the above-mentioned Association, which exists to 
promote employment exchanges in the United States and Canada, are the occasion 
of a fruitful exchange of experiences and ideas among those engaged or interested 
in employment exchange work, and their importance certainly warrants the regu- 
lar publication of the proceedings by the Bureau of Labour Statistics'. At the meet- 
ings are discussed not only the technical organisation and procedure of employment 
exchanges but also special types of placing work and the wider problems of employ- 
ment and unemployment. The series of bulletins as a whole forms a valuable 
source of information on the status, methods, and tendencies of employment 
exchanges in America. 

Under the technical heading there may be noted, at the 1925 meeting, a paper 
on co-operation between the Federal or Dominion employment service and the State 
or Provincial service and another on uniformity of procedure and statistics. The 
latter subject was considered so important that a special committee has been appoint- 
ed to study it. A further group of papers dealt with vocational guidance from the 
point of view of the young worker, the employment exchange, and industry ; 
a resolution was adopted in favour of co-operation between the schools and the 
employment exchanges but urging that the placing of juvenile workers should be 
entrusted solely to the latter. 

** What industry expects from a public employment office’’ was the title of a 
paper read by an employers’ representative, and the Association expressed itself 
in favour of closer co-operation with both employers and workers. Discussion of 
wider problems was initiated by the Secretary of Labour’s address on *‘ educating 
human nature how to cure unemployment” and a paper on unemployment insurance 
in the New York cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 17-20 August 1925. Bulletin No. 406, Workmen’s Insurance and 
Compensation Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 218 pp. 

The Association whose proceedings are the subject of this Bulletin comprises 
representatives of all the workmen’s compensation authorities in the United States 
and Canada. The annual proceedings have been published as Bulletins of the 

‘Bureau of Labour Statistics every year since 1916. At the meetings papers are 
read on every aspect of workmen’s compensation and administration by experts 
and are then discussed, 

The present report deals with the following, among other matters : promptness 
of compensation payment, medical problems, re-marriage experience, premium 
rate-making. 


Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921-1925. By Frederick 
E. Croxton. Bulletin No. 409, Employment and Unemployment Series. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office,1926. 35 pp. 10 cents. 

In October 1921 the Ohio State University undertook a house-to-house inves- 
tigation in certain districts of the town of Columbus to ascertain the actual severity 
of unemployment. The results of the investigation revealed the need of comparable 
data for other years and the investigation was therefore repeated in October of 





1 First, second and third annual meetings, Bulletin No. 192; fourth, No. 220; 
ninth, No. 311; tenth, No. 337; eleventh, No. 355; twelfth, No. 400. The pro- 
ceedings of the eighth annual meeting were pullisbed by the Canadian Depart 
ment of Labour (Ottawa, 1921). 
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each of the ensuing four years. The survey covered about 10 per cent. of the 
employed persons in the city in 1921, and may be taken as fairly representative 
of the whole working population, except that the proportion of coloured workers 
is rather too low. 

The definition of unemployment adopted covers lack of work due to any 
cause, since strikes, sickness, and old age or retirement are included together with 
‘‘ slack work”. The object was apparently to measure the total amount of idleness 
in the community which might call for relief measures rather than unemployment 
in the technical sense. 

All the data collected are carefully analysed by age, sex, industry, cause and 
duration of idleness, though unfortunately these details are not always available 
for unemployment in the strict sense of the word. As might be expected, unemploy- 
ment was most severe in 1921. The duration of unemployment also appears to 
have been considerably less on the average in the years subsequent to 1921. 
Employment was most stable in retail and wholesale trade and in printing, paper 
end publishing, and most unstable in the iror and steel industry. 

It is hoped to continue the survey for another five-year period and thus gradually 
to provide a sound basis for social and industrial planning, the stabilisation of 
unemployment, and the provision of relief in Columbus. 


Women’s Bureau. Women in /llinois Industries. A Study of Hours and 
Working Conditions. Bulletin No. 51. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 
v + 108 pp. 

This survey was prepared by the Women’s Bureau at the suggestion of the 
lilinois League of Women Voters, and contains interesting data on hours, wages 
and welfare in that State. The information was collected by means of investiga- 
tions in shops, laundries, factories, hotels and restaurants in 50 cities and towns, 
and in most cases was copied from the written records of the firms, 429 establish- 
ments employing a total of 142,745 workers being visited. 59.7 per cent. of 
the women actually covered by the survey were employed in Chicago, this 
beirg a normal figure on account of the preponderance of wage earners employed 
in that centre. Extensive tables on hours, rest periods, overtime, etc., in various 
industries are included in the brochure. 


Department of the Interior. Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii lo the 
Secretary of the Interior for Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1925. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. rv -+ 122 pp., map. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Vocational Education for those engaged 
in the Retail Grocery Business. The Programme developed in co-operation with the 
National Assoc.ation of Retail Grocers. Bulletin No. 107, Commercial Series No. 5. 
Washington, 1926. 179 pp. 

This Bulletin shows how industrial organisations and public education authori- 
ties of the United States have collaborated with a view to affording adequate trade 
instruction to young persons intending to enter the retail grocery business. 


War Department. Report of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 1925, in two 
parts. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 2,045 and 1,275 pp. 


ILLINOIS. 

Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-fifth Coal Report of Illinois, 1925. 
Springfield, 1926. 235 pp. 

NEW YORK. 


Bureau of Statistics and Information. Compensation Awards, Year ended 36 
June 1924, Compensated Accidents, July 1914 to June 1922. Special Bulletin No. 
. 142. Albany, 1926. 189 pp. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. Silicosis in New York 
State. A Study of Fifteen Cases of Silicosis from the Standpoint of Compensation, 
By M. R. Mayers. New York, 1926. 29 pp. 
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The first chapter of this study summarises succinctly the main information 
available upon pneumonoconiosis and pulmonary tuberculosis, especially as regards 
differential diagnosis of these two diseases.» The second chapter is devoted to a 
detailed description of fifteen cases of silicosis which have been under observation 
in New York; and the third, which is by far the most interesting, gives a summary 
of the conclusions arrived at and the discussions which have taken place in regard 
to silicosis, under the following heads : definition ; industries in which the disease 
occurs ; injurious dusts ; industrial nature of the disease ; average time taken to 
acquire it ; period of incapacity ; factors upon which extent of incapacity depends ; 
curability ; relation of pneumonoconiosis to pulmonary tuberculosis and to myo- 
carditis respectively ; effect upon the economic and social position of workers 
who have contracted the disease ; and the question of compensation for all cases 
of pneumonoconiosis or for certain forms only. 


—— Bureau of Women in Industry. Some Recent Figures on Accidents to Women 
and Minors. Special Bulletin No. 144. Albany, 1926. 70 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Union Scale of Wages and Heurs of Labour 
1925. By William J. Macuine. Special Bulletin No.9. Harrisburg, 1926. 62 pp. 


Statistics are given for 10 important industries for which union scales of wages 
have been established. Comparisons are made of average wage rates during each 
year from 1920 to 1925 inclusive. Rates by occupation and district in 1924 and 


1925 are also shown. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Austin, B. and Lloyd, W.F. Das Rdtsel hoher Léhne. Translated into German 
bv Carl Trapp. Braunschweig, F. Vieweg und Sohn, 1926. rx + 83 pp. 

A translation of The Secret of High Wages, which was analysed in the July 1926 
issue of the International Labour Review, p. 142. 

Balas, Karl v. Die Grundlage der Sozialpolitik. Jena, G. Fischer, 1926. v -+- 138 
pp. 6 marks. 

The title of this book may be misleading. Its aim is to show the economic 
fallacies of Marxian socialism. In pleading for the “ freedom of labour” the author 
demands that “‘ the state and the conservative classes of society shall no longer 
permit the terror of trade unions to trample down public interests’’. 


Barker, W.R. The Superannuation of Teachers in England and Wales, to which 
is appended the Burnham Salary Scales. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 19246. 


vi + 245 pp. 


Barnes, George N. History of the International Labour Ojfice. Preface by 
Emile VANDERVELDE. London, Williams and Norgate, 1926. xv + 106 pp. 


illustr. 

In this little book the author describes the origin, constitution, and achievements 
of the International Labour Organisation with lucidity and conciseness and a 
clear-cighted sympathy which should go far to ensure the attainment of its object, 
namely, to secure for the Organisation a wider and more cordial measure of support 
from public opinion. The more detailed chapters of the book are those relating 
to the modern development of the idea of international labour regulation and the 
early history of the International Labour Office. To the part played by Mr. Barnes, 
as a vice-chairman of the Labour Commission, in framing the scheme of the Inter 
national Labour Organisation, the foundations of which were laid at the Paris 
Peace Conference, an eloquent tribute is paid in the preface contributed by Mr. Van 
dervelde, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who took such a prominent share 
himself in the proceedings. Mr. Barnes gives a broad outline of the work of the 
first seven Sessions of the Conference and of the progress of ratification of the 
Conventions adopted. To this he adds some considerations on the application of 
the principles of the International Labour Organisation in various countries, mor: 
particularly those of the East. The problems with which the Organisation is 
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confronted are shrewdly discerned. The book ends on a note of appeal ** for reasoned 
support of an organisation which has already done much and may do much more 
to lift labour into the enjoyment of those amenities of life which should be the 
common heritage of all those who work ”’. 

The volume contains, as appendices, the text of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, 
a list of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the first seven Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, and a reproduction of the diagram showing 
the state of progress of ratifications as published monthly in Industrial and Labour 


Information. 


Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers. Department of Publicity and Statistics. 
The Canadian Wheat Pool Year- Boo, 1925. Winnipeg, Man. 108 pp. 

This year-book gives detailed information upon the origin, statutes, methods, 
and the result of the working of the co-operative marketing organisations (commonly 
known as “ Wheat Pools’’) set up in 1923 and 1924 by wheat producers in the 
Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba aud Saskatchewan. These organisations have a 
common selling agency, known as “ the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Ltd.,’* which during the year 1924-1925 effected sales of wheat totalling 31,100,000 
bushels. It was estimated that some 200,000,000 bushels would be handled 
during 1925-1926. 


Civil Serviee Confederation. Fijih Annual Report and Statement oj Accounts, 
1925-1926, London. 40 pp. 


Condliffe, J.B. The Third Mediterranean in History. An Introduction to Pacific 
Problems. Foreword by Dr. John R. Motr. Waikanae, N.Z., Student Christian 
Movement, 1926. 40 pp. 

The author, who is Professor of Economics at Canterbury College, New Zealand, 
discusses the situation created in the Pacific as a result of the advance of Western 
civilisation, including the problems arising from the rapidity with which Western 
industrial methods are being introduced into the East. 

A list of sources is given for the study of the problems of the Pacific. 


Condlifie, J. B. and Beishaw, H. Brief Survey of Rural Credit. From the New 
Zea'and Journal of Science and Technology, Vol. V1, No. 6, 1925. Wellington, Govt. 
Printer, 1925. Pp. 334-452. 


Confédération générale de la production frangaise. Con/érence palronale de 
Vapprentissage, 10; 1) et 12 décembre 1925. Comple rendu des travaux. Paris. 
Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 1926. 375 pp. 

In addition to information upon the organisation of the Employers’ Apprentice- 
ship. Conference, this publication contains the text of the reports submitted to 
the Conference and of the resolutions passed by it, together with the minutes of 
the meetings. 


Divisia, Frangois. L’ indice monétaire et lathéorie de la monnaie. Reprinted from 
the Revue d’Economie politique, 1925 and 1926. Paris, Société anonyme du 
Recueil Sirey, 1926. vii + 111 pp. 

An original and scientific study on the construction of an index of the purchasing 
power of money. The author explains trade cycles by monetary phenomena, and 
acknowledges the importance of a policy of credit control. 


Emmerson, Hi. C. and Laseelles, E.C.P. Guide to the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1926. vit -+- 172 pp. 

The British system of unemployment insurance, first established in 1911 and 
given its widest scope in 1920, has been the subject of a mass of legislation. The 
13 Acts alone, with their repeated amendments, are sufficiently complicated, but 
when to these are added the innumerable Orders, Regulations, decisions of the 
Ministry of Labour, the Umpire, and the courts, which have a very considerable 
influence on the working and effects of the Acts, the system becomes of almost 
bewildering complexity, especially, perhaps, to those most affected -— the insured 
workers. Hitherto there has been no short and comprehensive statement of the 
main features and conditions of the system, but this serious need has now been met 
by the excellent little volume here noted. While some parts of the scheme, notably 
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the financial provisions, are touched on very lightly, the matters of chief interest 
to those benefiting by the scheme are described concisely yet in considerable detail. 
The great value of the book lies in the fact that it covers not only the provisions 
of the various Acts but also the interpretations placed on them by the chief adminis- 
trative authorities. 

The subject matter is excellently set forth in 18 chapters dealing with each of 
the principal points, such as scope, contributions, general statutory conditions for 
the receipt of benefit, disqualifications, claim for benefit, proof of unemployment, 
etc. Each chapter is in turn divided under headings and sub-headings, making 
reference particularly easy. An appendix gives the text of the main provisions 
of the Acts, Regulations and Orders in force at the beginning of 1926, with all 
amendments. Less important sections are summarised. All sources are carefully 
quoted, and use of the book is still further facilitated by cross references, footnotes, 
a detailed table of contents, and a good index. 

The book is not only the first of its kind, but reaches a high standard of accuracy 
and thoroughness. It should be of great value to all who are in any way concerned 
with the working of the British system and to students of unemployment insurance 


in other countries. 


Erdos, Dr. Jozsef. A Betegségi biztositas szabalyci. Munkdsbiztositasi kézikényr. 
Budapest, 1925. 336 pp. 

A manual of sickness insurance, which reproduces parts of the Hungarian Acts 
of 1891 and 1907 dealing with insurance against sickness of wage earners in industry 
and commerce ; together with subsequent Orders and amendments. 

Each article is followed by a brief and useful commentary. 


Ermanski, J. Wissenschaflliche Betriebsorganisation und Taylor-System. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Dr. Judith Griinrecp. Berlin, J. H. W. Dietz, 1925. 
552 pp. 

This work, the first edition of which appeared in 1918, was intended by the 
author principally for Russian readers. Those of other nationalities, therefore. 
will not be surprised to find that the problems arising out of the scientific manage- 
ment of industrial undertakings are here dealt with from a viewpoint differing 
entirely from that usually adopted in western countries. Both the style and the 
tone of the book, adapted as they are to Soviet tastes, may fail to meet with a sym- 
pathetic reception in certain circles. With this reservation, however, it must 
be admitted that Professor Ermanski’s study is one of the most complete, instruc- 
tive and original works available on the question of the rationalisation of labour. 
The author bitterly attacks the methods laid down by Taylor ; and, relying upon 
information culled from an official report published in 1920 in the United States 
as the result of an enquiry conducted by Professor Hoxie into conditions of work 
in thirty-five ‘‘ Taylorised ’’ undertakings, he seeks to show that the Taylor system 
in its original form was utterly inadequate. He denounces the atmosphere of 
fetishism by which the system is surrounded ; and satirises the“ efficiency engineers” 
who are compared to “‘ commercial travellers in Taylorism’’. He consistently 
condemns Taylor’s purely capitalistic conception of the scientific organisation of 
industrial undertakings. 

On the other hand, he recognises the constructive side of Taylor’s method, and 
praises the work of such men as Gilbreth, who, raising the Taylor system above its 
original level, have given to the human factor the preponderance which properly 
belongs to it. 

The book is not, indeed, an expression of pedantic bolshevism, but the revelation 
of a keen social sense, thanks to which the author in studying various problems 
perceives first of all their repercussion upon the worker as a human being. From 
this point of view, the part of Chapter III entitled “‘ Human Labour” and the 
appendix devoted to problems of fatigue are characteristic, as also is the distinction 
made from the very commencement of the book between the productivity and the 
intensity of labour, and between maximum effort and optimum effort. These 
conceptions bring into relief the tasks which are involved in the scientific organisa- 
tion of undertakings. A further chapter is devoted to the psychological methods, 
extolled by Taylor, of influencing the worker ; and the final chapter is a study of 
the rationalisation of labour in relation to the working class, capitalism, and socialism. 
with some original views regarding the choice of a calling. 
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The principal interest of the book, placing it far in advance of many others 
dealing with the same subject, lies in the fact that the reader is kept in constant 
touch, as it were, with the ideal aspect of scientific management ; his attention is 
unceasingly drawn to the part played by the “human factor’’. 


Federal Couneii of the Churches oi Christ in America. Commission on the 
Chureh and Race Relations. Toward Inter-racial Co-operation. What was said 
and done atthe First Inter-racial Conference held under the auspices oj the Commission 
on the Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council o/ the Churches and the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Co-operation. Cincinnati,»Ohio, 25-27 March 1925. Book 
No. 1, 1925. vir + 192 pp. 

The report of a conference on inter-racial co-operation in the United States of 
America at which delegates from both the white and negro races were present. 
The conference dealt with race relations from the point of publicity, health, housing, 
social agencies, the churches, justice, education and industry. The discussion on 
industry and race relations shows that the present restrictions on immigration into 
the U.S.A. are increasing the industrial opportunities of the negro, and that the 
negro workers must organise themselves in order to improve their conditions. 


Federation of British Industries. Year- Book and Register, 1926. Edited by W.S. 
Barciay and E, A. Nasu. London, 1926. 444 + 244 pp. 


Fisher, Irving. Mathematival Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices. 
New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1926. 
xt + 126 pp. 

This book, a reprint of a thesis first published in 1892, is a study by means 
of mathematical analysis of the determination of value and prices. The author 
endeavours to measure “ utility ”’ statistically, assuming, in Part I, that the utility 
of a commodity depends only on the quantity of that commodity, and in Part IT 
that it is a function of the quantities of all commodities. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Report of the Twenty-seventh Annual 
General Council Meeting held at Dover, 8-9 July 1926. London, 1926. 46 pp. 


Giezendanner, Paul. Die Vertretung der Arbeitnehmer in den Organen der 
Aktiengesellschaft. Zurich, A. Rudolf, 1925. xvii + 211 pp. 

A study dealing with the representation of staffs on the boards and committees 
of joint-stock companies. 


** Hangya ’’ (Ameise) Produktions-, Verwertungs- und Konsumgenossenschalt, 
Genossensechaftszentrale des Bundes ungariseher Landwirte. Generalversammlungs- 
bericht der Direktion und des Aufrichtsrates der** Hangya’’ itber die Schlussrechnung 
des Jahres 1925. Budapest, 1926. 48 pp. 

Report and financial statement of ‘‘ The Ant’’, the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of the Alliance of Hungarian Farmers, for 1925. 


Hasiganu, Dr. D. D. Problema Asigurdrilor Sociale in Romdnia contindnd si 
Studiul Critic al Proectului de Unificare al Asigurdrilor Sociale !n Romdnia. Buca- 
rest, Tipografia *‘ Lupta’”’, 1926. 162 pp. 

This thesis, written for the degree of doctor, is devoted to the study of social 
insurance in Roumania. The following problems are examined in turn: the 
evolution of insurance in general, especially workers’ insurance ; sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old-age and life insurance ; workers’ accident insurance ; the adminis- 
trative organisation and jurisdiction of insurance ; unemployment insurance ; and 
the special insurance system of. the petroleum companies. 


Hirst, F. W. and Allen, J. E. British War Budgets. Economic and Social History 
of the World War, British Series. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History. London, Humphrey 
Milford ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 1926. x1v + 495 pp. 


Institute of International Edueation. Fellowships and Scholarships open to 
American Students for Study in Foreign Countries. Sixth Series, Bulletin No. 1. 
New York, 1926. 64 pp. 
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Jéze, Gaston. Les dépenses de guerre de la France. Histoire économique et sociale 
de la guerre mondiale (série frangaise). Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour 
la paix internationale, Section d’économie et d’histoire. Paris, les Presses univer- 
sitaires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 1926. x11 + 229 pp. 
20 frs. 


Study on French war expenditure. 


Kessiakoif, Dr. B. D. Prinos kam diplomatitcheskata istoria na Bulgaria, 
1878-1925. Sofia, ‘* Rodopi”’, 1925-1926. 3 vols. 334, 192, and 274 pp. 

The first volume (the publication of which was noted in the International 
Labour Review for June 1925) of this extensive general survey of the diplomatic 
history of Bulgaria during the past half-century reproduces the texts of all the 
treaties, conventions, agreements, protocols and acts, whether of a political, economic, 
financial, commercial or other character, executed between Bulgaria and other 
States from 1878 to 1925. The second and third volumes are devoted to the 
Treaty of Neuilly. The textual translation of Part XII, relating to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, is accompanied by abundant explanatory notes by 
Mr. Nikoloff, Chief of the Labour Section of the Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Labour. These commentaries are intended to give the Bulgarian 
reader an exact idea of all that concerns the origin and working of the International 
Labour Office, the development of international labour legislation, the Bulgarian 
workers’ movement and Bulgarian social policy. 


Kithne, Dr. and Thomae, Dr. Das deuische Berujsschulwesen und seine Bezieh- 
ungen zur Wirtschaft. Zwei Vortrage. Berlin, Arbeitsausschuss fiir Berufsaus- 
bildung, 1926. 16 pp. 

Two lectures upon the relations existing in Germany between trade schools 
and industry. 


Leveau, Léon. Les atéocations familiales dans Vindustrie du bdtiment et des tra- 
vaux publics en France et 4 l’étranger. Thése pour le doctorat, Université de Paris, 


Faculté de droit. Paris, Société anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 1926. 180 pp. 


Mr. Leveau’s book gives a general review of the family allowance system in 
France, its origin and the legal character of allowances. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the system established for building and public works undertakings. The 
third part of the book deals with the possible future of the family allowance system. 
The author discusses the question whether the family allowance system in France 
is likely to remain in the hands of the employers or will be administered jointly 
by employers, workers and the state. In this connection it is noted that although 
as a general rule employers are opposed to legislative interference, those in building 
and public works undertakings have asked for and secured a certain degree of 
legislative regulation. 


Lhéritier, Michel and Chautemps, Camille. Tours et la guerre. Etude écoaomique 
et sociale. Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale (série francaise ). 
Etudes d’histoire locale. Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la paix inter- 
nationale, Section d’économie et d’histoire. Paris, les Presses universitaires de 
France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 1926. x1 + 71 pp. 8 frs. 


A study of economic and social conditions in Tours during the war. 


Lott, M. R., Redding, U. S., Eastman, H. K., Zoller, L.J., Wissler, W. Planning 
and Maintaining a Regular Flow of Work and Employment. Production Executives’ 
Series No. 37. New York, American Management Association, 1926. 40 pp. 


A series of papers read at the annual convention of the American Management 
Association in March 1926. Their interest lies in the fact that they embody the 
experience of various companies which have actually tried to regularise production 
and employment. For some of the firms represented seasonal fluctuation is the 
main problem, for others the cyclical depression. While certain firms have been 
highly successful in securing regular production and guaranteeing continuity of 
employment to their workers, the concluding symposium on the regularisation of 
industry tends to show that much still remains to be done in the United States, 
not only to secure continuity of employment but to convince employers of its 
desirability. 
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Magyar gyariparosok orszagos szovetsége. XX VI, evi jelentése az 1926-évi 
rendes hézgyiiléshez. Budapest, 1926. 261 pp. 

Twenty-fourth annual Report of the National Federation of Hungarian Manu- 
facturers, giving details of its industrial, commercial and social activities. 


Magyar vasmiivek és gépgyarak orszagos egyestilete. Evkdnyv. 1925. 165 pp. 
The year-book of the Hungarian Iron and Steel Industrial Association, which 
is the most powerful employers’ organisation in Hungary. Graphs and statistics 
are given, relating to wages, cost of living, and total number of workers employed. 


Martinache, A.M. A travail égal, genre de vie égal. Les tendances modernes de ta 
rémunération du travail. Salaire vital. Salaire familial. Thése de doctorat, Facult« 
de droit de Paris. Gentilly, Imprimerie nouvelle, 1926. 121 pp. 


A review is given of various methods of labour remuneration including the 
iiving wage and profit sharing. Special attention is given to the family allowance 
system. The writer points out the relation between the standard of living and 
hours of labour. He agree that the 12-hour day, which was formerly common, 
is excessive, but considers that the progressive reduction of the hours of labour, 
e.g. to a day of 4 hours, would be undesirable. Instead, a higher standard of living 
is to be preferred. 


Mullenbach, H. Gesundheitstechnische Anlagen im Fakribbetriebe. Ein prak- 
lisches Hilfsbueh fiir Fabrikbesitzer und Betriebsingenieure. Second revised 
edition. Edited by Erick KELLER. Halle, Car] Marhold, 1926. 197 pp. 5 marks. 


This purely technical work contains the most up-to-date information on fire- 
fighting apparatus, heating, ventilation, and drying installations, systems for the 
elimination of damp vapours and dust, for humidification of the air, and distri- 
bution of hot and drinking water respectively, conservation of heat, and bathing, 
washing, and sanitary accommodation in factories and workplaces. The two 
closing chapters deal respectively with the destruction of refuse and factory instal- 
lations for the purpose of promoting individual hygiene, e.g. cloak-rooms, dining 
rooms, and so forth. A classified index is provided, with the help of which any 
desired information can be speedily found. 


Mianchener Hochschulfiihrer Sommer 1926. Munich, Verein Studentenhaus, 
1926. 208 pp. 

A guide for university students containing information on different courses, 
associations of students, and especially on social conditions and relief agencies 
established for students. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Wages in the United States. New York, 
1926. x + 153 pp. $2.50. 

Statistics of actual earnings and hours of labour are given for twenty-five 
important industries in the United States. The data were obtained from repre- 
sentative undertakings in different parts of the country, the total number of workers 
covered being nearly three quarters of a million. For each industry statistics are 
given of average hourly and weekly earnings for skilled and unskilled male workers 
and women. Averages are also given for all male workers and for all wage earners. 
The statistics cover the period 1914 to the first quarter of 1926. Index numbers 
are calculated on the 1914 base, and the movement of earnings compared with that 
of the cost of living. This permits of conclusions being reached regarding changes 
in real wages. The movements of money and of real earnings are shown in the 
form of graphs. In addition to the figures for each industry, combined averages 
are calculateu for the twenty-five industries together, the results showing the trend 
of real earnings and hours of labour in the United States as a whole. 


~~National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants. Governing Council Report, 
1926, including Annual Report of Executive Council and Accounts for 1925, London. 
48 pp. 

Near East Reliei. Report to Congress for 1925. New York, 1926. 63 pp. 


Nederlandseh Instituut voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedehouw en Groep Groot 
Amsterdam. Het Uitbreidingsplan van groot Amsterdam. Haarlem, 1926. 29 pp. 
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Four studies and notes on the development of Amsterdam published by the 
Netherlands Institute for Workers’ Dwellings and Town Planning. 


Orszagos mezigazdasigi Kamara. Evi jelentése 1925. Budapest, 1926. 94 pp. 


Annual report issued. by the Hungarian National Chamber of Agriculture for 
the year 1925. 


Parsons, D.43.F. Electricity. Foreword by J. Rowan. Studies in Labour and 
Capital, No. X, prepared for the Labour Research Department. London, Labour 
Research Department, 1926. 64 pp. 1s. 


Mention may be made of pages 44-50 devoted to trade unionism. 


Parti ouvrier helge. Conseil général. Les intlellectuels et le Parti ouvrier belge. 
Brussels, 1926. 48 pp., illustr. 


The aim of this little book, the secretary of the Belgian Workers’ Party says in 
the preface, is to assist in dissipating the old prejudices which have stood in the 
way of collaboration between intellectual and manual workers ; and to enlighten 
intellectual workers as to the history, attainments and aims of the Belgian Workers’ 
Party, which “ has never ceased to proclaim that it meant to be the Labour Party 
in the widest acceptation of the term’’. 

The book consists of two parts. In the first, Mr. Vandervelde traces the de- 
velopment of socialism in Europe during the last ten years. He takes the opportunity 
of discussing the vitality of Marxist doctrines, and gives the total membership of 
the various European workers’ parties. He comes to the conclusion that the 
workers’ movement is progressing towards power. 

In the second part, Mr. P. H. Spaak gives an outline of Belgian socialism in 1925. 
He emphasises the possibilities which the movement offers, not only to manual 
workers but more especially to intellectual workers, to whom vast fields of activity 
are open in all directions. He then describes the efforts of the Belgian Workers’ 
Party in the different spheres of politics, trade unionism, co-operation, mutual 
assistance and intellectual development. The work is completed by illustrations 
showing a number of buildings housing workers’ co-operative societies, associations, 
schools and so forth. 


Pavel, A. Les bases et les effets de la réforme fonciére en Tchécoslovaquie. Prague, 
Orbis, 1925. 52 pp. 

In this study (intended to form part of an encyclopedia prepared for the Inter- 
national Social Political Congress of 1924) the author, by the aid of statistical and 
historical records, shows that the need for agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia was 
acutely felt. He analyses the fundamental legislation upon which the reform is 
based, and gives a description of the successive stages of its application up to 
the end of 1924, with special reference to the effects resulting from the parcelling- 
out of estates, the transfer of forests to state ownership and home colonisation. 
Special chapters deal respectively with the problem of finding employment for the 
staffs heretofore occupied on the large estates now expropriated, the part to be 
played in agrarian reform by the co-operative system, and the question of credits. 

Statistical data are given which emphasise the scope of the reform ; 500,000 
hectares of cultivable land have already been distributed. The author remarks 
in conclusion that agrarian reform is a task of social and economic reconstruction, 
at once urgent, necessary and wholesome. 

An English edition of the study has also been published. 


Phelan, E.3. The International Labour Organisation. Its Ideals and Results. 
Reprintea from Studies, December 1925. 622 pp. 


Plunkett, Horace. The Horace Plunkett Foundation, its Origin, Principles and 
Programme. London, The Horace Plunkett Foundation, 1926. 16 pp. 6d. 


Seottish Agricultural Organisation Society. Report jor the Year from 1 January 
to 31 December 1925, Edinburgh, 1926. 78 pp. 


Socialist Labour Party. The Socialist Labour Party and the Third International. 
New York, 1926. 64 pp. . 


A brief examination of the effects of the Russian revolution on the American 
Labour movement and of the activities of the Third International on the socialist 
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movement of the world leads to the conclusion that “‘ the revolutionary socialist 
movement cannot in any country be conducted in disregard of the economic, 
political and historic conditions prevailing” in that country but must be “ shaped in 
consonance therewith’. 


Skuteena mzda delniku u nas a v eizine. Lidova knihtiskarna v. Praze. Prague, 
1926. 99 pp. 

This publication contains a summary of the debates, held at the Prague Social 
Institute during 1925, on workers’ wages in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. In 
particular, the statements made on the subject by Messrs. Sterum, Reif, Kollar and 
Hotowetz are reproduced. 


Smidek, Viadimir. Prehled delnickeho urazoveho pojisteni na Slovensku a v Pod- 
karparské Rusi v otazkach a odpovedich. Prague, Statnitiskarna v Praze, 1925. 
121 pp. 

The author, who is Chief of a Section of the Ministry of Social Welfare at Prague, 
has issued an explanation in question and answer form of the legal and judicial 
provisions at present in force in Czechoslovakia concerning accident insurance. 
The work is written with the object of spreading information on the subject. 


Soukop, Dr. FE. Prirucka k Zivnostenskému Radu, Cesky Odbor zenské rady 
tivnostenské v Brné. Brinn, 1925. 324 pp. 15 Czech crowns. 

In this book the Director of the Artisans’ Institute of the province of Moravia 
summarises the provisions of the Czechoslovak Industrial Code, with a view to 
facilitating their enforcement. 


Svenska Arbetsgifvareféreningen. Kalendar 1926, Stockholm 1926. 352 pp. 
Year-book of the National Federation of Swedish Employers for 1926. 


Szakszervezeti Tanies. A Szakszervezeti mozgalom Magyarerszagon 1923-1925 
fiiggelékil az 1926—marcius 28-29-—én tartott— VIII szakszervezeti kongresszus 
jegyzékényve. Budapest, 1926. 137 pp. 

Report of the General Council of the Hungarian Trade Union Federation on the 
trade union movement in Hungary from 1923 to 1925; with the Record of the 
Eighth Trade Union Congress held on 28 and 29 March 1926. 


Tehou, M. Thomas. Outline of Plan jor Model Villages for Working People. 
Shanghai, National Committee Y.M.C.A. of China, Industrial Department. 13 pp., 
illustr. 


——— Quillines of Report on Housing and Social Conditions among Industrial 
Workers in Shanghai. Shanghai, National Committee Y.M.C.A. of China, Industrial 
Department. 19 pp., illustr. 


—— The Present-Day Industrial Situation and the Labour Movement.in China. 
Shanghai, National Committee Y.M.C.A. of China, Industrial Department 11 pp. 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Thirlieth Annual Report, 1925. Johannesburg. 
180 pp. 

Contains the annual reports of the Executive Committee, the Gold Producers’ 
Committee and the Collieries Committee, and the Presidential Address at the annual 
meeting of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. The former give a statement of the 
work done by the Chamber during 1925 and the latter reviews the position of the 
mining industry in the Transvaal. 


Truehy, Henri. Les finances de guerre de la France. Histoire économique et 
sociale de la guerre mondiale (série francaise). Publications de la Dotation Carnegie 
pour la paix internationale, Section d’économie ect d’histoire. Paris, les Presses 
universitaires de France; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 1926. 
xu-+ 171 pp. 15 frances. 

Study on French war finance. 


United Mine Workers of America. Report of International Secretary- Treasurer, 
? December 1925 to 1 June 1926. Indianapolis. 50 pp. 
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Ustredni jednoty hospodarskych druzstev v Praze. Vyrocni sprava Ustredni 
jednoty hospodarskych druzstev v Praze za dvacdtydevaty spravni rek 192%. Prague, 
1926. 26 pp. 

Report of the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Prague) 
for 1925. 


Villari, Luigi. The Fascist Experiment. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1926. 
x1 -+- 253 pp. 

Mr. Villari is an able exponent of the Fascist case. He explains, for the enlight- 
enment of the foreign reader and particularly of British public opinion, the history 
of the Fascist movement, the services rendered by Fascism to Italy, the political 
methods employed and the aims pursued in various branches of state activities 
and in economics. He devotes a special chapter to labour policy and labour organi- 
sation. While labour is recognised as the foundation of human welfare and pro- 
gress, ‘“‘ the Nation’’, he writes, “‘ as the supreme synthesis of all moral and spiri- 
tual values of the race, is above individuals, categories, and classes’. Trade union 
interests, therefore, must be sub-ordinated to national necessities in peace and war. 
Fascism excludes international undertakings, but “ does not exclude internationa! 
contacts wherever there is an opportunity of defending Italian labour’, as at the 
International Labour Conference in Geneva. The Fascist Government, he points 
out, has ratified most of the international labour Conventions. One of the aims 
of Fascism is to eliminate class warfare and labour conflicts. Mr. Villari describes 
in great detai] the origin, development and present organisation of the Fascist 
Corporations, and discusses the Act of 3 April 1926, whereby the trade unions are 
legally recognised and compulsory arbitration in labour disputes is established. 
He devotes a few pages to the welfare work instituted or developed by the Fascist 
Government and deals at some length with the sweeping reforms instituted in the 
educational sphere. The book includes an index. 


Vitta, Cino. L’ordinamento internazionale del lavoro e il diritto italiano. Pubblica- 
zioni della Facolta di Giurisprudenza della R. Universita di Modena, Num, II 


Modena, 1926. 61 pp. 

The author of this brochure, who is a professor at the University of Modena, 
describes with minute care the principles upon which international labour legislation 
is based, the institutions to which this legislation has given rise, the functioning 
of the international organs set up by the Peace Treaties, and the contents of the 
decisions adopted by the International Labour Conference. He examines the man- 
ner in which the Conventions and Recommendations are applied in Italian law, 
in each case comparing the Italian with international | gislation. He arrives at 
the conclusion that, in the matter of labour legislation, Italy ranks with the foremost 
of the great powers ; her laws in some respects are in advance of international 
standards, while in others she constantly strives to bring them into conformity 
with the international model. In the rare instances in which divergencies exist, 
these are apparent rather than actual, for amendments to national social legislation 
intended to put an end to such differences are now under examination. Regarding 
the special precautions which it has been found necessary to take in respect of the 
adoption of the fundamental principle of the eight-hour day, these only result 
from difficulties which have also arisen in almost all the other countries concerned. 

This explanation, amplified by numerous references to official sources of 
information, is the first complete study specially devoted in Italy to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and international] labour legislation. It bears witness 
to a growing interest among Italian students of social affairs in international socia! 


law. 


Wauters, J. Les Consequences de la loi des 8 heures et la ratification de w 
convention de Washington. Abonnement de |’ Eglantine, Nos. 7-8 (1926). Brussels, 
Maison nationale d’édition l’Eglantine, 1926. 63 pp. 

A reprint of the speech addressed to the Belgian Chamber of Representatives 
by Mr. J. Wauters, Minister of Industry, Labour and Social Welfare, on 3 June 
1926, during the debate on the Washington Convention. 

Mr. Wauters showed, by figures produced in support, that the Belgian Act 
of 14 June 1921, far from having the disastrous effect upon production which had 
been prophesied, actually resulted in increased national effort, more especially 
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in the direction of improved machinery and plant, and better organisation of labour. 
He demonstrated, by a series of examples, that the eight-hour day has been an 
essential element of technical progress ; and, moreover, that the Act has had an 
excellent influence upon social conditions — e.g. general and vocational education, 
physical culture, and family life. He then described the movement observed in 
various countries in favour of ratification of the Washington Convention ; and came 
to the conclusion that Belgium ought to ratify unconditionally and immediately. 

An appendix contains economic and statistical documents which were utilised 
in the preparation of the speech, but were not specifically referred to in the course 
of the debate. 


Wiehen, Dr. J. Die Bodenreform der Tschechoslowakischen Republik. Berlin, 
Verlag fir Sozial-Wissenschaft, 1924. 87 pp. 


A thorough analysis of Czechoslovak land reform written in German from an 
objective point of view. In dealing with this problem the writer devotes special 
attention to the conditions that led to agrarian reform in a number ef European 
countries. He divides countries now carrying out agrarian reform into three groups, 
the first represented by Soviet Russia, the second by Germany where reform is of 
a non-compulsory character, and the third comprising practically all centra) and 
eastern European States. Czechoslovak land reform is a typical example of the 
land reform of the third group, and the author describes at length the legislation 
enacted and the results achieved up to the end of 1924. He analyses the reform 
from the national, economic, political and social point of view, giving special 
attention to the question of credit co-operative societies, agricultural industries, 
reclamation, and the taking over of forests by the state. His views are founded 
on reliable statistics, and a lengthy bibliography is added to the booklet. The 
author shows a clear understanding and just appreciation of the good results of 
land reform without omitting notice of its drawbacks. 


Wirtschaitshilfe der Deutschen Studentensehaft. Hoclschuljaihrer, Lebens- und 
Studienverhdltnisse an den Hochschulen Grossdeutschlands. 8. Ausgabe; Sommer- 
Semester 1925. Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1925. 148 pp. 


Wloszezewski, Stéphane. L’ Organisation nalionale de V'indemnilé de chémage. 
Paris, A. Pedone, 1926. 172 pp. 


After a preliminary survey of the definition, causes and consequences of unem- 
ployment, the author expresses a pessimistic view of the preventive or curative 
remedies which are at present being utilised ; and thus comes to the conclusion 
that it is the duty of the state to mitigate the consequences of the evil by organis- 
ing ** national unemployment indemnity”. The system which he proposes is 
that of compulsory insurance, for the purpose of which the worker, the employer 
and the public authorities would all be called upon to contribute. 


Women's National Republican Club. State Affairs Committee. Do Women who 
work in Factories and Mercantile Establishments in New York State want a Law 
Limiting Their Week to 48 Hours? Report of an Investigation under the Direction 
of the State Affairs Committee of the Women’s National Republican Club. 42 pp. 


On the several occasions when 48-hour Bills were introduced before the New 
York legislature, the Women’s Party, together with the Employers’ Associations, 
was in the forefront of the opposition. As a 48-hour week for women workers 
figured in the Republican programme for 1924, it became necessary for the Women’s 
National Republican Club to find out the actual viewpoint of the only group of 
workers who would actually be affected, i.e. the unorganised women workers 
of New York State. Questionnaires were sent oul, and the results are published 
in the above brochure, which contains summaries of the views of 483 women 
employed in 13 towns and cities. The preponderance of opinion registered was 
overwhelming!y in fayour of a 48-hour week. 


Zwiazek Rewizyjny Spoldzielni Wojskowych. Statystyka Spoldzielni Wojskowych 
va rok 1927, Warsaw, 1926. 40 pp. 

Report with statistics for 1924 published by the Auditing Union of the Polish 
\rmy Co-operative Societies. 
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